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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TO THE PUBLICK. 

The importance of a correct and uniform system of orthography is universally admitted, 
and therefore requires neither argument nor elucidation. Tliis subject has engaged the 
assiduous attention of the author of the following reviews, for the last twelve years; during 
which time, he lias actually examined, compared, and marked the errours in nearly every 
pubiication upon this branch of our language, that has ever appeared either in this country or 
Gr^at Britain. An important crisis has at'iast arrived, in relation to our elementary schools 
and seminaries of Laming—a period when if becomes necessary for parents, and the great 
body of the American community, to decide wh-ther they will continue to follow the systems 
of orthography and orthoepy lilth :*rto in use, and based upon the analogies of the language, 
th- reby promoting uniformity in the publications of cur own and foreign countries; or will 
adopt a new and contradictory system of innovations, neither warranted by usage nor 
analogy, an.1 calculated to “ abolish, the superstructure , and bring it back: to the confusion 
in orthography, from which Johnson extricated it:' 

It is the peculiar character of the American people, (a character formed from reading 
and habits of investigation,) to examine before they decide; and, in spreading before 
th \ ivpublick of letters in the United States, these criticisms on the publications of Mr. 
Webster, the author only asks for that liberal indulgence and patient examination to which, 
from the importance of the subject, he believes them fully entitled. 

It has been a primary object, with Mr. Webster and his friends, to inculcate the belief, that 
the author, in publishing his former reviews of Mr. Webster’s works, was actuated by per¬ 
sonal feelings towards the author of the American Dictionary. The illiberality of tliis 
insinuation is only equalled by its want of candour ; and, the author feels no reluctance in 
trusting the question of his motives, his rights, and the correctness and propriety o*f his 
strictures, with a nation of impartial and intelligent readers. 

To those who are already wedded to the systems of orthography and orthoepy published 
by Mr. Webster, this publication will be important as an index to the disputable points, 
and the innovations and contrarieties of the American Lexicographer; and, to such as deem 
the uniformity and perpetuity of our vernacular language to be paramount to the private 
in terests of an author, it will be useful in enabling them to form a correct estimate of the 
claims of those publications to the character of Standard Works. 

Yn giving this review to the publick, the author has but one thing to regret; and Unit is. the 
necessity of communicating it, in many instances, through the medium of the Post Office, 
the only means of disseminating it over this widely extended republick. It is confidently 
believed, however, that a careful perusal will amply remunerate any individual fertile trifling 
expense to which he may thus be subjected. 

Respectfully, 

THE AUTHOR. 


•,* It may be necessary to state, that whenever a quotation Is given In this review, from the writings of Mr. WcJ> 
Ster, his publishers, or his friends, the original orthography has been observed. , 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The faculty of speech may be justly considered the leading characteristick 
that distinguishes mail from inferiour animals, places him at the head of 
animated nature, and stamps him with the seal of immortality. The science 
of language, therefore, must ever hold a distinguished place in the catalogue 
of useful knowledge; and, to the labours of those who have devoted their 
time and talents to the cultivation of our vernacular tongue, the friends of 
science, and the community at large, are deeply indebted. 

There are few classes of literary men from whose labours society has derived 
more important benefits than from the class of eminent philologists and lexi¬ 
cographers, who, during the last century, h ive contributed so largely to the 
cultivation of the English Language; thereby laying the foundatii n of those 
highly polished effusions of sentiment for which the writings of the present 
age are distinguished. The names of Bailey, Ash, Johnson, Sheridan, 
Walker, Jones, Jameson, and Webster, will ever possess a distinguished niche 
in the gallery of literary men ; and, their contributions to the stock of useful 
improvements will claim for them the appellation of fathers of English litera¬ 
ture. But while I am thus ready and desirous to render to these the just 
tribute of gratitude for their eminent services in this department of learning, I 
am by no means disposed to concede the proposition, that their productions are 
to be exempt from the usual ordeal to which the writings of every other author 
are subjected, and which is the principal test of relative merit. I mean impar¬ 
tial and candid criticism. 


With reference to works designed for elementary instruction, it is particu¬ 
larly important that this right should be admitted and sustained ; since errours 
widely disseminated by these, have an influence more pernicious in itself, and 
more difficult to be counteracted, than when found in books adapted to mature 
minds. It has been supposed, however, that this right of examination is not 
common to every class of citizens—that one at least is and ought to he exclu¬ 
ded from this right, though perhaps bett r qualified from taste, habit, and expe¬ 
rience, than most others, for doing justice to the subject. This class compre¬ 
hends authors , compilers , and teachers .* While in the ordinary affairs of life, 
we daily resort to mechanical or professional men for their opinions in matters 
relating peculiarly to their business or profession, as the best evidence for form¬ 
ing a correct judgement, it is not a little surprising it should for a moment be 
urged that in matters of science we shout 1 not credit the evidence, nay the unde¬ 
niable facts, produced by an individual who “lias had the misfortune*’ of wri¬ 
ting and publishing upon the same subject, and, therefore, may reasonably be 
* supposed to know something about it. 

^ I trust I shall be excused for premising thus much in answer to what has 
^ already been urged, and will doubtless be reiterated, hv Mr. Webster and his 
*4 friends—that “I am the author of a Spelling-Book and School Dictionary, a»d 
5 am, therefore, incapacitated for doing justice to his literary productions.” But 


^ * Tim Pulil’shcr of Webster’s Din ona v. in acoi mui or n • hlrepfed to thcF.il'tor of the an I 

U puhli-siW in t ; t inner. c-|<t. 28, 1 29, m. *: s . l».o.,m e ' U , < / .ipital to the |<ublUk, rtS-iUv^ Uic "*‘ 1S 

then rcren 1 y publu he I. * 

* “ Dear Sir Sonin twontv or thlrtv (lavs si# > o. 1 lx e ve. I was lcx*k nt over a file of ynyf \ p.PUXV, ,_ rid. 1 

anoticeof some criticisms on \\>l. i.-rs Du.n nnrv. \, ... i b \ i, > il 1 in the Moi nm^ller at-Of* 

I am interested as Publisher of th s work, inv re tew \vhl< » / in' r .mvi of it. wonXbc- »‘t i.*^P “ut\\ m.o 
I leave others to review the work. It is luir iu tioe to the p . >.ic mv i as to ni.v. to n™,e nt 

these criticisms. They appeared under the sutnatur Inquirer. The author ** a i '£.!}««,” Lr9y* 

recently a schoolmaster, in ono of our westcri* yilWcs, who ha^ had the lawful tune » con.pt.e a emng uoon, 
and small Dictionary.” 
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without attempting to exonerate myself from this imputation, and without 
further remark relative thereto, I shall assume the right, and leave the result 
of my examinations to the intelligence and judgement of a discriminating 
community, to whose unerring decision, whether of condemnation or justifica¬ 
tion, I shall most cheerfully and readily submit. 

Before entering upon the examination of the several works of Mr. Webster, 
it may not be impertinent to give a succinct chronological history of the causes 
and circumstances which have contributed to place the adherents of Walker 
and Webster in opposition to each other ; and which have rendered this pub¬ 
lication not only justifiable, but indispensable to the promotion of truth, and 
the protection of individual character and enterprise. 

n detailing these, I shall commence at that period, when from experience 
in the use of Mr. Webster’s Spelling-Book and School Dictionary in instructing, 

I became familiar with the “ multitudinous errours,” contradictions, and incon¬ 
sistencies contained in them; and seeing the importance and necessity of a 
uniform standard, more particularly in orthography, I resolved both to give the 
result of my investigations to the publick in the way of criticism, and to em¬ 
ploy my experience thus acquired, in the compilation of a work for elementary 
instruction. The former, so far as it relates to the then existing publications 
of 'Mr. Webster, was published in a series of numbers in the Albany Argus in 
1827-8, and is now re-published in this general review. The result of my 
labours in the latter, has already been several years before the publick, from 
whom I have received many flattering evidences of a favourable opinion. 

Whether that examination of the former works of Mr. Webster, was either 
ill-timed or unimportant, is left for others to determine ; with this single re¬ 
mark—that it is confidently believed Mr. Webster himself will admit, that if 
those criticisms had never appeared, the recent compilation of the Elementary 
Spelling-Book would never have been deemed necessary.* 

In my examination, I had demonstrated the orthography of Webster to be 
far less uniform and analogous, than that of Johnson ; and Walker’s system o r 
pronunciation, which was introduced into this country as early as 1800, had 
been very generally received, and was already becoming the Standard, in this 
branch of Philology. Hence it became manifest to the publishers of Webster, 
that some device must be resorted to, to induce apathy in the publick mind, 
and thereby procrastinate the inevitable crisis which they foresaw was ap¬ 
proaching ; the expulsion of his elementary works from our primary schools. 

To prevent this, trie author of the American Spelling-Book was despatched 
to England, that from t£ personal observation ,” he might be able to ascertain, 
or at least on his return to assert | that Walker was wholly unknown,” or if 
known at all, only ki the circles cf the vulgar : and, it was about the same 

* This Inference will not be thought unreasonable, notwithstanding the allegation of Mr. Webster In his pam¬ 
phlet, recently published, (page 9) that the American Spollm:-llrxV-v “ is to Vie suppressed.” especially when taken in 
connexion with the fact, that most of the publishers of his Spelling-Books have reserved to themselves the prlvl 
lege of publishing cither, as shall be found mo-t advantageous to thpjr interests. 

T It is truly amusing to observe the arguments advanced by Mr. Webster uml his friends, to prove that Walker’s 
Dictionary’ is not the Standard in England. At one time wo are told that “ 11 all-er is not knoim in England at 
another time, that Mr. Webster” has made a visit to England to ascertain the real state r f the language.” where hQjs 
found that “ Walker’s pronunciation was not used in any deevt socie y it) that country-” Again ; we are told by 
Mr. Webster that “Walker’s Dictionary is full ot inconsistencies from beginning toond : and the attempt to make* 

It a Standard, has done more to corrupt the language than any event which has taken place for five hundred years 
past. No book is taken as an ultimate Standard in England ; and Walker’s pronunciation is so erroneous, that no 

tCSc than thrre. rlif tinnnrjpa hivn K«an mii.lwhfir! tnrnriwl it - nil nf ll'.nm niiliwVi/'liinrr miirt. r>f*mv»r tn rUMnnl iiL-iira 




tninc- nc m ,n« M . inuu^nary, winch was “published to c nrrrct Walker’s," (hs stated by Air. \vcoster,) con- 
W ehow tha. ‘ ^^temoi^u untru' 1 n(J inconsistaicie8 as "Walker's ; and Ichallengo Mr. Webster or his friend* 
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time announced in the journals of the day, that Mr. Webster would soon 
publish a Dictionary that would contain a specifick for all the deficiencies, 
discrepances, and anomalies, not only in the former works of Mr. Webster, 
but of all other authors, and would form ail unvarying STANDARD of the 
orthography and orthoepy of the English language. Nor was this all that 
was fondly'anticipatcJ from the promised labours of the American Philologist. 
A new series of Elementary Works for the use of schools was immediately to 
emanate from this immutable Standard, which should be divested of the inac¬ 
curacies, contradictions, and absurdities of Johnson , Walker , Jameson , and 
others— publications which should correspond in their orthography and pro¬ 
nunciation with the Standard and with one another, and thereby produce 
what is universally admitted to be a desideratum — uniformity in this depart¬ 
ment of Philology. 

In order more emphatically to forestall publick opinion in relation to this 
forthcoming work, the friends of Mr. Webster re-published in this city under 
the title of Red Book, (originally an English publication,) Bean roft’s Practical 
Orthography ; in which the unpublished Quarto Dictionary of Mr. Webster 
was lauded with fulsome and extravagant praise, although the panegyrist 
admitted “that he had seen only the introductory part of the work.”* 

The effijet of these measures was such*as might naturally be expected. All 
further competition and investigation were for a time arrested, while his friends 
waited with sanguine confidence the appearance of the promised Standard. 
The literary qualifications of its author became generally admitted — the works 
of the great English lexicographers, with their t: palpable inconsistencies and 
preposterous anomalies,” were spread before him ; a long and liberal patronage 
had relieved him from those pecuniary embarrassments,f which he had attrib¬ 
uted to Johnson as a prolifick source of errour ; and the favourable opinion 
every where entertained of his judgement and experience combined to secure 
a general acquiescence in the belief, that all these important considerations 
would be realized in the Quarto Dictionary. Added to these, the influence of 
an extensive, aristoeratieal, and persevering class of booksellers, whose interests 
were already to a large amount identified with the success of Mr. Webster, and 
whose sensibility and vigilance were graduated by the amount of capital they 
had invested in his works, all contributed to usher the quarto before the com¬ 
munity under the most favourable auspices. It is now about three years since 
it was published. It has become the property of the community so far as its 
claims to a Standard work are concerned 5 and though the most unwearied 
pains have been taken by Mr. Webster and his friends to pull* it in newspapers 
and periodicals, though by lecturing in every city and village, and by per¬ 
sonally applying to Members of Congress and others, he has been able to pro¬ 
cure the recommendations of many men, eminent for their literature, in different 
parts of the United States, yet I shall, in the following pages, show, beyond 


• I should not now condescend to notice this ephemeral production of the Wetisteri in school, did I not feel it my 
duty to bestow a pissim: remark upon the unbounded an.I illiberal Omri'es contained in that work, that the dic¬ 
tionaries of Johnson and Walker are more erroneous than those of Webster—a stai merit equally unjust and un¬ 
true, as I shall abundantly prove hereafter. It is not unworthy of remark, that at the very time this same Kid nook 
was thus lendine its aid and influence to blacken the fame of the illmurirus dead, and to pave the wav for the 
Innovations of Mr. Webster, the American editor of that work expressed to me Ids rntire want of confidence in 
the nullifications of Mr. Webster as a lexicographer, and his anxious foreliodlncs that the expeo’eJ publication 
would disappoint ids friends. 1 was at th.it time encaged in writing the review of Mr. Winter's old Spelling- 
B'>ok, before alluded to. and at the request or the editor of the lied Book furnished him with a “ marked corv of 
Mr. Webster's Spelling-Hook," which, by some means, found its way to Mr. Webster’s library, as lie subsequently 
admitted ; but whether, by this means, Mr. Webster profited from my labours, it is not now iin]»ortant to Inquire. 


f Mr. Webster, in the preface prefixed to his dictionary, published In tsos, pa^e t 9 , when speakinrof Dr. Johnson 
stated, that ‘to assign the causes of these defects, is by no means difficult. We are *oid in the accounts of John¬ 
son s life, that he was almost always depressed by disease uml poverty : that he was naturally Indolent, and seldom 
wrote until he was urped by want, or the necessity of fulfilling his eninurements with his I>rck seller. Hence it 
naiqiened, that he often received the money for his writings liefore his ma:in.-»cripts were prepared. Then, when 
called upon for copy, he was compelled to prepare his manuscripts In hasten and it rnav he reasonably suppos'd, 
that, in some instances, they were sent to the press In an unfinished stahi These tacts, while they may account fur 
by no means excuse the multitude of errors in his dictionary." 
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the possibility of contradiction, and, I trust, in the spirit of candid and liberal criticism, 
that it is, in its orthography, far less accurate than the Dictionaries of Johnson and Walker, 
and in this respect less entitled to the character of a Standard work. 

Shortly after the publication of the quarto, Mr. Webster made an effort to redeem die 
pledge given by his friends relative to the series of class-books for systematic^ instruction, 
and for that purpose employed Mr. Aaron Ely of this city to compile the Elementary Spel¬ 
ling-Book.* _ Uniformity in orthography, it must not be forgotten, was the important quality 

which this series of books was to possess over all others ; and it was, therefore, reasonable to 
expect that the first of the series would correspond with the quarto, especially in all those 
words whose orthography Mr. Webster claimed to have improved and rendered consistent 
with analogy. With what degree of fidelity this pledge has been redeemed, the community 
will be enabled to judge from the fact, that the compiler (Mr. Ely) has thought it prudent to 
omit many of diose words, die orthography of which Mr. Webster has changed; and in 
other cases, he has followed the orthography of Johnson in opposition to that of Webster. 

It is not a litde surprising that, notwithstanding the repeated ass. verations of Mr. Vi eb- 
ster and his friends, both before the publication of the quarto, and while the Elementary 
Spelling-Book was being prepared for the press, that “Walker’s Dictionary* was un¬ 
known in England,” Mr. Ely was wont to claim as a matter of merit for that compilation, 
that it was made from Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, and that it was from that work ho 
derived the system of classification by die terminations. It is not less a matter of surprise, 
that the publisher of the Octavo, while lie endeavours to create the belief that this illustrious 
author is unknown, or is disrespected in his native country, has the matchless effrontery to 
insert at length in that edition, “ Walker’s Key to tiie Classical Pronunciation oe 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names.” 

The last effort of the great American Lexicographer is the Duodecimo Dictionary, design¬ 
ed as the codicil to his other publications, and contains, as he alleges, “the pointing, orthog¬ 
raphy, and pronunciation which lie most approves.” Now, should it turn out, that this pub¬ 
lication is at variance with the Standard, (to wit, the quart *,) with due octavo, and with the 
Elementary Spelling-Book, it must be conceded, that cither the works of his meridian 
drought, or those of Iris dotage, are not entitled to confidi nee. This inconsistency I unhesita¬ 
tingly declare to be die fact, and pledge myself to p eve it in rlio following cxaiuinatk n. 

I regret, in closing this Introduction, the nee y of anhnud\ siting upon dm u t kvchnt 
and unwarrantable aspersions in which Mr. Webst r has tlnugK proper to indulge, in a 
pamphlet recently published byhu-n, containing tlm recommend aliens to his Seri's < f Books, 
accusing others of plagiarism, and stigmatizing tli ru with the appellation of “peddling 
compilers,” when it is notorious that for the last three years, lie has been making tours 
through the country, and by appeals to the sympathies cf individuals, has succeeded in pro¬ 
curing for his works an introduction to which their comparative merits would new r have 
entitled them. The propriety of such a course for proselyting, and for procuring the nanu s 
of individuals, as recommendatory, whose opportunity and business totally disqualify 1 
them for giving an opinion founded upon knowledge, may reasonably be questioned,fa ccurse 
which it is humbly conceived would never be resorted to, where personal feelings had not 
usurped the reins of reason and candour. 

New York , October 10, 1831. LYMAN COBB. 


* The following extract is taken from the communication published In the New York Common U1 Aih evimr, 
Doc. 15. 1839, liv Mr. Joseph McXien. who was a r : t tary of h • n.ec .ing of the lose wrs m this City, Wi.cn Lie r \u A 
in favour of Mr. Webster’s Elementary Spelling-Boole was r>j tr 1 hy a >. ere nia.i nty. 

“TJ it Mr Ely was on< r ;o_"M| to p^if nm this siuv. <• for Dr. W ebsier at the compensation i f It’CO dollar.. 1 rou.J 
snvon the* authority of E. W. Morse and A. Al. Mmol ant. two v'mtltn.cn whom veinciiy will not he «jue jiom d m 
this community, both of them warm friends 0 f 1' v. ebsier. 1h; :■.!:<> ihocuoe'.co i f Mr. r..y h.niseif. .1 r.i «.o 

• ling wo- ,K of >u ji-iv terminations, ho had used M :-ki v s 


this community, both of .. ... 
did so compile lho book: ami, that for ennvon 

Khv • - - - - 1: ‘ : ” ' ' 

and 
h\: 



merits of Webster's Diclinmry. red mmei: 

“ Without meaning any disrespect to tiie 
not think it will do the Dictionary any rood. 


• k M . 

( il l. mi v l.o 1 ive • 

,___, _ We - niter inen.be ’t «>l ( <> • 

our ianeual'e. it is their proviiva- loadin.tr e ■ ;s on .sill a: I no n 
currency to coins, hut not lo vocables. The Fugh h an 'na.o 
Congress and addresses to their friends at 1 cine—a d rty \\ 1 .i n p>,i,e o. 
not for them to dictate lo their consYiineny in wl at aimer ih<y sfa.i u. r 

certificate in ’ ‘ ' ~ .” 

respect, as 


.1 diud r 1 the .•■ 1 ‘i.n 
is criMfcnte. wo must say that w- do 
to make our law s, i ut m i to make 
Put iu t II.e accents < r. winds . m <.ivo 
i e the;*' | lea. c in their speeches in 
m pi -h io its.an he t limits; I ut it is 
Among ihe i.amt .■> ? id • efUad *o the 



ported h}' the enftrarrs of men deeply > 

-■a task of nosli^ht Inborn; re^uuins a great dc:AU Itisau. 
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The most prominent innovation in the orthography of Mr. Webster's Dictionary', is the 
omission of k in the numerous class of words which end in ck in Johnson’s Dictionary. 
This innovation is considered by Mr. Webster a great improvement on tha score of 
uniformity. 

Of this class of words, there are in our language (acknowledged by Mr. Webster in his 
dictionaries) about five hundred: of these, Mr. Webster has terminated about three hundred 
and twenty with c only ; and about one hundred and eighty with the c and k both ! quite a 
“ uniformity ” indeed! Yet he iias stated, that “Johnson’s orthography, which some com¬ 
pilers follow, has been, in several classes of words, corrected by modern writers; as by the 
omission of u in error , candor , superior ; and lc in public , ?nusic, &c. 1 have extended this 

correction to alt. the words of these classes, with a view to L’xiroKSHTY; and have corrected 
a few other palpable errors in the common orthography The candid reader can judge 
whether he lias that “ uniformity .” 

I will now offer som* remarks as to the propriety or impropriety of this innovation , in 
omitting k in this class of words. If we refer to the languages from which these words were 
derived, we shall find a very great variety of terminations, entirely void of uniformity , tw? 
c, ck, eke , cus, que , cen, cken. ccan. cca, ca , cian, ccc, &. c.; so that every person will, it is 
presumed, perceive the necessity of uniformity in this class of words in our language, and 
conclude that all should end with c only, or all with ck; as the pronunciation of the syllable 
would be the same in either case. I will also attempt to point out the difficulties which would 
result, should this class of words end with c only, as blac, loc. attac, frolic, mimic, pnysic, 
&c.; or should the c (being a redundant letter in the language, or merely a representative, 
and Consequently in this termination ck) be omitted, and the words end with k only, as blak, 
lok, pak, attak, &c. First; it has been observed that the pronunciation of the syllables would 
be the same, whether the words should end with ck or with c only; but as we form deriva¬ 
tives from them by adding inx, ed , or cr , the c would lie pronounced like s in these deriva¬ 
tives, agreeably to the invariable rule in the language, cf pronouncing c like 5 before e , i, and 
y; (and without which distinct rule, the pronunciation of c in our language could never be 
icarned, as it is used indiscriminately before a , o, and v, and e, i, and y;) so that the sound 
of the primitive syllable, or word, would be lost in the derivative; as back, bac, bac-ing, 
bac-ed, pronounced bak, bas-ing, bas-cd; attack, attac, attac-ing, attae-ed, pronounced attas- 
ing, attas-ed; frolic, frolic-ing. frolie-ed, pronounced frolis-ing, frolis-ed; phvsic, physic-ing, 
physic-ed, pronounced physis-ing, physis-ed, &c. &c.; for if the k be not "in the primitive, 
we may not insert it in the derivative, any more than we may ... or c, agreeably to any rulo 
of spelling derivatives. Secondly; if c (the redundant letter in this termination) should be 
omitted in the primitive words, we must double the k in forming the derivatives from the 
words of this class, of one syllable, or those accented on the last syllable, agreeably to the 
established rule of the language, in forming derivative words, which is, that a consonant 
which ends a monosyllable or a word accented on the last syllable, preceded by a single 
vowel, should be doubled, when a syllable is added beginning with a vowel; as rob, robbing, 
robbed, debar, debarring, debarred, &c.; consequently thus, back, bak, bakking, bakked * 
black, blakker, blakken, blakking, blakked; attack, attak, attakking, attakked, &c., which 
would appear very awkward, as kk are not in English, and it would also be more difficult 
to write kk than ck. Hence it appears evident thafthe “ uniformity” of which Mr. Webster 
speaks so highly, should consist m spelling all these words with ck in the primitives, and 
that great difficulty and perplexity wouUritsult from any otlur “ uniformity” in the or¬ 
thography of this numerous class of words. The k should end nil these words, and should 
be retained in all derivatives, except when the k is followed hy a., a, o ru, (unless the c be 
sounded like s in the derivative:) as mimick, mimicking, mimicked, phvsick, physician®’ 
physicked, frolick, frolicking, frolicked, lucky, &c.; but not in physical, publication, &c., as 
the c comes before a 7 and is hard like k, the k need not be retained. Air. Webster must 
have lost sight of this rule, and the above reasons, or rise he is wilful respecting them, or he 
would not, in speaking of this class of words, have stated in his introduction, that “ to add 
k after c m such words (speaking of musitk. publick, and republican, &c.) is beyond measure 
absurd, for both have the same power, having been formed from the same original charac¬ 
ter, and that “ they never proceeded so fiir as to carry the absurditv through the deriva- 
tives; never writing publickation, musickal, rhetorickal.” Yet Mr.'Webster has carried 
the absurdity so far as to spell trojf chalk with k, in which it should have been omitted 
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for the same reason that k is omitted in publication, viz. the a follows ck, and consequently 
the c is hard as in the primitive without k! 

Let us farther examine Mr. Webster’s orthography of this class of words for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether he has that “ uniformity " which “ is a prime excellence in the rules 
of language,” or whether he is one of that class of “ modem ” writers who “ fortunately, have 
rejected k from words in which it is useless.” And first; with regard to uniformity in the 
orthography of these words. I have already stated that he has retained the k in y.bout 
one hundred and eighty of the Jive hundred words of this class, so that no person will 
“contend” that he has that “ uniformity ”/ Secondly; with regard to Mr. Webster’s 
rejection of k “from words in which it is useless” As Mr. Webster has spoken in such 
strong terms of the “ prime excellence ” of “ uniformity, ” we might reasonably suppose that 
he would have retained k in all these words, or would have omitted it in all, from which 
we never form derivatives; yet he has not in the retention of k in the one hundred and 
eighty words, or in the expulsion of it in the three hundred and twenty, paid any regard to 
these principles: for instance; he has retained k in many words in which it is followed by 
e or i in forming derivatives, as lock, stock, attack, traffick, frolick, ransack, &c.; and he 
has omitted it in words of the same class! as physic, and garlic, without k , from which phys¬ 
icking, physicked, and garlickeater, are formed. He has spelled garliceater without k , 
which must, agreeably to his “ directions for the pronunciation of -words,” be pronounced 
garliseater, as he says, “before e , c is precisely equivalent to s.” Under the word unphys- 
lcked he has spelled physicked with k , though he has not k in physic! Mr. Webster has 
spelled mimic, when a noun, without k, and with it when a verb; yet he has made no such 
distinction in the words frolick and traffick, having spelled them with /•: in both cases ! and 
he has spelled these three words in this contradictory manner in the definitions of the same 
words! This innovation makes another “ anomaly ” in our language, that of spelling the 
noun and verb differently, when they are pronounced alike. Again, he has retained k in 
many words from which no derivatives are formed; as almanack, bailiwick, barrack, bassock, 
bullock, buttock, frock, girrock, haddock, hattock, hemlock, hillock, hollyhock, jannock, lin - 
stock, mattock, paddock, pollock, peacock, puddock, shamrock, &c.; and he has omitted the 
k in words of the so,me class ! as bishopric, candoc, carac, canimoc, cambric, liammoc, honi- 
moc, hassoc, limbec, puttoc, tussoc, &c. 

Again; he has inserted k after c in some derivatives, in which c is followed by a conso¬ 
nant; as frolieklv, frolicksome, frolicksomeness, trackless, &c.; and has omitted it in others 
of the same class ! as franticness, mimicry, publicly, publicness, &c. ! 

And again; lie has also inserted k after c in some compound words, as almanack-maker, 
barrack-master, &c. and has omitted the k in other words of the same class! as panic-grass, 
public-spirited, &c.! 

j j^ Thus Mr. Webster, instead of a “ uniformity” in the orthography of these words, has 
spelled them in such a manner as to produce every species of contradiction and inconsistency 
imaginable, an<:l very great defect and perplexity in the formation of many derivati ves; yet 
Johnson and Walker, whom Mr. Webster has so strongly censured for their retaining the 
k , have by the retention of the k in all this class of words, observed a system of orthography 
which is uniform and consistent, and avoids the defect and perplexity which would result 
in the formation of derivatives, should the k be omitted. It is quite surprising that Mr. 
Webster should have condemned J ohnson ancl Walker’s retention of k, and of not observing 
uniformity, when they are uniform and consistent in these words, and he has not observed 
cither uniformity or consistency in any one particular!! In this retention of A*, Johnson 
ancl Walker are supported by the following lexicographers, viz. Bailey, Sheridan, Perry, 
(original, not American editions) Jones, Jameson, (published in London 1827,) Allison, 
and Todd’s Johnson (published in Boston 1828,) edited by J. E. Worcester. This omission 
of k in some words is said to be a great improvement, and it is made the subject of every 
newspaper article written by Mr. Webster or his friends, and is particularly dwelt on by 
him in his lectures and speeches, in favour of his system, in opposition to Johnson and 
Walker. But it is utterly impossible for any person to adopt all the contradictions and 
inconsistencies which Mr. Webster has in the orthography of this class of words, as has 
been fully shown, it is believed. It is the practice with many writers, editors, and printers, 
to omit the k in some of these words, and retain it in others, without any apparent regard to 
uniformity; but it is presumed that no person, after having thoroughly examined the prin¬ 
ciples of our language, will pursue this system of spelling (merely for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence) which is void of consistency and uniformity, and produces perplexity in the formation 
of many derivatives. . . 

r. The second innovation in Mr. Webster’s orthography, claimed as a great improvement , 
is the omission of n in the unaccented termination our, as labour, honour, vigour, mferiour, 
&c. The “ reasons ” assigned in support of this omission of n, contrary to our most appro¬ 
ved English lexicographers, are, that “ there is inconvenience, if not impropriety, in writing 
labour with n, but laborious without it: as also rigour, but rigorous; vigour, invigorate; 
inferiour, inferiorit3 r , &e. We deem it most correct and mosc convenient, to restore the 
original Latin orthography.” To me, the above “reasons” seem to be not well founded, 
fpr, reasoning from the ?8ine analogy, we mi^ht condemn the “ impropriety of inser ing 
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it, in curious, generous, pompous, Sec. when it is not in curiosity, generosity, pomposity, &c.; i 
m declaim, exclaim, explain, proclaim, repair, villain, grain, &c. but not in declamation, excla¬ 
mation, explanation, proclamation, reparation, villany, granary, Sec., also the “ impropriety” 
of inserting a in congeal, reveal, &c., but not in congelation, revelation, &c. &c., in all of 
which, and in numerous others of similar analogy, Mr. Webster has inserted letters in one 
word (the primitive) which are not in the other (the derivative,) precisely as Johnson, 
Walker, and all other lexicographers have. In fact, diere arc numerous letters in our lan¬ 
guage, many of which are necessary in the primitive words, others are unnecessary; as 
final e in waste, name, hate, fertile, servile, See.; final n in autumn, condemn, &c.; u in 
labour, rigour, generous, &c. Of these many are useless in forming the derivative words, 
as e in wasting, hating, fertility, servility, &c.; u in laborious, rigorous, generosity, Sec .; 
and others are necessary, as n in autumnal, condemnation, Sec. Again; many words are 
spelled differently from others of a like or similar pronunciation, by the use of a different let¬ 
ter which shall be made to convey the same sound by common consent, or by the retention oi 
silent letters in many words which shall distinguish one word from another, both to the reader 
and hearer; as rein, reign, rain ; bot, boat, bought; men,mean, mien ; the, thee, they; rite, 
right, write, wright; past, paste; revel, reveal ; morning, mourning; pus, puss; man, main; 
wet, weight; bran, brain, brawn, &c. &c. Hundreds of othey letters might have been 
expunged by Mr. Webster with as much anti even more propriety than the 7c and u in the 
t\vopreceding classes of words; for, these are the most objectionable classes which could 
possibly have been selected by him, as he has not, arid could not, render them either uni¬ 
form or consistent. Again, Mr. W ebster has stated that “ this orthography (the retention of 
ovf) is not calculated to exhibit the English pronunciation.” In the preceding declaration Mr. 
Webster was under a great mistake ; for this unaccented on is pronounced like u short, 
consequently when the u is retained (as it should be) the o is silent and the u is sounded 
short, as in the original, agreeably to the rule of pronouncing this unaccented diphthong ou 
(and other diphthongs unaccented, which is, that the first vowel should be silent, and the latter 
sounded, as ni in biscuit, ei in foreign, ai in bargain, &c. Sec.) in all die terminations ous 
and our. This principle is acknowledged by Mr. Webster in his Spelling-Book, in which 
he has o italick in the termination ous, and u Roman, as pious, grievous, &c. and in the word 
behaviour! which pointedly contradicts his statement above ; viz. that the retention of the 
u “is not calculated to exhibit the English pronunciation.” Hence if Mr. Webster wished 
to make an innovation which would be an improvement, he should have omitted the o and 
retained the u; but he has retained the o which should be omitted, (if either,) and is silent 
[see die words behaviour, page 91 ; heinous, pious, p.4G; glorious, previous, p. 59; inAis 
Spelling-Book,] and which must have the sound of the u (short) which he expunged! and 
he has expunged the u which was sounded! In his expulsion of u in this unaccented ou, 
we find die same consistency and uniformity which characterize his expulsion of k in the 
termination ck, as he has omitted the u in about fifty words ending in our, and has retained 
it in the same unaccented diphthong in about six hundred words ending in ous! The u in 
this unaccented termination our, is retained in this class of words by those lexicographers 
who spell the words which end in ck uniformly, viz. Bailey, Sheridan, Perry, Jones, Jame¬ 
son, Todd’s Johnson, Sec. 

The third innovation in Mr. Websters orthography, which he claims to be a very par' r 
ticular improvement , is the termination of the class of words which end in rc in all other 
dictionaries. In the orthography of diis class of words, in which the terminaiion re is pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant, Mr. Webster has made a number of variations, and has many con¬ 
tradictions and inconsistencies. He has spelled accouter, amphitheater, center, concenter, 
fiber, luster, maneuver, meter, miter, ocher, scepter, sepulcher, specter, and verteber, with er 
only! and he has spelled omber and ombre, saltpeter and saltpetre, peter and petre, theater 
and theatre, saber and sabre, bcih ways, with cr and re ! 

Again; he has spelled belleslettres, chancre, electrey livre, and lucre, with re only! He 
has also spelled acre withre, and aker with er l and has given aker the preference, as “ the 
most correct orthography,” yet he has written it acre in the definition of roodl He has 
spelled rnassacer and massacre, with cr and re! and, although he has placed massacer first, 
yet he has given massacre in the definition of the word itself! Thus we find inconsistency 
and a want of uniformity in the orthography of this class of words, having all contradic¬ 
tions possible, as he has spelled part of them with cr, or re only, and part of them with cr 
and rc both! one with ccr, and one with kcr ! It is indeed surprising, that Mr. Webster has 
spelled these words in such a contradictory manner. "VY hy lie lias spelled acre, aker, wijJi 
her, and not lucre and chancre, luker and chankcr, with kcr also, when all of them end in 
crc ; and farther, why he has spelled massacer, ccr, aker, her, when these four end in ere, 
can not be easily seen ! Great perplexity would arise in the formation of derivatives from 
words of this class should they end in er; but when they end in rc, we drop the finale, 
wh«*n we form derivatives by nddi.iga syllable or a part of a syllable, as we do in forming 
derivatives from other words which end in c. and thertby render them regular in their forma¬ 
tion ; thus centre, centrick; fibre, fibrois; lustre, lustrous; nitre, nitrous; sepulchre, sepul¬ 
chral, Sec. : but they must be form d in a very au kward manner when these w ords end in 
cr, as center, jentrick; luster, lustrous; sepulcher, sepulchral, &c. Mr. Webster has, when 
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speaking of this class of won Is in his introduction, observed, that “ in the present instance 
want of uniformity is not the only evil. The present orthography has introduced an 
awkward mode of writing the derivatives, for example, centred, sceptred, sepulchred.” 
Yet he has himself “ introduced” this “ awkward mode of spelling derivatives” in the word 
acred , which he has spelled cred ; and agreeably to analogy, he must spell massacred, cred , 
unless he shall adopt his new orthography of massacer, in which case it would be pro¬ 
nounced massasered! as “ e, before c , is precisely equivalent to 5.” The r is transposed in 
the pronunciation of the word acred (as he has spelled it) as it is, and should be, in centred, 
sceptred, &c., and so the words should be spelled. The same inconsistency which he has 
fallen into in spelling acred and massacred, red ; and centered and sceptered, cred , we shall 
find in other derivatives formed from words in this class; thus chancre, chanerous; and 
niter, nitrous, ous ; and ocher, ocherous, crons! But if these words be spelled with re , no 
perplexity or inconsistency will then exist in the formation of derivatives. 

Johnson and Walker, and the other lexicographers above referred to, retain the re in these 
words, and are consistent and uniform , whereas, from the preceding exposition, it will ap¬ 
pear that Mr. Webster is not. 

I have taken notice of three prominent “ innovations” in the orthography of three different 
classes of words, in the American Dictionary, viz. words which end in ck, in unaccented 
our , and in re. These “ innovations” were adopted by Mr. Webster in his former dic¬ 
tionaries, and in liis Spelling-Book, although at variance with Johnson, Walker, &c. as it 
has been shown. 

I will now take notice of some of his new “ innovations,” and show that the same incon¬ 
sistency and want of uniformity exist in their orthography as in the classes of which notice 
has been taken. 

Of the class of words which end \aff, (not monosyllables,) Mr. Webster has spelled many 
with / and others with single f; as bail if, eaitif, dandruf, mastif, plaintif, pontif, restif, 
sherif, and tarif, with single/; distaff, liippogriff, and midriff, with ff! Bailiff, caitiff, dan¬ 
druff, and mastiff, are spelled with ff in the text, but lie has corrected them in his “ correc¬ 
tions” at the close of Ins dictionary, by spelling them with single f! Thus he has nine 
with single f, and three with ff! He has spelled bailif with single/ in his “ corrections,” 
but he has spelled boundbailiff and bumbailiff with /, and in the definition of bumbailiff he 
has also used underbailiif with/’/ He has spelled pontif with single f and archpontiff 
with ff; and in the definition of archpontiff, he lias spelled pontiff with ff! but in the def¬ 
inition of pontif he has spelled it with single// He has spelled deputysheriff with ff 
and undersherif with single/; and in defining deputysheriff he has sheriff with ff, butdn 
defining undersherif he has sherif with single f! In his “ corrections” he has spelled clif 
with single /, but in his text he has all of the other monosyllat\3s of this class with ff t as 
cuff, buff, puff, skiff, &e. 

Thus we see that Mr. Webster is extremely inconsistent and contradictory in the or¬ 
thography of this class of words. Johnson, Walker, Todd, Jameson, &c. &e. have spelled 
all of these words with ff, and have preserved consistency and uniformity ; and even Mr. 
Webster himself spelled all these words with ff in liis two former dictionaries, published in 
1806 and 1817. It is the custom in our language to write /'and ss in many eases where all 
other consonants would be single, particularly in unaccented terminations, as bailiff, sheriff, 
&c. harass, compass, &c. If Mr. Webster would be consistent , he should omit one s in the 
words harass, embarrass, compass, &c. &c. as ss is as “ unnecessary” in the words of this 
class, as ff is in the class of words in which he has expunged an f! But he seems not to 
have taken consistency into the account at all in making his innovations. 

In speaking of the class of words which end in ence or ense, Mr. Webster has observed, 
that “ defense, expense, offense, pretense, recompense, should be spelled with s, for this letter 
must be used in the derivatives, defensive, expensive, jiretension, recompensing. Uniformity 
is here a great convenience.” But has Mr. Webster by this change of c to s, in two or three 
words, produced “ uniformity” throughout the language 1 He has retained c in fence, trance, 
&c. so that the same “ anomalies” appear in his, as in other dictionaries. Thus fence, 
trance, fenceless, fenciblc, traneed, &c., withe; and offenseless, defensible, entransed, &c., 
with 5/ If ke intended produce “uniformity,” he should have spelled all these words 
with c or s only. Again; he has spelled entransc (when a verb) with .s, but he has spelled 
disentrance with c, and he has spelled the derivatives of each in this contradictory manner, 
as entransing, entransed, with s, and disentrancing, disentranced, with c! He has also, in 
defining the word entranse, spelled transe with s, but in defining disentrance, he has spelled 
trance with c! Thus every possible contradiction and want of “ uniformity” in this class of 
words also. 

In the orthography of the word ache and its compounds and derivatives, Mr. Webster has 
a number of “ anomalies and innovations” which are void of consistency and uniformity; 
for instance, he has spelled ache and ake, with ch and k, and has given ake the preference; 
but in all the compounds he has ch, as bellyache, bonenche, headach, heartach, and toothache! 
He has spelled aching and akin£, with ch and k, without giving a preference, but he has 
spelled unaking but one way, with k only! lie has, in defining ake, spelled toothake and 
headake with tc } but in the text has spelled them toothache and headach, with ch! He has 
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spelled bellyache, boneache, and toothache, with final e, and headach and heartach without 
it! He has spelled headach, in the text, without final e, and with it in the definition of the 
word angorl Thus he has spelled headach three different ways ! In this list of words, 
seven in number, Mr. Webster has Jive contradictions and inconsistencies! 

The next “ innovations 1 ’ in the orthography of this work, of which I shall take notice, arc 
those in the words which usually end in l or 11. 

Mr. Webster has observed, that befall, install, recall, foretell, distill, fulfill, &c., should end 
with //. The “ reasons” given are, that “ the orthography, befal, recal, instal, (single l,) 
leads to cl false pronunciation. This is not the case with forotel, &c., but in all such words, 
the last consonant must be doubled in the derivation, foretelling, distillery, distiller, and a 
rule is more convenient than a rule and an exception” 

The foregoing “ reason 19 in favour of ending foretell, distill, fulfill, &e., with ll, instead of 
single l, viz. “ that the last consonant must be doubled in the derivation, foreteller, distiller,” 
&c., is veiy novel and singular , and seems not to be supported either by analogy or custom; 
for unless / be a privileged letter, there can be no better “ reason” given in suppert of doubling 
that letter in distill, extill, &c., than in favour of doubling r in debar, n in trepan, t in admit, 
&c. &c., because the r, n, and t “ must be doubled in the derivation,” debarring, trepanning, 
admitting, &c. ; and Mr. Webster’s practice is far from acknowledging l as a privileged 
letter, as he has not given it so much privilege as other lexicographers have, for he has 
spelled counselor, traveler, &c., with single l instead of ll, as all others have spelled them. 
Although the preceding “ reasons” are given as conclusive arguments ir. favour of doubling 
final l in these words, yet wc find the same inconsistencies and contradictions in the or¬ 
thography of this class of words, which characterize the other “ innovations” and intended, 
“ improvements” in the orthography of the language, of which notice has been taken. Thus 
he ha3 spelled distill, extill, foretell, instill, with ll, and compel, dispel, expel, excel, impel, 
propel, rebel, (verb,) refel, repel, with single l! and the l is doubled, and “must be in the 
derivations” of all these words alike! Again; Mr. Webster has annul, disannul, with 
single l, contrary to the “ reasons” above given, as the l “ must be doubled in the deriva¬ 
tions,” annulling, annulled, disannulling, &e.; and he can not assign this as a “ reason,” 
that the u would be sounded as in bull, should the l be doubled, as u never has that sound 
when preceded by n! the orthography of these words then is a contradiction of his rule. 
Thus he has the following, with numerous other similar inconsistencies: annulment, disan- 
nulment, &c., with single l, and distillr^ent, fulfillment, &c., with ll! lie has spelled control, 
parol, bandrol, with single l, and enroll, disenroll, patvoll, unroll, with ll! Thus we find the 
following inconsistencies: controlmcnt with single l, and enrollment with U! Johnson, 
Walker, Jameson, &c., have spelled these last three classes of words with single/, in the 
orthography of which they are consistent and uniform. 

It is the custom with all lexicographers (except Mr. Webster) to omit one l in the deriva¬ 
tives and compounds of fill, full, skill, will, &c., tlnui fulness, sinfulness, skilful, wilful, skilful¬ 
ness, &c.; but Mr. Webster has spelled fullness, skillful, willful, &e. with ll, though he has 
single l, in the last syllable of skillful, willful, &c. He cannot, with any degree of propriety, 
assert that ll are inserted in fullness, &c. to denote the sound of n, as the u has the same 
sound in fulfill, skillful, skillfulness, spoonful, handful, &c. in v/liich it is followed by single l! 
Hence we observe that there is neither propriety nor consistency in this doubling of l by 
Mr. Webster in the compounds, above referred to, contrary to the established rules of the 
language, adhered to by all other lexicographers. Again; Mr. Webster has urged in 
favour of his system of orthography, that lie has “abbreviated” and omitted “all useless” 
letters, as well as rendered the language “uniform;” but this insertion of another l in com¬ 
pounds in which it is both inconsistent, “ useless,” and not “ uniform,” is rather a novel way 
of abbreviating the language ! Mi. Webster has stated that, “ befall, install, &c. with single 
l, would lead to a false pronunciation ;” yet he has spelled witlu 1, therewithal, wherewithal, 
with single l, in which the a has the same sound as in befall, &c. precisely as Johnson 
Walker, &c. have spelled them! * 1 

Again ; he has spelled also, always, already. «5.c. with single l, (in which a has the broad 
sound,) Just as Johnson, Walker, and other lexicographers have spelled them; and there 
is as much fear that “single / would lead to a false pronunciation,” in these words as in 
the words in which he has doubled the / / Mr. W. has observed that / should not be doubled 
in cavilled, traveller, counsellor, &c. as it is in thcdictionari s of Johnson, Walker, &c. and as 
it was in the two former dictionaries of Mr. Webster; but that these words should be spelled 
traveler, &c. with one/; vet he has sp lied chapilling, bordeUer, medallist, metalline, metal¬ 
list, metallize, clavdlatcd, &c. with ll, contrary to his ri le! Again, he has spelled cancela¬ 
tion and snivcly with single/, and cupdlation,’ \ anmff ition, wit tolly, with/// And he has 
also spelled counsellor with It, contrary' to his t xt, in defining- each iff the following words, 
twice under apply, three times under attorney, ; id un l< r ai lie; travel!i r with ll, contrary to 
his text, in defining baggage and bourn; conns* I big with // eonf*-ary to liis text, in defining 
abetting; fulfilim nt with single / contrary in ! s t< x\ in defiling accomplishment, assets, 
and bilk; caviller, empannrllcd, duelling, mob lling, driveller, with //, contrary to his text, 
in defining findfuult, chart« r, contempt’id • ta d, an 1 drivel; and t! word, nliove noted, 
spelled contrary to his text in hi defmi . >n Ik, lux; th< re spilled agreeably to Johnson, 
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Walker, Jameson, &c. \! Thus we see in this as in all the other “ innovations” of Air. Web¬ 
ster, he has contradictions and inconsistencies in every possible form! 

In the omission of one l in counselor, traveler, &c. Air. Webster seems not to be sup¬ 
ported by analogy ; for the letter Z is and always has been a privileged letter, as well as / and 
5 , being doubled in cases where no other consonants arc doubled, as ball, fell, will, roll, bull, 
puff, pass, puss, &c.; but cab, lad, leg. ram, ran, rap, far, met; &c. &c. have the consonants 
b, d, g, Til , n,p, r. Z, &c. single in the same situation. Thus in words of more than one sylla¬ 
ble, bailiff, tariff, harass, embarrass, &c. the/ and s are doubled, in the primitive and deriv¬ 
ative words. So withZ in the words counsellor, traveller, &c. &c. it is doubled in the deriv¬ 
ative although single in the primitive counsel, travel, &c. for the l is a liquid letter, easily 
uniting with other letters, and has not in any situation in the language , the power of short¬ 
ening the sounds of the vowels which precede it. This is the reason why Z, m particular, is 
doubled in all monosyllables when all (with few exceptions, and Mr. *Yv<ebster has not cor¬ 
rected those exceptions) the other consonants are single as shown above; and for the same 
reason Z, not having the shortening power as other consonants, as above stated, is doubled 
in the derivative words counsellor, counselling, traveller, travelled, cavilling, &c. &c. although 
single in travel, &c. while the letters Z, r, &c. are not doubled in the derivatives coveted, prof¬ 
ited, differing, murmuring. &c. when unaccented, as the letter Z is doubled. 

In the orthography of the class of words that end in mb, Mr. Webster has introduced a 
number of “ innovations” and inconsistencies. Thus, he has spelled dumb, limb, and 
numb, with b ; and crum without it! He has spelled dumb with b , and dumfound without 
it He has spelled thumb and tlium with b and without it; and has given thum without b 
the preference; and he has also spelled thumring and thumstall without b, and in defi¬ 
ning thum and its derivatives he has spelled it thum without b seven times; but in defining 
finger and forefinger he has spelled it thumb with b three times ! In his text he has spelled 
benum, benumming and beniunmed without final b, but in defining the words numb and tor- 
pent, he has spelled benumb, benumbing, and benumbed, with b, contrary to his text! 

Mr. Webster has spelled matrass, carcass, &c. with ss in the unaccented syllable, as 
Walker, Johnson, and others have spelled them; but he has spelled cutlas with singles, 
contrary to them and to analogy and uniformity • for if cutlas be spelled with single s, mat¬ 
rass, &c. should be, most unquestionably. Johnson, Yf alker, and others, spell porpoise and 
tortoise with the termination oise , but Mr. Webster has made an “ innovation ” by spelling 
porpess (ess) to produce “ uniformity ” in his orthography, which “ is a prime excellence in 
the rules oflanguage.” 

Mr. Webster lias spelled conscientious with t in the last syllable, but unconsciencious 
with c , and in defining unconsciencious, he has conscientious with c, contrary to his text! 
He has spelled analyzed with z, but unanalysed with s, and in defining unanalyscd he has 
§pelled analysed with s, contrary to his text! He has spelled vizard with r, but unvisard 
with si He has spelled poised with but unpoized wither, and in defining unpoized he 
l^as spelled poized with r, contrary to his text! He has spelled composite and decomposite 
with final e, and deposit and reposit without e 1 He has spelled imbittered with i, but unem¬ 
bittered with e, and in defining unembittered he has spelled embittered, contrary to his text! 
He has spelled imbosom with i, but disembosom withe/ He has spelled imbrangle 
with i, but disembrangle with e l He has spelled ir.thralled with i, but unen¬ 
thralled with el He has spelled inversely and adversely with e after s, but diversly 
without el He has spelled ethereal with c, but in his “ additions ” at the close of the bock, 
etherialize and ctherialized with i! He has spelled referee with single r, but transferree 
with rrl He has spelled counselor with single Z, but chancellor with til Ke has spelled 
entreat with e, but mtreatful with i, and has defined it thus, “full of entreaty ” ! He has 
spelled analyze withy, but paralize with i, and in defining palsy in his “ additions” he has 
paralyze with y, contrary to his text ! He has spelled in wrap with i, but enwrapment with 
e! He has spelled plumtree without b , but hogplumbtree with i t ! He has spelled baize with 
filial e, but maiz without it ! He has spelled purslain with ain, but horscpurslane with anel 
He has spelled soothe (verb) with final c , but smooth (verb) without it, and oo has the same 
‘Sound in both words ! He has spelled brier with c, but sweetbriar with a, and after the word 
he has [sweet and briar ] in which he has spelled briar with a , contrary to his text! Again, 
in defining brier, he has spelled sweetbricr with e, contrary to his text ! He has spelled gos¬ 
peller and hospitaller with ZZ, but modeler and victualer, &c. with single 11 He has spelled 
alledged with d, but allegcable and allegcment without it! He has camlet without b, but 
gimbletwith it, and in defining bore and wimble he has spelled gimlet without b, contrary to 
his text! He has spelled potato and wo without final c, but musketoe with it, and in defi¬ 
ning batatas he has potatoe with e, and also in defining < _ och and feel he has spelled woe 
•withe, contrary to his text! He has spelled garlic without k, but pil-garliek with it, and 
after the word he has [pilled and garlic!:] with k, contrary to his text! He has laureate 
with e, butpoetlauveat without it! He has spelled enchanted withe, but uninchanted with 
i and e both ! He has spelled furlow ( furlough ) and plow ( 'plough ) with nc, instead cl 
bvgh, as other lexicographers have spelled them, buthe has spelled slough, thorough, &c. 
with ov.gh, as others have them ! 

Mr. Webster har-.. in his introduction, censured Jc-hnson, Walker. Todd, Sheridan, Jones, 
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&c. for their inconsistencies in the orthography of many words in which lie now professes 
to have produced uniformity; as u in daub and w in bedawb; judgement with e, but acknowl¬ 
edgment without it; proveablc, moveable, &c. with e , but reprovable, immovable, &c. with- 
outit; traveller, counsellor, with ll instead of single l: yet Mr. Webster had all these 
“ inconsistencies,” for which he has so strongly censured other lexicographers, in both his 
former dictionaries, published in 1800 and 1817; and even the word dispatch , of which he 
has said so much in his introduction, he spelled in both his former dictionaries despatch with 
e, as Johnson, Walker, and others have spelled it! 

I should not have considered it my duty to allude to the above facts, had Mr. Webster, 
instead of censuring Johnson, Walker, Jones, &c. for their inconsistencies in the orthogra¬ 
phy of the words above noted, merely observed, that Johnson, Walker, Todd, &c. and 
myself (Mr. Webster) have spelled these words in this contradictory manner in our diction¬ 
aries, which I have now endeavoured to reduce to uniformity ! The contradictory manner 
in which he has spelled the words abridgment, acknowledgment, judgment, and lodgment in 
his former works, would seem to require the above admission on his part: for instance; in 
his Spelling-Book he spelled abridgement and judgement with c [acknowledgment and 
lodgment were not in his spelling lessons]; in his dictionary, published in 1806, he spelled 
abridgment and acknowledgment without e, but judgement and lodgement with it! in his 
dictionary, published in 1817, he spelled all of them with e, abridgement, acknowledgement, 
"judgement, and lodgement! in this, the American Dictionary he has spelled all of them with¬ 
out e, abridgment, acknowledgment, judgment, and lodgment, while abridgement and judge¬ 
ment have remained the same, with e } in his Spelling-Book, during this counter-revolution 
in his dictionaries! 

Again; there are many other “ inconsistencies ” in the English language which require 
correction as much as those which Mr. Webster has endeavoured to reduce to uniformity; 
as benum without b , but numb with it; wreath without final e, but inwreathe with it; imbitter 
with i , but disembitter with e ; dryly, dryness, shyly, and shyness, with y, but slily and sli- 
nesswithi; conversable with a , but reversible with i; forbear with ca, despair with ai f 
and prepare with a , when each termination is pronounced alike, a long; precede, recede, 
secede, &c. with the termination ede } and exceed, proceed, and succeed, with ecd y &c. &c. in 
all of which he has the same “ inconsistencies ” and “ preposterous anomalies” which are 
in other dictionaries. 

1 will now attempt to show wherein Mr. Webster’s “American Dictionary'” is particu¬ 
larly objectionable as a “ Standard of Orthography.” 

It is presumed that every person will readily admit, that a dictionary should, if intended 
to be a “ standard of orthography,” possess the following qualities in an eminent degree. 

1. “Certain rules should be adopted and pursued through the several classes of words, and 
their orthography should be reduced to uniformity.” —2. No innovation in orthography should 
be made, unless by the introduction of that innovation an “ anomaly ” is corrected and uni¬ 
formity produced.—3. The orthography of the primitive and derivative words should be 
uniform and consistent. —4. The same words should not be differently spelled, either in the 
text, or in the definitions of other words; and want of decision in this particular alone, 
should be a paramount objection to the adoption of any dictionary as a “ Standard of 
Orthography !” 

I have already shown, it is believed, that in the first, second, and third particulars, above 
alluded to, Mr. Webster has not, except in a very few instances, produced uniformity, either 
in the “ certain rules which he has adopted and pursued through the several classes of 
words,” or in the “ innovations ” which he has made; and, that he has, in the orthography of 
primitive and derivative words, mor e contradictions than Johnson, Walker, Jones, Todd, or 
Jameson ! yet Mr. Webster has stated that “ No two English writers agree on the subject of t 
orthography; and what is worse, no lexicographer is consistent with hirnself! ” when he, 
has more “ inconsistencies ” than all of them!!! But the fourth, and most important and- 
prominent particular, which should be manifested on the part of the lexicographer who 
writes a dictionary, designed as a “ standard of orthography,” is decision in giving the 
orthography of each word; and I will now endeavour to show that Mr. Webster has exhib¬ 
ited a greater want of decision in this important point than any of his predecessors. First, 
—he has spelled many words in two different ways without having given a preference, each, 
of wlTtclrhe has defined precisely or nearly alike, and these words have been spelled but. 
one way in his former dictionaries, and in the dictionaries of Johnson, Walker, &c. : 
Secondly— he has in using the words thus differently spelled in his text, in defining other, 
words, spelled them sometimes with one orthography, and sometimes with the other: 
Thirdly— he has frequently spelled a word two ways, and has given a preference; but he 
has as often, in his definitions, used the orthography which he has not preferred as that 
which he has preferred : Fourthly—he has, in many instances, changed the orthography of 
a word, and inserted the former orthography, and has referred the reader to the new spel¬ 
ling; but he has changed the orthography of other words without having given the former 
orthography, or any reference to it: Fifthly—he has many words that are spelled two 
different ways in his text, which he has coupled, sometimes even without reference to their 
alphabetical arrangements, so that the reader can see the different spelling of the same word 
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at once , which is a great convenience ; but he has other words differently spelled which are 
not thus coupled, which is a great inconvenience: Sixthly—he has, in his text, coupled 
many words which he has spelled in two different ways, with one first in its alphabetical 
arrangement, and in another place the other word first, agreeably to the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment of that word, in this manner, alternately giving each word thus coupled, a preference 
by placing it first! 

First: he has spelled many words in two different ways, without having given a prefer- 
ence, each of which he has defined 'precisely or nearly alike, and these words have been 
spelled but one way in his former dictionaries, and in the dictionaries of Johnson, Walker, 
&c., as above stated. He has enlistment, the act of enlisting, and inlistment, the act of in¬ 
listing, but in reinlistment he has given i the preference! He has encase and incase, to in¬ 
close in a case! He has embolden and imbolden, to encourage! He has empcople and im- 
peoplo, to form into a community! He has embody and imbody, re-embody and rc-imbody, 
with e and i both, but unembodied with e only! He has apostrophe and apostrophy, with* e 
and y both! He has greyhound and grayhound, a tall fleet dog, used in (kept for) the 
chase! He has encirclet and incirclet, with e and i! He has entwine and intwine, to 
twine, &c.! He has entwist and intwist, to twist, &c.! He has embower and imbower! 
He has embow and imbow, to arch, to vault! He has encrust and incrust, to cover with a 
crust! He has cyclopedia and cyclopede, with ia and e; and again, he has encyclopedia 
and encyclopedy, with ia and y! He has encumber, encumbered, encumbrance, and incum¬ 
ber, incumbered, incumbrance; but disencumber, disencumbered, disencumbrance, with e 
only; and incumbered and unincumbered, with e and i both! He has enforce, enforcement, 
■with e only, but re-enforce, re-enforcement, re-inforce, re-inforcement, with e and i both! 
He has given the three words which end in eed, three different ways; thus, proceed and 
procede, with eed and ede, and eed placed first as the preferable spelling; succede and suc¬ 
ceed, with ede and eed, and ede placed first; exceed one way, with eed only !! Again; lie 
has spelled all the derivatives and compounds of these three words, and in their definitions, 
eed! He has catastrophe and catastrophy; epitome and epitomy; syncope and syncopy: 
synecdoche and synecdochy, with e and y both! He has sheath and sheathe (verb) with 
final e and without! &c. &c. &c. 

Secondly: he has, in using the words thus differently spelled in his text, in defining other 
words, spelled them sometimes with one orthography, and sometimes with the other; thus, 
he has, in defining reinlist and reinlistment, spelled inlist with i , but in defining beat, engage, 
and enter, he has spelled it enlist, with e! He has, in defining impanate and incorporate, 
spelled embody with e, but in defining reimbody, he has spelled imbody with i! He has, in 
defining apostrophe and its derivatives, spelled apostrophe with e three times, and apostro¬ 
phy with y three times! Again; in his explanation of “ case,” in his grammar, prefixed to 
the American Dictionary, he has spelled apostrophy with y twice! He has, in defining 
breathe and leash, spelled greyhound with c , but in defining course and stablestand, he has 
spelled it grayhound, with a! He has, in defining clog and load, spelled encumber with e , 
but in defining burden, he has spelled incumber with i ! He has, in defining clog and load, 
spelled encumbrance with e, but in defining clear and clogging, he has spelled incumbrance 
with i ! &c. &c. &e. 

Thirdly: he has frequently spelled a word two ways, and has given a preference; but he 
has as often used the orthography in his definitions, which he has not preferred in his text, 
as that which he has preferred! Thus, he has spelled feather and fether with a and without 
it, and has given fether, without a, the preference, as “ the most correct orthography;” and, 
in defining feather and its derivatives, he has spelled fether without a twenty-six times; in 
defining plume and its derivatives, seventeen times; in defining fledge, seven times; and in 
defining fowl, goose, hawk, pillow, last, quill, tick, and unfledged, he has also spelled fether 
without a; but in defining bipennate, bird, avoset, bed, bolster, crest, crane, and crow, he 
has spelled feather with a! lie has spelled leather and lether with a and without it, and has 
given lether, without a, the preference, as “ the most correct orthography;” and in de¬ 
fining leather and its derivatives, he has spelled lether without a nine times; and, in de¬ 
fining last, leash, moccason, pocket-book, shoe, and thong, he has also spelled lether without 
a; but in defining air-jacket, alutation, awl, apron, ball, bind, bandoleers, buckskin, cord- 
waincr, coriaceous, and cushion, he has spelled leather with a! He has, in defining leather 
and quail-pipe, spelled lethern without a ; but in defining bandoleers and hose, he has 
leathern with a! He has spelled villainy and villany with i in the second syllable, and 
without it, and has given villany, without i , the preference; and, in defining villain and its 
derivatives, and archvillany, he has spelled it villany, without i, six times; but in defining 
enormity, flagitiousness, exceed, outrageous, and nutvillain, he has spelled villainy with i! 
He has spelled steadfast, steadfastness, steady, and stedfast, stedfastness, and steddy, with a 
and without it, and has, in defining steady, steadfast, and their derivatives, spelled stedfast 
without a four times, stedfastness without a twice, steddy without a nine times, and steddi- 
ncss without a six times, and stedfastness without a, m defining immovability, stedfast 
without a, in defining immovable; but in defining firm, stable, and resolute, he has spelled 
steady with a; in defining firmness and fixedness, he ha* steadfastness with a,; and 
in defining fixation, resolution, stability, and a tableness, he has also spelled steadiness 
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witli a / He has spelled sovereign and suveran, and has given suveran the preference, 
as “the true spelling;” and in defining suveran and its derivatives, lie has spelled 
suveran with u seven times, and suveranty once; but in defining sovereign and its deriva¬ 
tives, he has spelled sovereign with o, and in defining empress he has sovereignty with o! 
He has spelled nuisance and nusance with i and without it, and in defining nuisance he has 
spelled nusance without i ; but in defining abate and its derivatives, he has spelled nuisance 
with i three times 1 &c. &c. &c. 

Fourthly: lie has, in many instances, changed the orthography of a word, and inserted the 
former orthography, and has referred the reader to the new spelling; but he has changed the 
orthography of other words without having given the former orthography, or any reference 
to it. Thus, he has “ bridegroom [see bridegoom,]” which is the new spelling; he has 
“cloak [see cloke,]” which is the new spelling; “ ensure [see insure;]” he has “ endorse 
[see indorse;]” he has “ cruise [see cruse;]” “ chemist [see ciiiinist,]” &c. &c. &c.; but he 
has changed the orthography of the words mosk, ribin, cutlas, skain, sherif, tarif, gimblet, 
porpess, &c. &e., without having given the former orthography, which is mosque, riband, 
cutlass, skein, sheriff, tariff, gimlet, porpoise, &c., or any reference to it in his text! 

Fifthly: lie lias many words spelled two different ways in his text, which he has coupled, 
sometimes even without reference to their alphabetical arrangement, so that the reader can 
see the different spelling of the same word at once; but he has other words differently 
spelled, which are not thus coupled, which is a great inconvenience. Thus, he has, in the 
text, coupled crier and cryer, croop and croup, boose and bouse, tongue and tung, feather and 
fether, leather and lether, villain and villan, sluice and sluse, crout and krout, polype and pol¬ 
ypus, nuisance and nusance, steady and steddy, &c. &c.; but he has not coupled boosy and 
bousy, chemist and chimist, chemistry and chimistry, bridegroom and bridegoom, sovereign 
and suveran, gipsey and gypsey, &c. &c. 

Sixthly: • he has, in his text, coupled many words which lie lias spelled two different 
ways with one first in its alphabetical arrangement, and in another place die other word 
first, agreeably to die alphabetical arrangement of that word, in this manner alternately 
giving each word, dius coupled, a preference, by placing it first S Thus, he has croop and 
croup, croup and croop; boose and bouse, bouse and boose, &c. &c. 

In addidon to die preceding, Mr. Webster has spelled many words in three different 
ways, which have heretofore been spelled in one way only. Thus, he has height, highth, 
hignt; raindeer, ranedeer, reindeer; paroquet, paroket, perroquet, &c. &c. Aldiough Mr. 
Webster has spelled so many words differendy, yet he lias observed under the word cion, that 
“ different modes of spelling the same word arc very inconvenient.” Still lie has five times 
as much variable and contradictory spelling as all odier lexicographers!! 

Thus, I have, in six prominent particulars, endeavoured to show wherein Mr. Webster’s 
dictionary is objectionable as a “ Standard of orthography.” In doing this, I have merely 
given a few general examples of each class, and have left it with the critical reader to ex¬ 
amine more particularly as inclinadon and leisure shall dictate. 

I will now take notice of some of the discrepances in the orthography of the words in the 
text and definitions of Mr. Webster’s Dictionaiy. I have already taken notice of some of the 
discrepances in die orthography of Mr. W ebster’s definiuons and text; but those were words 
which are dijfercnlly spelled indie text, with or without preference being given. The dis¬ 
crepances of which I shall now take notice arc those in which the words are spelled, in the 
definitions , differendy from die text of the American Dictionary. Many of these words are 
spelled, in the definitions, agreeably to the text of Johnson, Walker, Jameson, &c.; others 
agreeably to neither; and many of diem are spelled agreeably to Webster’s Spelling-Book, 
contrary to his dictionary and those of Johnson, Walker, &c. It is, unquestionably, of die 
greatest importance that the orthography of the words used in the definitions of a diedonary, 
should agree with that of the text, as those who use the diedonary will have diis erroneous 
orthography continually before them, if disagreeing with the text, until they become familiar 
with it, and will often make use of this incorrect ordiography in spelling. 

That Mr. Webster himself considers it important that diere should be an agreement in dio 
orthography of the definitions and text, appears evident from the fact that he has, at the close 
of die American Dictionaiy, in his “ Corrections” inserted a note in which he has shown 
that Johnson wrote despatch with i , instead of e , in his definitions, contrary to his text.— 
This note it seems should have been inserted in the introduction where he lias spoken of dis¬ 
patch ; and, it is dius, in his “ Corrections,” introduced. “ Under dispatch , in die introduc¬ 
tion add; Dr. Johnson himself wrote dispatch. The word dius written occurs twice in his 
dictionary under send, and five dmes under speed, and this orthography has been continued 
to the present time. It has been transcribed into all the dictionaries made from Johnson’s, 
at least into all which I have examined, even down to Chalmers and Jameson.” Yet Mr. 
Webster. “ himself ” not only spelled the word despatch widi e in die text of his two former 
dictionaries, [see page 13] precisely as Johnson and Walker have spelled it, but he uctually 
had the word dispatch with i under the same words send and speed, contrary to his own 
text, in his dictionary published in 1806, and also under die words expedience, expedite, and 
expeditiously in the same dictionaiy ! lie likewise spelled dispatch with i, contrary to his 
text, under die word send, in his dictii nary publish*.d m lb 17 ! 
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r In this the American Dictionary, Mr. Webster has, under the word betrust and its deriv¬ 
atives, spelled entrust with e, instead of i, contrary to his text, six times, and once 
in his preface! Thus, we have the following singular coincidence: Johnson made use of 
i instead of e in despatch , contrary to his text, “ twice under send, and Jive times under speed 
and Mr. Webster has made use of e instead of i in intrust , contrary to his text, six times 
under betrust , and once in his preface— two and Jive are seven — six and one are seven !! t 

Perhaps there never was among the acts of any author, a more illiberal and ungenerous 
act than that of Mr. Webster’s inserting the preceding note in his Dictionary, relative to Dr. 
Johnson and the word despatch , when he had himself copied the blunder into his former 
dictionaries, under the sane words !! 

From the preceding note, it is evident that Mr. Webster does consider it of importance, 
that the orthography of the definitions and text should be alike, and I will, therefore, show 
that Mr. Webster is far from uniformity and consistency, in this important particular. 

Many of these words are spelled in the definitions of the American dictionary as they have 
been for many years in Webster’s spelling-book, contrary to the text of all Webster’s dic¬ 
tionaries; and, also contrary to the text of Johnson, Walker, &c. 

He has achievment, contrary to his text (achievement) eighteen times under the following 
words; fabulous, gest, glorious, hatchment, heroic, labor, merit, might, obelisk, panegyric, 
perform, portray, pride, productive, twice under renown, rich and scald: He has cholic, con¬ 
trary to his text (colic) under bias: He has cobler, contrary to his text (cobbler) five times 
under the words botcher, last, ride, and souter: He lias holiday, contrary to his text (holy- 
day, eight times under the words calends, even, fair, ferial, three times under feriation, and 
highday: He has briar, contrary to Ins text (brier) under rose: He has faggot , contrary to 
his text (fagot) five times under the words bavin, dunnage, and kid: He has bason, contrary 
to his text (basin) eight times under the words font, goldfish, muller, pelvis, pool, rocksait, 
Reservoir, and rim: He has cyder, contrary to his text (cider) five times under the words bot¬ 
tle, brandy, brisk, distill, and perkin : He has chesnut, contrary to his text (chestnut) ten 
limes under the words bay, beaver, beech, bur, earthnut, fieldfare, mastful, mate, and tannin: 
He has cyderkin, contrary to his text (ciderkin) under perkin and purre: He has cypher, 
contrary to his text (cipher) six times under the words binary, cryptography, fraction, key, 
'monogram, and round : He has sheriff, contrary to his text (sherif) fijty-three times under 
the words accountable, advance, admeasurement, approver k array, breve, calendar, candi¬ 
date, cheriff, commit, conservator, constitute, coroner, county, custody, deputation, depute and 
its derivatives, discharge, distringas, elisor, empannel, escape, esquire, execution, exigent, 
extend, extent, fee, fierifacias, imprisonment, informing, inquest Jail, lawday, landgrave, liv¬ 
eryman, mainprize, marshal, liisiprius, outlaw, outrider, oyes, office, palsgrave, panel, peace- 
officer, and pipe: He has mizen, contrary to his text (mizzen) eighteen times under the 
words admiral, aftersails, bagpipe, bark, brail, bumkin, courses, dogger, driver, flag, friga- 
toon, gaff, galiot, crossjack, howker, ketch, and ship: He has plaintiff, contrary to his text 
(plaintif) fifty-six times under the words account, appellor, avoid, bail, blank, bar, capias, 
champerty, cognizance, cognizee, cognizor, competent, complainant, compurgation, cost, 
counsel, x.rossbill, crossexamine, day, decide, declare, declaration, default, defense, delay, 
demand, demandant, demur, elegit, enjoin, discontinuance, find, imparlance, injunction, lie, 
make, merge, nonability, nonproficient, nonsuit, object, objection, and party: He has embit¬ 
ter, contrary to his text (imbitter) fourteen times under the words disquietude, edge, em¬ 
poison, envenom, exasperate, and impoison : He has hindrance, contrary to his text (hiri- 
derance) seven times under the words arrest, bar, check, counteraction, cross, forbidding, 
and passport: He has licence, contrary to his text (license) seven times under the words cu¬ 
rate, effrenation, fly, imparl, imparlance, limiter, and scurrilous: He has abridgement, con¬ 
trary to his text (abridgment) under the word cote: He has spelled paroquet, paroket, and 
perrbquet, three different ways in lhs text; and, under the word anaca, he has spelled it par¬ 
akeet, and under lory he has spelled it parroquet, both contrary to o,ll three of the words in his text! 
He has diarrhsea and diarrhoea, both contrary to his text(diarrhea)under the words lax, looseness, 
coeliac and colliquative! He has carcase, contrary to his text (carcass)under the words anhima, 
corps, mortar, and quarter: He has liquorice, contrary to his text (licorice) under astragal and 
ginseng: He has asafeetida, and assafetida, both contrary to his text ( asafetida) under bag and 
gumresin ! He has ribband and ribbon, both contrary to his text(ribin)under flare and pendent! 
He has sirrup and syrup, both contrary to his text (sirup) under the words capillaire, consist¬ 
ency, eclegm, hippocras, arvd lohock: He has cameleon and chamelion, both contrary to his 
text (chameleon) under knaci\« and lizard! He has etherial, contrary to his text (ethereal)^? 
times under the words heaven, quintessence, skim, same and region : He has sallad, contra¬ 
ry to his text (salad) under the words beetradish and lenten: He has serjeant, contrary to 
his text (sergeant) under the words advocate, attorney, counsel, lawyer, and petit: He has 
merchandize, contrary to his text (merchandise) eighteen times under the words article, book¬ 
keeping, broker, buckram, cargo, chaffer, cocket, commodity, curator, custom, emporium, ex¬ 
port, exporter, goods, gross, guard, innocency, and kidder: lie has entrust, contrary to his 
text (intrust) fifty-one times under the v/ords account, address, adjourn, administration, agen¬ 
cy, answer, bail, bellight, cash-keeper, charge, commend, commission, commit, commitment, 
confide, concrcdit. confident confider, counsel, defaulter, delegate, demand, deposite, eleemosy- 
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ry, embezzle, employ, financier, guardian, intimate, lovetale, office, paymaster, peculate, 
peculation, peculator, privy-seal, regency, responsible, and sequestration; He has woe, 
contrary to his text (wo) ten times under the words deliver, epoch, eternize, feel, join, 
mockery, mortal, pineful, pomp, and respond: He has ensnare, contrary to his text 
(insnare) twenty-six times under the words benet, captious, captive, catch, deceit, deceive, 
and their derivatives, entoil, entrap, gudgeon, hamper, hook, illa.jueate, luck, mesh, noose, 
pit, and take: He has caravansera, contrary to his uxt (caravansary) under ammonia: 
He has enterprize, contrary to his text (enterprise) eiisht times under tlie words abandon, 
adventure and its derivatives, advisedly, chevisanc;, expedition, and over: He has tran¬ 
quility, contrary to his text (tranquillity) twc'uc tim s uiidjr ih • words composedness, agi¬ 
tation, composure, disquiet and its derivatives, halcyon, and under quiet and its derivatives : 
He has decypher, contrary to his text (decipher) under the words blazon A and cipher: He 
has phrenzv, contrary to his text (phrensy) under phrenitis: He has bishoprick, contrary to 
his text (bishopric) under erection: He has hammock, contrary to his text (hammoc) under 
netting: He has courtezan, contrary to his text (courtesan) under penitent: He has highth- 
en and highten, both contrary to his text (heighten) under the word irritate, twice under 
enhance, and twice under exaggerate! He has plough, contrary to his text (plow) under 
new: He has faulchion, contrary to his text (falchion) under bite and saber: He has 
intreat, contrary to his text (entreat) under the words appetence, deprecate, and obsecrate: 
He has vermillien, contrary to his text (vermilion) under the words miniate andminious: 
He has oliuse, contrary to his t~xt (choose) twice under arbitration: He has guaranteed, 
contrary to his text (guarantied) under peace: He has cauldron, contrary to his text (cal¬ 
dron) under enchant and flaw: He has waggon, contrary to his text (wagon) under caisson 
and matross: He has woodchuck, contrary to his text (woodchuk) under marmot: He has 
hazle, contrary to his text (hazel) under catkin, cobnut, julus, nut, and rod: He has 
enquire, contrary to his text (inquire) under beseech, character, consulting, consulted, and 
nose: He has also enquiiy, contrary to his tjxt (inquiry) under arrive, examen, consult, 
and curious: He has maize, contrary to his text (maiz) under articulation, breadcorn, cop, 
and broomcorn: He has reverie, contrary to his text (rcytry) once under dump, and three 
times under disentrance: He has intreaty, contrary to his text (entreaty) under depreca¬ 
tion, flexible, and obsecration: He has gilliflower, contrary to his text (gillyflower) under 
carnation, caryphylloid, lay. and dam wort: He has spinnet, contrary to his text (spinet) 
twice under manichord : He has spiggot, contrary to liis l xt (spigot) under faucet : He 
has crumb, contrary to his text (crum) under particle : K > has neighbour, contrary to his 
text (neighbor) under recess : He has flageolet, contrary to liis text (flagelet) under recor¬ 
der: He has tambour, contrary to his t xt (tambor) under morrice: He lias pennyless, 
contrary to his text (penniless) under less: He has vert brae, contrary to his text (verteber) 
under loin and neck: Ho has giiToc, contrary to his text (girrock) under lacertus: He 
has critick, contrary to his text (critic) under persuade : He has antick, contrary to 
his text (antic) under mummer: He has fibre, contrary to his text (fiber) under 
fibrolite and peristaltic : He has avoird poise. contrary to his text ( avoirdupois) 
under bahar and decagram: He Ins ctntiiu 1, contrary to his text (sentinel) under 
garret: He has pontiff contrary to his text (poii tif) under asiarch, lama, and papal: He 
has raccoon, contrary to liis text (racoon) under coati: He In s burthen, contrary to his 
text (burden) seven times under barge, buss, cat, coa«;t r. c .edition, and tunnage: He has 
ballust.er, contrary to his text (baluster) under rave, end twin under rail: He has balus¬ 
trade, contrary to his text (balustrade) und-T ruii • ’d ^ -tuary : He has Jiavoc, contrary to 
his text (havork) under fray: lit; has engraft, contrary to his text (ingraft) five times under 
applegraft, clcflgraft, receive, and imp: lie has pr-tencr, contrary to liis text (pretense) 
under belie, government, hypocrisy, and maroon: He has preterite, contrary to liis text 
(preterit) under arose, ate, and conge: He has benefit ted, contrary to his text (benefited) 
under advantaged: He has analyse, contrary to his text (analyze) under hedenbergite and 
reviewed: He has anglicise, contrary to his text (anglicize) under bivouac and reveille: 
He has gamut, contrary to his text (gammut) under scale and the letter F: He has enwrap, 
contrary to his text (inwrap) six times under eircumplication, intrigue, infold, roll, and 
whipped: He has sadler, contrary to his text (saddler) under the words artificer and awh 
He has partizan, contrary to his text (partisan) four times under contention and jacobite! 
He has cimitar, contrary to his text (cimiier) under saber: He has pedlar, contrary to his 
text (pedler ) four times under hawker, piepoudre and huckster: He has gypsey, contrary 
to his text (gipsev) four times under bind, cymbal, deity, and dent - He has hulbert, con¬ 
trary to his text (halberd) three times under fieldstaff, glair, and sergeant: He has ton, 
contrary to his text (tun) five times under caravel, lie ght, and prisage : He has sulkey, 
contrary to his text (sulky) under carriage: He has casque, contrary to his text (cask) 
under harness and armor: He has batoon and baton in the text, but under the wc^d scarp 
he has battoon, contrary to both of then*! He has superintendnnee, contrary /b his text 
(superintendence) under chancellor, consignee, and seneschal: He has taffety contrary to 
his text (taffeta) under aridas and fair: He has embosom, contrary^ to his text 
(imbosom) under imposing and isle: He 1ms empannel, contrary to hisAcxt (lmpannel) 
three times under petit and jury * He has tiplor, contrary to his text (tippler) under drinker 
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and drinkinghousc: He has also tipiing, contrary to his text (tippling) under alehouse ; 
He has tatling, contrary to his text (tattling) under i'uliie and garrulity: He has also tatler, 
contrary to his text (tattler) under blow: He. has turnip, contrary to liis text (turnep) under 
rape: He has stupify, contrary to his text (stupefy) under doze, drunk, dull, and fox : He 
has frolic, contraiy to his text (irolick) under ape and curvet: He has slyly, contrary to 
his text (slily) under closely, peep, and subtly: He has clue, contrary to his text (clew) 
under goosewing: ITe has dependant, contrary to his text (dependent) four times under 
hangeron, retainer, and satellite: He has headache, contrary to his text (headach) jive 
times under complain, for, and cephalic: He has saviour,contrary to his text (savior) under 
scene: He has fulness, contrary to his text (fullness) under blissfulness, branchiness, 
buffel, and complement: Ho has duinsss, contrary to his text (dullness) under amblycpy 
and constitutional: He has respite, contrary to his text (respit) under act and breath : He 
has unskilful, contrary to his text (unskillful) under artless and bad: He has unskilfully, 
contrary to his text (unskillfully)^we times under badly, botch, botched, ignorant, and igno¬ 
rantly! He has musrol, under bit, and mussroli under martingal, both contrary to his 
text (musrole) 1 He has parsnip, contrary to his text (pars nep) under caraway: He has 
furze, contrary to his text (furz) under crake and kid: He has fulfil, contraiy to his text 
(fulfill) eleven times—once under each of the words accomplish, complete, compliment, 
defaulting, effectuate, engagement, and four times under comply! He has traveller, contrary 
to his text (traveler) under caravan : He has worshipping, contrary to his text (worship¬ 
ing) under fornication: He has worshipper, contrary to his text (worshiper) under gen¬ 
tile: He has whiskey, contrary to his text (whisky) under spirit: He has wilfulness, v 
contrary to his text (willfulness) under farm: He has skilfulness, contrary to his text 
(skillfulness) under featness : He has worshipped, contrary to his text (worshiped) five 
times under abracadabra, achor. adored, feticism, and profess: He has wilfully, contrary 
to his text (willfully) under contumacious and prevaricate : He has duellist, contrary to his 
text (duelist) under bravery and combatant: tie has revelling, contrary to his text (revel¬ 
ing) jour times—once under carouse, and three times under bacchanalian! He has dialling, 
contrary to his text (dialing) four times— once under each of the words declinator and horo¬ 
loge, and twice under gnomonics ! He has wilful, contrary to his text (willful) three times 
under barratry, contumacy, and guilt: He lias thresh, contrary to his text (thrash) four 
times under beat, grant, pile, and stover: He lias ti av oiling, contrary to Ins text (traveling) 
six times under circulatorious, coach, fancy, far, forge, gest: Ho has fulfilment, contrary 
to his text (fulfillment)/^?’ times under breach, break, compliment, and expietion: He has 
skilfully, contrary to his text (skillfully) five times under artfully, de.fly, dextrously, discern¬ 
ingly, and fencing: He has skilful, contrary to his text (skillfni) twenty-seven times— 
once under each of the words adroit, adroitly, agriculturist, artist, connoisseur, cope, dancer, 
deftly, distance, exercised, experienced, expert, expertly, express, feat, fierceness, find, man¬ 
ager, please, and twice under each of the words clever, con, cunning, and dextrous! &c. &c. 

When I commenced the exposition of the discrepances in the orthography of the defini¬ 
tions and text in the American Dictionary, I intended to show all which 1 had discovered; 
but they are so numerous that the limits of this review will not permit me to pursue the ex¬ 
position farther. I have already shown between seven and eight hundred discrepances ot 
tliis kind, and have noted about/re hundred others. Enough lias been given, it is believed, 
however, to convince the reader of the evident want of uniformity and consistency in the 
orthography of the definitions and text. The candid reader can readily judge whether it is 
justifiable on the part of Mr. Webster to censure or condemn Johnson's discrepances in his 
definitions and text, when he has more than twelve hundred in his own dictionary, some of 
which are evidently copied from Johnson’s dictionary, for they appear under the same words 
in both dictionaries! [See pages 13, 15,1G, and 17.] Having thus pointed out sonic of the most 
prominent defects , inconsistencies , and contra aid ions in the American Dictionary, which 
are much more numerous than in any other dictionary, I will now show, that the “ innova¬ 
tions and anomalies” introduced by Mr. Webster in his several books, have done more to in¬ 
troduce irregularity in orthography, than all of the other works published in tliis country and 
in England within fifty years, even if we take his American Dictionary for the “ Standard.” 
1 will also show that nearly all of the erreurs in spelling which now appear on almost every 
page of the best written books and periodical publications, and in nearly every column of 
our newspapers, have been introduced and kept in use through die medium of his Spelling- 
Book and former dictionaries, the orthography of which is now rejected by him in his 
•American Dictionary! 

First: he spelled a great many words in the spelling lessons of his Spelling-Book, con¬ 
trary to the text of all his dictionaries, and that of Jolmson and Walker; and, this contra¬ 
dictory orthography lias been continued in his Spelling-Book and dictionary more than 
twenty /ears !! 

Thus, «ncle, achievment, boult, bass, (a long,) biggen, chace, calimanco, chalibeate, 
cholic, clench, cobler, doat, epaulette, enthral, etherial, faggot, frolic, fellon, grey, goslin, 
hindrance, hailoc, impale, jocky, laste, laquey, negociatc, noggen, phrenzy, paroxism, 
rince, sadler, sailed, staunch, streight, seignor, shear, tatler, thresh, &c. &c., instead of ankle, 
achievement, bolt, base, biggin, chase. calamanco, chalybeate, colic, clinch, cobbler, dote, 
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epaulet, inlhral, ethereal, fagot, frolick, felon. gray, gosling, hinderance, halloo, empale, 
josksy, last, lackey, negotiate, noggii, p’.ir’mv, paroxysm, rinse, saddler, salad, stanch, 
straight, seignior, shore, tattler, thrash, &c. &/\ 

The first and incorrect spelling of *h so wm-d* aV.v* now]. will not only be found in our 
best publications and newspapers of tin pv • ,o n‘ 1 1 \ b.i gi* n f has b^^ii the influence of 
the incorrect orthography of f he*c words, ih i- ml 1 , t 1 . : i i or f.f sen authors of Spelling- 

Books. compiled since Webster’s, in thh ^oumry, huv r * m t of tinsc erfours from 
Mr. Webster’s SpelLng-Book ! an 1 v:n M *. W *bs ■ " ; n elf ’ his spelled nearly all of 
these words in this erroneous manner in the definition* f id A.nu-icm Dictionary!! [See 
pages 16, 17, and 18, of th ; s Review.] 

Secondly: he has spelled many words in h's dicPona-y \ ubFsh-rl in 1306, contrary to his 
Spelling-Book, and also contrary to his dictionary publsh d in 1817: thus, abridgment, 
bueeaneer, callico, doctrin, dstermin, enterprise, cxauui, hav.jck, medicin, opposit, perquisit, 
requisit, &c. &c. 

Thirdly: he has spelled many words in his dictionary published in 1817, contrary to hir 
Spelling-Book, and also contrary to his dictionary pnbl sh r d m 180(3: thus, aidecamp, bucai? 
neer, enrollment, pnumatics, sepulchre, tennon, woolen, &c. &c. 

Fourthly: in his dictionary published in 1317, he changed the orthography of many 
words, which, in the dictionary of 1306, were contrary to his Spelling-Book, and conformed 
tfiem to the orthography of his Spelling-Book, in accordance with the dictionaries of Johnson 
and Walker: thus, apposite, blamcable, calico, determine, doctrine, examine, medicine, op¬ 
posite, perquisite, requisite, &c. 

Fifthly: he spelled many words in both his former dictionaries contrary to his Spelling* 
Book, which he has now spelled, in the American Dictionary, agreeably to his former 
Spelling-Book, and in accordance with the orthography of Johnson and Walker! thus, 
apostrophe, avoirdupois, bombasin, catastrophe, imagine, libertine, mackerel, quadrille, 
quarantine, radish, &,c. &c. 

Sixthly : he has now, in the American Dictionary, spelled many words agreeably to John¬ 
son and Walker, but which were spelled difT rcntly from them in both his former dictionaries 
and Spelling-Book, whereby an orthography has for many years been taught through the 
medium of those books, which he now acknowledges to have been erroneous, by adopting 
the orthography of Johnson and Walkcr in tlmse words: thus, bucaaicr, diphthong, guaran¬ 
ty. (verb,') merchandise, potato, raillery, triphthong. &e. &c. 

Seventhly: he has introduced many “innovations” in the American Dictionary, which 
he has not “ reduced to uniformity,” and has, therefore, increased , rather than diminished 
the “ anomalies” in our language. [See pages 7, 8, 9 ; 10, and il; see also pages, 47, 4d 
49, &c.] 

Thus I have endeavoured to examine the American Dictionary fairly and candidly, ana 
to compare it with the dictionaries of Johnson, Walkcr, Jameson, Todd, and others, and i 
regret the conclusion, that it is more erroneous , less uniform and consistent , than any one 
of them, and, if adopted as “ A Standard,” must lay thefoundation of more numerous con - 
tradiclio-ns and “ anomalies' ’ than at present exist in the language. And here I could wish 
that I did not feel myself bound to animadvert upon what I deem illiberally on the part of the 
author of the American Dictionary towards former lexicographers, most of whom are now 
“ beyond the reach, and out of hearing of his complaints,” and. therefore, unable to answer 
him. If the author of the American Diet!••.navy, who has enjoyed the advantages of their 
publications, lias more contradictions, incrnswfev'ir.^ and ar m a lies, than they have, and 
more than twelve hundred d's-m-pan'e-s in h.s t xt and d fintcions, surely charity should 
have induced him to throw a manic over half of that number in the earlier works of John¬ 
son, Walker, and others. If he can claim to 1 y j !>*<!: d in violating his own rules and 
principles in the great number of instances shown in tins review, surely other lexicographers 
may claim commiseration for minor “ pnon\oli f, s” and less important “ contradictions.” If 
the real object of the author of the American Dictionary was “ to purify the language from 
palpable errors, and reduce the number of its pncnalics; to ru cue it from the mischievous 
influence of sciolists, and that dabbling spirit of innovation which is perpetually disturbing it3 
settled usages;” it is difficult to conceive upon what principles lie can justify the number of 
innovations, contradictions, and anomalies, v-ith which his work abounds. 


REVIEW 


OF 

WEBSTER’S OCTAVO DICTIONARY. 


[The copy , quoted in this Review , bears date 1831.] 

Subsequent to the publication of the “Quarto American Dictionary,” Mr. Webster in¬ 
formed the publick (through the medium of the New York Evening Post, May 28, 1829,) 
that an abridgment of this quarto, in an octavo form, would soon be published, which would 
“comprise all the words in the quarto, with some additions, and with the chief etymologies 
and full definitions.” From this advertisement, we might reasonably infer that the orthog¬ 
raphy in the quarto and in the octavo, agree in the text if not in the definitions . I have com¬ 
pared all the contradictions , inconsistencies , and anomalies , which I have pointed out as 
contained in the quarto, with the octavo abridgment; and I will now show the result of that 
comparison. This exposition, it is presumed, will be considered proper and fair; for, al¬ 
though it is stated in the preface to the octavo abridgment, that “ as the author of the origi¬ 
nal work has intrusted the superintendence of the Abridgment to another person, lie is not to 
be considered as responsible for any of the modifications already alluded to. The quarto edi¬ 
tion will, of course, be considered as presenting his exact views of the proper arrangement 
and exhibition of words in respect to their orthography and pronunciationyet it is be¬ 
lieved that lie (Mr. Webster) is and should be responsible for the correctness or incorrect¬ 
ness ofthe orthography in the octavo, inasmuch as it is titled with his name, and not Worces¬ 
ter’s, and is given to the publick undov his authority only, the name of Mr. Worcester not 
appearing on the titlepage, or at the end of the preface. 1 shall, therefore, consider the octa¬ 
vo Webster's , and, with this opinion, shall proceed to point out the variation s in orthography 
from the quarto, made in the octavo—that a part of the orthography objected to in the prece¬ 
ding review has been changed in the text of the octavo, agreeably to the orthography of 
Johnson and Walker—that nearly all the contra dictions and inconsistencies in the orthog¬ 
raphy of the text still remain in the octavo; and. I will also show in what manner and 
wherein many of the discrepances in the text and definitions ofthe quarto, “ arc corrected" in 
the octavo, viz. by changing the orthography in the text ofthe octavo, and making it agree¬ 
able to the orthography of Walker ! The other discrepances, with few exceptions, remain 
as in the quarto. The inconsistencies and contradictions in the orthography of the class 
of words which end in ck, pointed out on pages 7 and 8, remain the same in the octavo, ex¬ 
cept the following which are contradictory : thus, 


Quarto . Octavo. Quarto. Octavo. 

Almanack, Almanac, I Hattock, Ilattoc, 

Hemlock, Hcmloc, Hillock, Hilloc, 

Mattock, . Mattoc. | Almanack-makcr. Almanac-maker. 

The following inconsistency in the quarto, pointed out on page 8. is retained in the octa¬ 
vo. He has spelled mimic , when a noun, without k, and with it when a verb; yet, he has 
made no such distinction in the words frolic!; and traffick, having spelled them with k in 
both cases. 

The class of words which usually end in rc, Mr. Webster spelled in the quarto with cr, as 
stated on page 9; thus accouter , center , maneuver , & c . and their derivatives; and these 
words were thus spelled in the definitions in the qua-.-to: but wc find these words and their 
derivatives changed in the octavo agreeable to Walkei, and also in the definitions, although 
Mr. Webster has strongly condemned this termination re , in the introduction to the quarto ! 

Mr. Webster remarks, “in the present instance, want cf uniformity is not the only evil._ 

The present orthography has introduced an awkward mode of wr\tim r the derivatives for 

example, centred, - ‘ 1 . 11 — 7 ” - 1 * v * * ' ' * ** 

ed re in the octav 
the principle above 
dictionaries: 


Q nor to. 
Accouter, 

Accoutering, 

Accoutered, 

Accouterments, 

Amphitheater, 


Octavo. 

Acc< U»i •, i 
Ac • r, j 
Accoutring, 
Accoutred, 
Accoutrements, 
Amphitheatre, ) 
Amphitheater, 5 


Quarto. 

CTu.r, 

< i A rin g, 

A entered, 
Concenter, 

Concentering, 


Octavo. 


Centred, 
Concentre, } 
Concenter, $ 
Concentring, 
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Octavo. 
Concentred, 
Fibre, ) 

Fiber, $ 
Lustre, ) 
Luster, $ 
Maneuver,( to. and v.) Manoeuvre, ( 71 .) 

Maneuver, 


Quarto. 

Concentered, 

Fiber, 

Luster, 


Maneuvering, 

Maneuvered, 

Meter, 

Miter, (to. and v.) 


Mitered, 

Niter, 

Ocher, 

Ocherous, 

Scepter, 


(».) 


Manoeuvre, (v.) 
Manoeuvring, 
Manoeuvred, 
Metre, £ 
Meter, 3 
Mitre, 

Miter, 

Mitre, 

Mitred, 

Nitre, ) 

Niter, $ 

Ochre, ) 
Ocher, £ 
Ochreous, 
Sceptre, 
Scepter, 


00 


Quarto. Octavo. 

ScepterCd, Sceptred, 

Sepulcher, (to, and v.) Sepulchre, (to.) 

Sepulcher, 


Sepulchcring, 

Sepulchercd, 

Specter, 

Verteber, 

Omber, ) 
Ombre, I 
Peter, ) 
Petre, 5 
Saber, ) 
Sabre, ) 
Saber, (v.) 
Saltpeter, 
Saltpetre, 
Theater, 
Theatre, 
Massacer, j 
Massacre 


. & TO.) 


Sepulchre, 
Sepulchring, 
Sepulchred, 
Spectre, ) 
Specter, $ 
Vertebre, 
Verteber, 
Ombre, ) 
Omber, f 
Petre, ) 
Peter, i 
Sabre, ) 
Saber, ) 
Sabre. (i?A 
Saltpetre, *" ) 
Saltpeter, $ 
Theatre, ) 
Theater, } 
Massacre, ) 
Massacer, 5 
Massacre, 


s (»•) I 
(»•) ) 


Thus we see that in the octavo the termination re is preferred in all cases in the class of 
words above given, except in reconnoiter, reconnoitenng, and reconnoitered which he has 
spelled cr, contrary to oil of the others in the text of the octavo!; and, that cr is preferred in 
all cases in the quarto ! and the re is given in all cases in the definitions in the octavo, but 
er in the o A uarto, as center , luster, &c. centre, lustre , &c. so that there are hundreds of coni- 
tradictinns in the orthography of this ciass of words in the definitions of the quarto and octa¬ 
vo ! This class of words forms one of the most prominent distinctions between the orthogra¬ 
phy of Mr. Walker and Webster, and it is one for which Mr. Webster and the friends of the 
nuarto claim as much as for that of any other pretended improvement in the orthography of 
tlie American Dictionary; and, Mr. Webster has condemned the orthography of the termi¬ 
nation re (both in the quarto and in his dictionary published in 1SCG) more strongly than 
that of any other class of words in which he disagrees with Johnson and Walker! The 
contradictions between the quarto and octavo in this class of words alone, (in the lent and 
definitions,') amount to more thana’l the contradictions contained in the whole cf Johnson’s 
Dictionary ! 

The class of words which usually end in /T, Mr. Webster, in the quarto, spelled generally 
with single f, in the dissyllables and trisyllables, either in his text or in the "■corrections' 
at the close of his dictionary; and, he gave the single J the preference ; but, in the octavo he 
has spelled these words differently and \\i\spreferred the ([, both in the text and definitions ! 
Thus, the discrepances in the orthography of the text and definitions in this class of words 
contained in the quarto, pointed out on page 10, “ are corrected in the octavo.” The words of 
litis class are changed in the text agreeably to Walker, consequently these words agree with 
the definitions in the octavo ! These words are spelled in the manner following, in the oc¬ 
tavo and quarto: thus— 

Quarto. Octavo. 

Bailiff {text) Bailiff 

Bailif(coRRECTiONs) Bailif 
Caitiff {text) ™ 

Caitif (cor.) 

Dandruff (te.rf) 

Dandruf (cor.) 

Mast iff (text) 

Mastif (cor.) 

Plaintif 


Pontif 

Archpontiff 

Restif(TO.) 

Restifness 

Re&tif (a.) 


Caitiff) 
Caitif ) 

Dandruff 

Mastiff) 
Maslif J 
Plaintiff) 
Plaintif l 
Pontiff) 
Pom.if £ 
Archpontiff 
Restiff (to .) 
Restilfness 
Restiff) , . 
Restif J (*) 


Quarto. 

Octavo. 

Sherif 

Sheriff l 
Sherif $ 

Dcputysheriff 

Dcputysheriff 

Dcputysherif 

Boundbailiff 

Boundbailiff 

Bnmbailiff 

Bumbailiff 

Undershcrif 

Undershcrifl 

Distaff 

Distaff 

Hippogriff 

Midriff 

Hippogriff 

Midriff 

Cliff(/c.rO 

Cl if (cor.) 

Cliff 

Distatflliistle 

Distaffthistle 

Tarif (11. &. V.) 

Tariff) , N 
Tarif j (» ) 


Tariff (r.) 

Sherifalty 

Sheriffalty 
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Quarto. 

Sherifdom 

Sherifship 


Octavo. 

Sheriffdom 

Sheriffship 


Quarto. 

Sherilwick 

Undersherifry 


Octavo. 

Sheriffwick 

Undersheriffry. 


From an examination of the orthography of the preceding class of words, we shall discov¬ 
er that the termination ff is preferred in every instance in the octavo, both in the text and 
definitions ; and, that their orthography is contradictory in the quarto, although single/ is 
preferred in that dictionary ! [See page 10.] 

The contradictory manner in which the words that end with ance, anse , and ensc, in the 
quarto, pointed out on page 10, remains the same in the octavo, except entrance. 

In the orthography of the words which end with ck or che, pointed out as contradictory 
in the quarto, on page 10, a number of variations has been made in the octavo; thus, 


Quarto. 
Ache ) 
Ake 5 
Aching ) 
Aking J 


Octavo. 
Ache > 
Ake ) 
Aching ) 
Aking 5 


Quarto. 

Unaking 

Boneache 

Headachy 

Heartach 


Octavo. 

Unaching 

Boneache 

Headache 

Heartache 


In defining ake, he has tooths Ac with k , contrary to his text, tcotlmcAc, as in the quarto ! 

The contradictions and inconsistencies in the orthography of the class of words which 
end in l or ll, pointed out on page 11 , remain the same in the octavo in the text; but, a few 
corrections have been made in the definitions, under the words baggage, abetting, accom¬ 
plishment, bilk, find-fault, drivel, and abracadabra. Nearly all of the other contradictions 
pointed out on page 12, remain in the octavo, as vHard with z, unvisard with s, &c. 

The innovations and inconsistencies pointed out on page 12, remain in die octavo, except 
the following; thus— 


Quarto. 

Etherialize 

Etherialized 

Allegeable 


Additions. 


Octavo. 
Etherealizc ) 
Etherealized $ 
Allcdgeable 


Quarto. 

Allegement 

Tlnunring 

Thumstall 


Octavo. 

Allcdgement 

Tliumbring 

Thumbstall 


He has gim&let with b in the definition of the word bore, in the octavo. 

It will be seen by reference to page 13, that 1 pointed out several rules and principles which 
a “ Standard of Orthography ” should possess in an eminent degree ; and on that page particu¬ 
larly specified wherein the quarto is objectionable, as the same words are differ* liily*spelled 
in die text and in the definitions, and that there is want of decision in this particular which 
is a paramount objection to the adoption of any dictionary as a ‘‘Standard of Orthog¬ 
raphy.” 

The objections preferred against the orthography of the quarto are thus given on page 13: 
First— he has spelled many words in two different ways without having given a prtfeienee, 
each of which he has defined precisely or nearly alike, and these words have been spelled 
but one way in his former dictionaries, and in the dictionaries of Johnson, Walker, Ac.: 
Secondly—he has, in using the words thus differently spelled in his text, in defining other 
words, spelled them sometimes with one orthography, and sometimes with the other: 
Thirdly— he has frequently spelled a word two different ways, and has given a preference; 
but he has as often in his definitions, used the orthography which lie has not preferred as 
that which he has preferred : Fourthly — lie has, in many instances, changed the orthogra¬ 
phy of a word, and inserted the former orthography, and has referred the reader to the new 
spelling; but he has changed the orthography of other words without having given the 
former orthography, or any reference to it: Fifthly—he lias many words that are spelled 
two different ways in his text, which he lias coupled, sometimes even without reference to 
their alphabetical arrangements, so that the reader can seethe different spelling of the same 
word at once; but he has other words differently spelled which are not thus coupled, which 
is a great inconvenience: Sixthly—he has, in his text, coupled many words which he has 
spelled in two different ways with one first in its alphabetical arrangement, and in another 
place th mother word first, agreeably to the alphabetical arrangement of that word, in this 
manner, alternately giving each word, thus coupled, a preference by placing it first! 

** As examples have been given under each of the preceding classes Gn pages 14 and 15, the 
reader is referred to them on those pages. 

All of the defects pointed out on page 14, contained in the quarto, are generally the same 
in the octavo. " The defects shown on page 15, contained in the quarto, are generally the 
\ame in the octavo. In defining the words feather, leather, steady, &c. he has not used 
these words without a , as in the quarto ! The same may be said of the word sovereign, 
which is not spelled suveran in the definitions of the octavo, as in the quarto! He has not 
coupled the words chemist and chimist, chemistry and chimistry, &c. in the quarto, but has 
in the octavo, the same with regard to sovereign and suveran ! In the quarto he has spelled 
chimistry with i in the first syllable, and has given this orthography the preference; and, 
he has also a note in the quarto in which he shows that this word should be spelled with i, 
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and he has thus spelled the word chimistry and its derivatives fifteen times in the definitions 
of the same words; but in the octavo he has spelled chemistry and its derivatives with e . 
and has given the words the full definitions after this orthography; and, he has also spelled 
the wora chemistry and its derivatives withe in the definitions in the octavo, contrary to the 
quarto in all cases! Thus the words appear in the quarto and in the octavo: 


Quarto. Octavo. 

Full 

defi¬ 
nitions. 

Chemical Chimical 

(see chimical) Chemical 


Chimical 

Chimically 

Chimist 

Chimistry 


Full 


Chemical | 

ch;:;“ y 1 

| nitlons - Chemistry I 
Chimistry J 


Quarto. 
Chemically 
(see chimically) 
Chemist 

(sec chimist) 
Chemistry 

(see chimistry) 


See Chemistry'. 


Octavo. 
Chimically ) 
Chemically ) 
Chimist ) 
Chemist £ 
Chimistry ) 
Chemistry \ 


Quarto. 

Alchimic 

Alchimical 

Alchimically 

Alchimist 

Alchimisti'S 

Alchimistical 

Alchimy 


Octavo. 

Alchemic 

Alchemical 

Alchemically 

Alchemist 

Alchemistic 

Alchemistical 

Alchemy 


From an examination of the preceding list, we shall perceive that he has given i the pref¬ 
erence both in the text and definitions of the quarto; and, that he has given e the preference 
in this class of words in the text and definitions of the octavo in alt cases ! In the first 
edition of the octavo, (1820) he spelled alchimy and its derivatives with i, but in this edition, 
(1831) he has changed them to e, to agree with chemistry! Was this done by Mr. Webster’s 
consent! If so, why has he alchzmy and its derivatives with i in the duodecimo dictionary, 
bearing the same date, 1831 1 

He has spelled plow and its derivatives with w in the quarto, but plough and its deriva¬ 
tives with ough in the octavo : thus— 


Quarto. 

Plow (n. & v.) 


Plow-alms 

Plow-bote 

Plow-boy 

Plowed 

Plower 


Octavo. 
Plough ) 
Plow \ n ' 
Plough ( v.) 
Plough-alms 
Plough-bote 
Plough-boy 
Ploughed 
Plotigher 


Quarto. 
Plowing (ppr.) 
Plowing (oi.) 
Plow-land 
Plow-man 
Plow-monday 
Plow-share 
Unplowed 
Drillplow 


OctOA'O. 

Ploughing (ppr.) 

Ploughing (?&.) 

Plough-land 

Plough-man 

Plough-monday 

Plough-share 

Unploughed 

Drillpiough 


In this class of words there are the most glaring contradictions that can possibly exist in 
a dictionary; ow is preferred in all cases in the text of the quarto, and ough in all cases in 
the text of the octavo! And yet we are told by Mr. Webster that “one very important 
object of this scries of books, is to reduce to uniformity , the orthography of a great number 
of words which are differently written by different authors.” In the quarto, plow is spelled 
with ow in the definitions; but in the octavo it is sometimes with me and sometimes with cugh ; 
as under plough and its derivatives it is spelled with ough, but under break it is spelled 
with ow ! He has “ unplowcd , not plowed ” in the quarto, and “ unploughed , not ploughed” 
in the octavo! although under break it is uvplowed with oicl 

He has, in the quarto, spelled furlow with ow, and lias given the following note in sup¬ 
port of his new orthography: “ the common orthography furlough is corrupt, as the last 
syllable exhibits false radical consonants. The true orthography \s furlow and he has 
spelled it furlow in the definitions in the quarto; but in the octavo he has spelled it both 
ways, and has given ough the preference both in die text and definitions! Thus— 

Quarto. Octavo. 

Furlow («.) leave of absence. £urloug h j u . leave of absence. 

Furlow (v.) to furnish with a furlow. Furlough j v w ith a furlough. 

In the quarto he has spelled bridegoom without r, in the last syllable, and has said of the 
former orthography, bridegroom , “ such a gross corruption or blunder ought not to remain a 
reproach to philologyyet in the octavo the word is changed baek to the ordiography of 
Walker and Johnson, contrary to the quarto and the preceding note, so that bridcgoom t 
without r in the last syllable, docs not appear in the text or drfn h 5 of die octavo at all 1 
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He has, in the quarto, spelled ribin with single b, and in; but in the octavo he has spell¬ 
ed it three ways! and he has given ribbon the preference, both in the text and in the dejini - 
Hons of the octavo! Thus, in defining ribin and its derivatives, and in defining the word 
millinery, he has, in the quarto, spelled it in all cases ribin , but in the octavo ribbon in the 
same situation ! The words appear in the following manner, in the two dictionaries : 


Quarto. 
Ribin (?t.) 


Ribin, (u. to adorn ivithribins /) 


Riband, 

Ribbon, 

Ribin, 

Ribbon, 


Octavo. 

See Ribbon.) 


v. to adorn with ribbons!) 


In the quarto he has spelled drouth with th as the preferable orthography, and has givGn 
the following note: “ This is usually written drought , after the Belgic dialect; but improp¬ 
erly;” but in the octavo drought is placed first as the preferable orthography in that dic¬ 
tionary ! thus— 


Quo.rto. Octavo. 

Drouth, Drought, 

Drouth 


Quarto. 

Drouthiness, 

Drouth y, 


Octavo. 

Droughtiness, ) 
Drouthiness, J 
Droughty, ) 
Drouthy. 5 


He has in the quarto, spelled Molasses with e in the first syllable; and has said “Mo¬ 
lasses, an incorrect orthography of molasses but in the octavo he has given molasses the, 
preference by placing it first in the text, and has not given molasses in its place agreeable to 
alphabetical arrangement! 

In the quarto, he has spelled porpess with css in the last syllable, and has not given any 
reference to the former orthography porpoise; but in the octavo he has spelled i x. three way’s 
porpoise, par pus, porpess, oise, us, and css, and has given porpoise the preference by placing 
it first, and porpess, the orthography of the quarto, last!!! And yet he says on page 13 of his 
pamphlet, recently published; ;i Porpoise is a mere blunder!” In the quarto, he has spelled 
nightmar without final c, but in the octavo he has spelled it nightmare and nightmar, with 
e and without it, and has given with e the preference; and, in the quarto, he has also in de¬ 
fining incubus spelled nightmar without c, but in the octavo with it! 

He has, in the quarto, spelled hagard, when an adjective and noun with one g, and hag .» 
ardly with one g also, and in defining hagardly he has hagard with one.g; but, in the octa¬ 
vo, he has spelled haggard, noun and adjective, and haggardly , with gg ; and, also in defi¬ 
ning haggardly, he has spelled haggard with gg! 

Nearly all the discrepances in the text and definitions of the quarto, pointed out on pages 
16, 17 and 18, remain the same in the octavo. Perhaps one hundred of the eight hundred 
il are corrected ” in the octavo, mostly, however, by changing the orthography in the text of 
the octavo, and making it agreeable to the orthography of Walker and Johnson! 

The limits of this review will not permit me to pursue the exposition of the contradic¬ 
tions in orthography between Webster’s quarto and octavo dictionaries. The critical read¬ 
er who wishes to know’ more of the “uniformity” of Mr. Webster’s works, can pursue the 
subject, and examine more fully and nAnutcly. I think, however, that enough has been 
shown, to convince every impartial scholar of the impropriety, injustice, and absurdity of 
his condemnation of all English Dictionaries for want of “uniformity,” when there are not 
in existence Uvo English or American Dictionaries w hich disagree in orthography as much 
as Webstei’s quarto and octavo dictionaries disagree! And yet Mr. Webster has stated 
on page 1 of his pamphlet, published during the past yea>*, that “ one very important object 
<of this series of books? (quarto, octavo, school dictionary, and Elementary Spelling Book,) is 
to reduce to uniformity the orthography of a great number of w’ords w hich are differently 
written by different authors” ! 

With regard to the justness of these remarks by Mr. Webster, the candid publick must 
decide, after having read attentively and critically the preceding and following pages of tills 
review. 




REVIEW 


OF 

WEBSTER’S DUODECIMO DICTIONARY 


[The copy , quoted in this Review, bears date 1831.] 

A FEW months after the publication of the octavo dictionary, Hr. Webster published “ A 
Dictionary of the English Language: abridged h'om the Amei.can Liclionary, for tho 
use of Primary Schools and the Counting-Bduse.” 

In the preface to this (duodecimo) dictionary, page 3, m speaking of the orthography of 
the quarto and octavo dictionaries, he has stated, chat “ some errors m orthography escaped 
observation and farther remarks, Eat th: number of tn- se 1 am not able to ascertain; 
as it is not probable that I shall ever again read the whole oi the octavo or quarto edition. 
My intense and long continued labors rmd.r r pose ess nliul to my health and comfort, 
durin- the short period of life which iem.i.ns. [And yet, Mr. Webster, after this ap^ 
peal to die sympathies of the community, relative to the errors wmcli iiad been discover¬ 
ed in his works instead of seeking “ repose has travelled almost without cessation, 
making speeches in the different cm^s mid Lug’ linages, pvjjiiig his new system of 
spelling and, at the same time, com e nnuig J. inison, Walker, r nd others; and has used 
every effort to make “proselytes,” although lie has stated in his pamphl_l, page 8, that 
“ personal application has been made by i'KDDling c'O.mfileus, to teach.. rs and others, for 
the purpose of induing them to lay amde my book (alluding to h's Spelling-Book) and use 
their own” !] A^ki; he says, on na.^ 2. “ this duodecimo volume, my last worl', all 
written and corseted by myself,” [myself ?] (who else would write Webster's dictionary, 
tilt [myself ’jMr. Webster 1) “ is to be considered as containing the pointing, orthography, 
andpronunciation, which I [//] most approvealthough on page 3, in th ; preface prefixed 
to the octavo dictionary, published brt ..L- mouths previous to the date of the preface from 
which the preceding extract is made, li.- stau d, that “ The quaila edition will, of course, be 
consider^ as presenting his exact vieics of (he proper anangement and exhibition of 
words. tn respect to their orthography and pronunciation” !! Again, on page 1 of his 
p an v>nlet, published the past year, he has stated, that “ one very important object of tliis 
se „es of books, (quarto, octavo, duodecimo, and Elementary Spcllir g-Book.) is to reduce to 
uniformity,” thereby convoying tile idea that these four books are sf uniform” and consistent 
in their orthography! 

I now propose to show that “ this duodecimo volume, his last work, all written and cor¬ 
rected by himself,” is no more to be consulted as a “ Standard of Orthography,” than 
the quarto and octavo dictionaries, the contradictions . inconsistencies , and anomalies of 
which I have already pointed out. 

All the contradictions and inconsistencies in the orthography of the class of words winch 
end withe/:, except hassock, pointed out on pag 8, contained in llw quarto, remain m the duo¬ 
decimo ! The following inconsistency , contained both in the quarto and octavo, is stiil re¬ 
tained in the duodecimo. He has spclLJ mimic , when a noun, without /\ and with n when 
a verb; yet he has made no such distinction in the words frelict: and traffic!; t having spoiled 
them with k, when a noun and verb! This renovation makes another “ aucmaly” tn our 
language, that oi spelling the noun and verb differently, when th y arc proa, vnetd alnu*. 

The orthography of the class of words which end with er, in the quarto, as the ] r. fcinolo 
orthography, pointed out on page 9, he has changed back to the crhogim l,y of die quart , 
with all the contradictions pointed out on tl at page, with tli • addii a of s r nr >.tm 
more! and has given the termination er the preference, cu >r.,ry u tiu (C a\o, pile*) *d 
six months previous I Thus, in the quarto, he has sj elhd fib r. 1 r, r r, ode r nod 
specter, but one way, with er ; but in the duodecimo h*> has sp» Hi d then, hro ways, m and 
re both! The word bclleslcttres he lias spelled with rc in tL • qua no and octavo, but wail 
er in the duodecimo! 

In the duodecimo, he has six different ways of exhibiting the mho: raf hv of this class 
of words, which end with er or re. Thus, center; acre; an»; luth* at* r. [or /re]; fiber# 
fibre; luster, lustre; and scepter, [sceptre]!!! Quite a “ nnifor by” 1 J, which is K a 
prime excellence in spelling.” He condemns, in the introduction io his qua.to, the teimina- 
tion red in sceptred, yet he has, in the text of tho quarto, octavo, and duodecimo, spelled 
hungred with this termination, although hunger is spelled with the termination crl 

Tne class of words which end with ./Tin die octavo, ps the preferable orthography, he ho* 
changed back to the orthography of dr quarto, with single/, with two or throe additional 
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contradictions not in the quarto ! Thus, ho lias spelled mastif and mastiff, with single f 
and/.' He has restif and restive, with/ and i vc l He has distaff with / but all of the other 
words end with single f! He has, after die words sherif and tarif, inserted [sheriff] and 
[tariff] with / in brackets; but lie has not inserted the old orthography of any other words 
except [sheriff] and [tariff] in brackets, after the new orthography! 

He has, in the duodecimo, spelled midriff with/ contrary to his text in definin'* dia¬ 
phragm. He has, in the duodecimo, all the inconsistencies in the class of words whicli end 
in ante an d encc, pointed out on page 10; but he spelled entrance, (verb.) with c. contrary to 
the quarto, in the duodecimo of 1820 ! 

In die orthography of the word ache and its compounds, he lias not, in the duodecimo, as 
many contradictions as in the quarto, pointed out on page 10, for he has only part of the 
words. Thus, he has not bellyache or boneache in the duodecimo; but he lias some new 
contradictions not in cither the quarto or octavo! As, headache, hcadakej heartache, 
heartake, with che and k both; but toothache with chc only! when headache and heartache 
are spelled but one way either in the quarto or octavo. Thus, he has these two words each 
spelled three ways, m his three dictionaries. [See pages 10 and IJ.] 

The contradictions in the orthography ol the class of words which end in l or ZZ, pointed 
out on page 11, remain the same in the duodecimo, except that he has added to the number 
of them; thus, he has medalist with single Z, and metallist with ZZ, contradictoru , but both 
alike, with 11. in the quarto and octavo! In the quarto *nd octavo, lie ha> spelled withal, 
therewithal, and wherewithal, with single Z, but in the duodecimo, he has spelled withal 
with ll, contrary to the quarto and octavo, and therewithal and wherewithal with single l 
agreeing with them! and the Z should be doubled in all of them agreeably to his°rule! 

♦ Again, lie has not doubled l in extol, “which must be doubled in the derivation” extollin** 
&c.; but has spelled it as Johnson and Walker have. He has, in the duodecimo, spelled 
brimfull with ZZ, contrary to the quarto and octavo, and handful with single i 1 A <*reat 
many of the words pointed out on page 12, as contradictory , arc not in the duodecimo* 
but in those which are inserted, the contradictions still exist; as, vizard with ~ and un¬ 
visard with s! inthralled with z, and uncnthrailed with cl referee with single r and trans¬ 
ferred with rrl &c. &c. He has, in the duodecimo, apposit, apposifly, mid appositness, 
without e, and opposite, oppositely, and oppositeness, with c l but all of them have e in the 
quarto and octavo, so that this contradiction docs not exist in either of th.. m i He lias in 
the duodecimo, scurilous, scurilously, and scuriiousness, with single r, bui with rr h/the 

2 uarto and octavo! He has berylline and coralline with ZZ, and crystaline with single ll 
le has kale with k y and scacale c! He has, in the duodecimo, spelled builder, bflder • 
building, bilding; and built, bilt, tivo ways, with ui and with i only, but in tl^ quarto and 
octavo, one way, with nil He has also spelled built, bilt, two ways, but airbuinbut one! 
In the duodecimo, he has spelled burden, disburden, and overburden, one way, with d only ■ 
but unburthen, unburden, with th and d y and lias given th the preference! He lias, \ the 
duodecimo, torsion with 5, and detortion with 11 In the quarto, calice, without A, is ♦he 
“preferable orthographyalthough chaiiced is spelled with h; but in the duodecimo 
chalice is spelled with h only! He has, in the quarto and octavo, spelled cumfrey, com- 
frey, and comfry, three ways, but in the duodecimo he has it but one way, comfry, die or¬ 
thography die least preferred eidicr in die quarto or octavo !! lie has, in the duodecimo, 
spelled pierce one way, widi ie only ; but uiipitrccd, unperced, widi ie and c both, contrary 
to the quarto and octavo! Pie has, in the duodecimo, spelled unsteadfast, unstedfast, and 
its derivatives, two ways, widi ca and e only, but in the quarto and octavo one way, cal 
He has, in the duodecimo, spelled venturesome with c after the r, but adveniursome without 
11 In the duodecimo, he has burg without A, and burgher widi it! He has accruing with¬ 
out c y and rueing with it! He has bullfinch with ZZ, and bulrush with single /, and the u 
preceding the Z has the same sound in each. In the quarto and octavo, he has given villany, 
without i y the preference, and has spelled archvillany widiout i ; but in the duodecimo he 
has spelled villainy with i l In the duodecimo, he has changed the orthography of chemistry 
and its derivatives, back to die quarto, contrary to die octavo! 


Octavo. 

Che mis try 

Chemical 

Chemically 

Chemist 

Alchemic 


Duodecimo. 

Chimistry 

ChimicoZ 

ChimicaPy 

Chi mist 

Alchimic 


He has, in the duodecimo, changed the orthogi 
quarto, contrary to the octavo! 


Octavo. 

Plough 

Ploughing 

Ploughed 

Ploughland 


Duodecimo 

Plow 

Plowing 

Plowed 

Plowland 


Octavo. 
Alchemical 
A1 chemically 
Alchemist 
Alchemisdc 
Alchemisdcal 
Alchemy 

ipliy of plough and its 

Octavo. 
Ploughman 
Ploughshare 
Drillplough 
Ui ploughed 


Duodecimo. 

Alchimical 

AlchimicaMy 

Alchimist 

Alchimistir 

Alcliimisucal 

Alchimy! 

krivativos, back to the 

Duodecimo. 

Plowman 

Plowshare 

Drillplow 

Unplowed 
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In the duodecimo, li3 lias spsHed Endow with pic , contrary to the octavo, in which it b 
furlough! He has, in the duodecimo, spelled britDgoom without r in the last syllable, 
agreeably to the quarto, but contrary to the octavo, as bri 1 igoom, without r in the last sylla¬ 
ble, does not appear cither in the text, or definitions of the octavo ! He has, in the duode- 
ci 10 , changed the orthography of ribifi, back to tlv' q*taiv>, contrary to the octavo' In the 
duodecimo, he has spelled mdasses with e , c »? .'ranj ' 3 t ie octavo, in which m';las 3 »s is given 
as the preferable orthography. In the octavo, he has giv n porpoise the preference, but in 
the duodecimo, he has it porposs ! In the duodecimo, he has niglrmar without final c, but in 
the octavo with e, as the preferable orthography. He has, in the duodecimo, changed the or¬ 
thography of hagard and hagardly, back to the quarto, contrary to the octavo! He has l 
single in although, always, and jackal, in which the a is bro id, and the l should be doubled 
agreeably to his rule, “ that single l would lead to a fa 1 ^e pronunciation !” Fie has in the du¬ 
odecimo, apposit without final c, and inapposite with it, contrary to the quarto and octavo! 
In the duodecimo, lire has gazetteer with it, and garreteer with single l! lie has in the duo¬ 
decimo, foliaceous with cons, and extrafoliacious with ions! lie has dipliyious with single 
l, and hexaphyllous with ll! He lias in the duodecimo, lung; with u, and allonge with 0 ! 
In the duodecimo he has pinnate with i, bipennate with e, a d trinennate, tripinnate with e 
and i both ! In the duodecimo, h 13 has gillyflower with ?/. and clovcgilliflowcr with i / He 
hasclanish and clanishness with single n, contrary to tile rul • of spelling derivati ve words, 
which is, that a consonant that ends a monosyllabic or a word acc. rind on the last sylla¬ 
bic, preceded by a single vowel, should be doubl -d, when a syTiblc is added beginning with 
a vowel, as span, spanning, &c. In the duodecimo, he has turkey, turky, with cy and y 
both, but all the other words of this class, as jockey, lack v, & c., he has spelled hut one 
way ! He has, in the duodecimo, spelled stead, sted, with ea and c y fco'li ways, but instead 
one way, ca! 

On page 13. I have pointed out what qualities a dictionary should possess in an em¬ 
inent degree, if intended to be a “ Standard of Orthography.” This duodecimo dictionary 
.is as defective as either the quarto or octavo, particularly as he has exhibited a greater want 
of decision in giving the orthography of each word than in them. Thus, lie luis all the va¬ 
rieties of spelling the different words, pointed out on pages I I, 15. anf l ns, apostrophe, 
apostrophy; epitome, cpitomy; enlist, inlist; entwine, jVtwine. &c- &-c. He has, in the- 
quarto, spelled proceed, proccde ; succeed, succede ; a*d exceed three different ways; but 
in the duodecimo he has changed tlwm back to thp^thography °f Johnson and Walker, 
all with ccd! In the duodecimo, he lias, in the orthography of the words which end in 
aunt, a great many contradictions. Thus, ly aas duyrft and taunt one way, hut flaunt, 
flant; haunt, hant; and vaunt, vant, two y<U' s ! although lie has given these 

three words tvj<> ways, he has given vauy^ 11 ?) va J* r * ll “ r ’ ; flaunting but one way 

and the participle haunting is not in/' 1 ’^ at ^ ,as ; l **- duodecimo, strow 

strowed; strew, strewing, strewed, w*uont lipping given any prjtercnce! He has, in th; 
duodecimo, spelled craunch, crangF- haunpA, hanch, tv’o v,; ys, and stanch but one way 
In th° duodecimo, he has Czar, n Cy u * n, rzjrira with (z and Tz ! He has no de¬ 
cision at ail in his orthograj lg 5 fi-r nrP > sa ?'~. n 1 ' 0 n.rto, that wiry is preferable 
to wiery, y. t h - has ph r<s*>^i ry la tlu d * d >! II • says in his new Spelling- 
Book, page 137, that n>* ‘V WOpl ' v - 1,1 ' 1 ai ' 1 d T'Vli €c si ukl he with c only; but 
in his duodecimo h;» sn«% oft' a w h eiro zpr 1 »£, others with two ; as, 

spread, spred ; tretu^ stead,^d, dc ykc. ; lit 1,; 1 cl.o some cf th panicipl s with one 
spelling, others yiih two > as > spreading, sproddiug. trui ling, &c. lie has sovereign and 
suveran, both vOys, in jA" duod ciino, va ht ut lev . - - v. n 1 • r f rinr-c ! The contradic- 

tions polnt*'‘c^ u ^ .* i ,a Ip, b tv ' *.1 r. • ’* noil >:.» a 1 t xt in orthography, are 

not as nuv 1 r011s . 1 ‘ duod c.uio as in th'* cv ta\o ; nu quart *. c s most of the d* Knitums are 

chango** an d abl>^ viated. yett!i p gr< at r p. i t c* th ; 1 v. ! 1 !, ar i;.s.*. ivd. remain coJilradic- 
tory. us, holiday undr r f rial; faggot und r di age; entrust under confident; ensnare 
urvhr catch; intreat under obseenu ■; intr°aty und r obsecration; halbert under Hair'- 
Ptupify under dull. &c. &c. Again; lie lias in the duod cimo, in d- fn ng anconv, smiled 
bloomen*, contrary to his t xt, blomary; i 1 ch fining trav - ty lie h s sjirll d burhsk with k 

which is not the orthography that lie Fr<s ] ref md in his text! I 11 the duod cimo, the 

definitions of the uords subtile and suljtle ore con font d 1 ! Jn the duodicinio, lie has 
ip defining nauseous and nauscousne-.s, sped d lovli e with c, contrary to his text 

lothsome 1 ifcc. &c. 

It is very improper and perplexing to exhibit two d «rent sp hi gs of the same word- 
for, the scliohr will always hesitate in spi h'ng it, sum tint, s 1 1 g < n<< min grnphy, some¬ 
times tlw o'h r; as vo u t anrl vant, t ' bi< - ll* n and • ir t - 1 . «i ^t* r ' . V( t 

Mr. We’vt r ha> in hi< ■! 1 drei .vt, f dy viv . tw o d 1 * 1 11 s I'ips cfilip swiii^ivoril 

wh p n coupl 1 t»/ 'h .r, p- vaunt, \ t. »’u* h, 1 u : , u •.; 1 1 .• 1V 11 two d r . 11! 

spellings of th r-ioie wor<l, \\l. l( . -or-/ fi tioi ! 'll us, 

sovereign (e?.) suprem • in pow* r r , (a.> ; • m • in \ o*v. r • J.i« f sove n ign (0 ) a 

supreme rul r; suv.ran(«) a si*|*r* »ic lord or rub r: sov* n-gnly, supremacy, supreme 

dominion; suveran ty, supreme power, supremacy; ache, to be in pain; ake, to'be in Ctur- 
t,inued pain ! vant, vaunt, to boast, to brag; vaunt, vant, to boost* to brag! enlistment, act 
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of enlisting;; enlistment, act of inlisting! engrained, dyed in tlie grain; ingrained, dyed in 
the grain! encase, to inclose in a case; incase, to inclose in a case! encage, to confine in a 
cage; incage, to confine in a cage I &c. &c. &c. His system can not be complete , unless he 
shall give all the different spellings of the same word in each of his four books, viz. Quarto, 
Octavo, Duodecimo, and his new Spelling-Book; as steril, sterile; vaunt, vant, &c. &c. 

Mr. Webster’s duodecimo dictionary is very deficient in one impoitant particular. Many 
words in common use are not contained in it; as, achor, ambitious, arc, asseverate, benig¬ 
nant, bruit, cantharides, capias, chronometer, composite, dictation, discrepancy, discrepant, 
execution, suspire, fascine, indign, logarithms, observatory, stupidity, &c. &c. all of which, 
'except discrepancy and execution, are in his now Spelling-Book! and there are numerous 
other words, not above enumerated, contained in his new Spelling-Book, which are not in 
the duodecimo dictionary, “for the use of Primary Schools!!” [See page 38.] On page 
131 of his new Spelling-Book, he has, in the second column, seven words, only one of 
which is in his duodecimo school dictionary! As this review is limited to the orthography 
of the language, no particular notice will be taken of the contradictions in pronunciation 
which exist between the octavo and duodecimo dictionaries. These are more numerous than 
even the contradictions in orthography, particularly in the division of words. Thus, in the 


Octavo. 

Ax-iom 

Aux-il-ia-ry 

Bagn-io 

Do-mes-ti-cate 


Duodecimo. 

Ax-i-om 

Aux-il-i-a-ry 

Bag-nio 

Do-mes-tic-ate. 


Oeta,vo. 

Ev-cr-y 

Gcn-er-al 

Gen-cr-ous 

Com-i-cal 


Duodecimo. 

Ev-e-ry 

Gen-e-ral 

Gen-e-rous 

Com-ic-al 


He has, in the quarto and duodecimo, given the .short broad sound in fault, default, assault, 
&c., and the long broad sound in the octavo! Again; lie has a great many contradictions, 
in the duodecimo, m the division of words of similar or precisely the same form or termi¬ 
nation. Thus, 


Anx-i-ous 
Nox-ious 
Car-riage 
Win-do w 
Fe-brile 


and 


Over-anxdous 
In-nox j-ous 
W heel-cer-ri -age 
Dor-mar-W n( j[_ ow 
An-'U-feb-riie 


Pest-i-len-tial 

In-cum-bent 

Orus-ta-ceous 

Le-gion 

Li-tig-i-ous 


An-ti-pes-ti-len-tial 

Su-per-in-cumb-ent 

Tmt-ta-ce-ous 

Re-gi-on 

Pro-dig-ious, &c. &c. 


The contradictions in division are so nnnier0l , S; that the limits of this review will not 
permit me to point outgone iwem'^t/i part f them. He has, in tlie pronunciation, in the 




England”!! Tlie keys in the different dictionary. are different, which create some per- 

, &c. &c. 
riming them in 
contempt with 
f Italick, and glisten 
Spelling-Book, page 

140! &c. &c. , . , . . . 

Mr. Webster has, m tnc introduction to the quarto, in page 3 oi the duodecimo, and page 
11 of his pamphlet, published during the past, year, spelled cnth.^H with Cj contrary to the 
text of all his dictionaries, in which it is spelled with i! In slioix to pom out all the con¬ 
tradictions , inconsistencies , and anomalies , in orthography, pronunciation, m C ent, and di¬ 
vision of words, which exist in the quarto, octavo, and duodecimo, wodd requm a book as 
j ar o-e as the duodecimo dictionary itself; and I must therefore be cor.tent wiiv having 
pointed out apart of each, that the reader may have a clew or index to them, and examine 
them at his leisure. 
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OF 

MR. WEBSTER’S AMERICAN SPELLING-BOOK. 

FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE ALBANY ARGUS, IN IS27—8. 


\g the publishers of Mr. Webster's new Elementary Spelling-Book, compiled bv AARON ELY, have reserved to 
themselves the right to publish either the old or the new Spelling-Book, as should best suit their Interests,* 1 have 
concluded to insert the review of the old. Spelling-Book which was published in the Albany Argus, except that part 
which particularly relates to Mr. Webster’s innovations in the orthography of his old Spelling-Book, and Dictiona¬ 
ries published in isos and 1317. For this part of that review, the reader is referred to pages 7, 8, 9 and 10 of this R* 
view, In which the impropriety of those innovations is taken into consideration. 

Mr. Webster’s spelling-book was founded upon, and succeeded Dilworth’s. It was sosuperiour to Its predecessor, 
In many respects, as to acquire an immediate and unparalleled popularity, which it has sustained with little inter¬ 
ruption for more than. forty years. So magical indeed has been the charm of popularity woven around it, that all 
desire for, or efforts to improvement, seem to have been paralyzed ; and it is not until within a few years, that any 
successful attempts have been made to improve upon this popular system. The merits ot Mr. Webster's hook have 
been duly considered by me; and while 1 would award to him the just meed of praise for timely efforts in the cause 
of education, 1 am not disposed to deny, that, since our systems of instruction have undergone much change, ar.d 
the elements of our language have been more closely investigated and more clearly defined, useful improvement* 
in the department in which Mr. Webster was so successful may be made, if they he not, in fart, from circumstance! 
and the spirit of the age, absolutely required. Great caution is necessary, however, that the laudable spirit of im¬ 
provement, and the love of variety and change, should not be imposed upon by speculators and pretenders; and 
that a work, entitled to respect for thogo'd which it has hitherto been instrumental in effecting, should not b« 
driven from the publick confidence, except by one of equal nr superiour merits. 

First—as the euiding principles of my investigation, I will state the leading characteristicks of such a Selling- 
Book as 1 should deem worthy of a general introduction info our primary schools. 

1 . it should contain as great a number of the words in common use as practicable, to the exclusion of extraneous 
and irrelevant rnatrer ; as many who attend our primary schools have no other opportunity of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of the elements of our language. 

2. The classification of words should be judicious and distinct; and the system adopted be strictly and correctly 
adhered to. 

3. The arrangement should be plain and simple, with a due regard to the expanding capacities and the progressive 
improvement of the learner. 

4. In orthography and orthoepy it should correspond with the standard dictionary of the country; or strictly con- 
form with the principles of the work it professes to follow : for the dictionary, and not the spelling book, must be 
the standard of reference; and hence the importance, for the uniformity and correctness of our language, that the 
latter work should be founded and carefully constructed upon the principles of the former. 

CONTENTS. 

Mr. Webster’s spelling-book comprises 163 pages: 14 of which are introductory; 66 contain words taken from the 
dictionary : 29 pages contain the names of persons, places. Arc. ; 47 contain reading lessons : 8 contain pictures, and 
fables : and 4 pages contain numbers, abbreviations, explanations of the characters used in writing, and a censu* 
of the United States. 

Tims we find that 18 pages less than half of Mr. Webster's spelling-hook, are devoted to the insertion of spelling 
lessons, containing words of our language to the number of 69'.o, including the examples of ihe formation of plural*, 
derivative and compound words to the number of 1150, so that there are only 5800 words of the language In his bcok 
arranged expressly for spelling, with the pronunciation noted ; of these 5S00 words, 22-3 are tnseried more than once 
In the diffe ent spelltng lessons, not including those subject to different accentuation when differently applied; as, 
page 19. spike and spike; 18 and 19, ape, ride, wile; 19 and 38, hence, pence, fence, fetch, rinse, brick . stirk, kick; 
page 30 and 31, adversity: page 32, and 33, slay ; page 23 and 51 abase; page 66 and 67, admissible; page 35 and 1-46, 
t.ours*, coarse. know, h^ic new: 18 and M3, sale, vale , &c. &c. Mr. Webster’s spelling lessons are also quite defi¬ 
cient inasmuch as he-has not. In anv of them, inserted any words of four syllables accented on ihe fourth, as super¬ 
intend, multiplicand. &c.: words of five syllables accented pn the fourth, as administrator, svperintmdent, Arc ; 
words of six or seven syllables with their different accentuation, as supernumerary. Vlegitimacy, indefatigable, 
cuperiority. encyclopedia, impracticability, &c. Again, Mr. Webster omitted a great many words in most common 
use: as, abhorrence, abridge, absorb, abstain, abundance, academy, access, accord, accost, accuse, acquirement, 
achieve, acute, adapt, adopt, adult, advancement, adverb, advice, affect, agent, aggress, agree, ague, ailetlgc. allega¬ 
tion, allegiance. alley,alphabet, ambush, analyze, angle, animate, annul, anvil, appeal, apple, argue, armour, article, 
assault, asseinhle, assist, assistance, associate, atmosphere, attain, attract, attrihute. austere, avail, avarice, average, 
averse, avow, await, award, axis, axle. &c. &c. throughout the whole language, a great i>ortion of the most common 
words was entirely omitted, hv Mr. Wehstcr, In the spelling lessons of his old Spelling Book • 

The omission of these words is a very great defect, as most of them are very important words, and in general use • 
these classes of words were inserted in the spelling-books of Dilworth and Perry. In consequence of the fewness of 
words In Mr. Webster’s spelling-book, those scholars who use it cannot become acquainted with one half of the 
words in common use, either in their orthography or pronunciation ; and consequently the scholar will find word* 
In almost every sentence of his reading lessons, with the orthography or pronunciation of which he is wholly unac¬ 
quainted, not having seen them in his spelling lessons of the same hook. 

And again ; there are a great many words in the spelling lessons of his Spelling-Book which are not in his dic¬ 
tionary published in 1817, “ compiled for the use of common schools in the United States,” of course intended to be 
used with his Spelling-Book, containing these words t and some of these are not even In his “ Compendious Dic¬ 
tionary,” published in 18061 

Those in italick are not In the "compendious dictionaryAcanthus.annunciate, antibacchus, apostolical. apropos 
astrological, beal, bedchamber, belleslettres, beiove, bibilothecal, bodge, botany, cachexy, cantharldes, cantherus 
cantharis, capuchin, carle, catechumen, caught, chamade, chamois, chancre, chaw, chereril, chevisance chlroir- 
raphy, chevauxdefrise, chorography, chromatic, chronometer, clomb, cogger, cogitate, cognlzor, cognlzee, condo- 


• It mar nol hr improper to state hire, that In consequence of the publication of this review In the Albany Anru*, Mr. Webster ab«v»- 
rfoned hi* old SocHine-Rook, and employed Mr. Anr<~n Ely lo compile a urns one, which wai published more than two y ear* before lb* 
oopy-right of the old R'-elline-Book expir-d, (Sept 15, 1*551.) and every ellert waa made lo pitali it into n*e. That Mr. Webster would 
not have pnblished a one Spelling-Book, bad not the criticism* in the Albany Arrn* Ireen riven to the publiek, i*. 1 think fairly to tw 
Inferred from the two following statements made by h : m in hi* APPEAL "TOTHE PUBLICK,” published In New Haven, Merch 192*. 

Thn* Mr. Webster remarked. ” Mr labia*. cenocinll? Ilmsc nf irrepitar words, the iro*t importanl of ull the efasavs, vre ac constroelM. 
and to nearly complete, THAT TIfEY CANNOT BE IMPROVED.” And he remarks farther » My apelUre-BooV, which ha* haJ 
an nnpatVHed sale, and has. it U believed, bnd « very exfen* ive eflJ-r-i i n facilitating th* acquisition cf the language and In nwVrft* 
the popular pronunciation from vulgarities—WILL BE ADJUSTED (nafthat he would write e r eanae to 1*> written a new £-) tl>a 
uniformity with the dictionary in prnnnnciatien ” The preo«JIng remarfc*, It iur.»i be rrepUeeied, wow pub’.-bed bot <v^<« 
previous <o the publication of the ctiawi ir tha Argr* 
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SO 


jive, customary, decrial , disconcern, dost, doth, dungeon, entendre, epidemical, exameii,.(look, foreseen, fratcheu^, 
{contrary to his spelling-book, )fream, forsworn, froze, gibber, gilt, grown, grew, has, hast, hatn, heard, him, him¬ 
self, his, hithe, iambus, imprudent, jagged, kern, knaggy, knew, known, laid, lain, legged, iie.ee, lithography, log¬ 
arithms. longer, longest,macilent, made, mathesis, meathe, meant, mendacity, miev, miseraUmcss, mordacity, 
mown, nugacity, ochinnj, omnigenous, (contrary to his spelling-book,) oraiiious, overwhelming, pai t\, paradigm,, 
pedagogical, perspiratory, pe.spi rt/.'.y, pl;nib. 1 I'tl.ory, pr» le ‘ > >('/'. p oc\.<\<v c, j rr. hV cju.’.n, ra¬ 
ker, ran, rath, reeve, rhomb, 1 , -g s.i, ri en, rode, uvu. amy a* at., r. o., • ,ii -Look.) lUtui.o. !.?••:?. /?, uf.s, setpui- 
oity,shaw, sigil, sought, scum, .-p It.i, pondee, sta. ..uv-- r. at, s . id. sa. , .-tirp, stronger, s» i.c -pe, sy. ecu* ciie, 
synthesis, synthetic, teague, mu at, tew, thane, thtomaeby* t..eo y.\ .t i . ten. .', Unove, to’ox. tost, irioacchus 
triplicity, trochee, urethra, veguant, vert, waif, wages, wast, wiierret, \v bits ter, Ac. 

classification. 

In the classification and arrangement of werus for spelling lessens, !\Jr. Webster’s book was. unquestionably, 
far superiour to Dilworth’s. Mr. Oil worth’s clas. ir.cation and arrangement merely consisted in arranging and 
classing t:»e monosyllables according to the number ot' letters contained in each word, whether vowels or conso¬ 
nants ; and the words of more than one syllable according to their peculiar accentuation only : whereas, Mr. Web¬ 
ster not only arranged the words according to ha ir p aciuiar accentuation, but e assed them agreeably to their par 
ficular vowel or consonant sounds; as longer, e, i, o, a, xc, and y; short a, c, i, v, and y ; fiat a: broad a ; e i. and 
b, when sounded like u short, &c.: the designation or classification of the different scunu? of th ; the classification 
of the words in which c, t and ? are sounded like sh ; cic like o long; sand z like zh; i like y; the ditiorei.-t 
sounds of ch; as, ch like k and sh; g hard before e, i, a.ul y; g double in the pronunciation, though single in the 
orthography; c and g pronounced like s and j at the end of syllables ; xr sounded after h, though written before it; 
x sounded like gz when followed by an accented syllable begi n ; i g with a vowel or h; irregular words not com¬ 
prised in the foregoing tables; and words of the same sound, but different in spelling and signification. 

1 shall now attempt to show in the first place v. hat I consider defects in his el unification, and in the second 
place, the defective arrangement of the words thus defectively c ossed. Table 2, and 3, containing the first mono¬ 
syllables in which the scholar must he exercised after learning the alphabet, e main many words in which double 
vowels and consonants are exhibited ; as 11 in call, Jill, ss-in bless, srg in egg. Lb in ebb, ce in tlecd. &c. s like 2 as 
in has, nose, spasm; e silent in hence, mince , etc in brick; tch in match; and a large number of words in the 
plural form in which s is sounded like z ; a'.l of wTm’i ren k*r the e t; bl\s The most dtircult for the sehoLr of any 
in the book, considering his capacity when i vroWed to them. Table 2 , 3, and 12 , com- in many wo iris wlnci! 
are spelled differently, though proncur.c^d mike, wlecl cau es meat pe;ple\ity. 'this, however, will be t ken 
notice of more particularly when 1 shall review Tv iC5^. The objection.*, which rinve pr-.' rrc imai; st Tal !es 
gaud 3, are, in some degree, applicable to Ttblos 4, s . 6, 7, 8, 0, to, 11; though the most prominent c'nec-ion 
appears to be this, that they do not contain a suf.' i ; t rum! er of ea.:y wo ds 'lo • the sc ho ar’s extvei e. previ • is 
tohis introduction to Table 12, and the Tables if. 15, 19. -l, 23, 24, 25. and 2 Q , w;.ich arc eompo-e.l of wo.ds oi mme 
difficult orthography and pronunciation, Of there tab.-- I sh; 1 take panic -,1a l* mt.ee 1, re. i to , in t eat¬ 
ing of orthography and pr-nunci; ti. n. In the h.-t part of Table 12, ;u. 1 in Table r.7, tl.o uifierc-nt s* umh of 
th are exhibited, yet he has inserted hath an 1 thin, g in T i.v ?. vb. r ■ tl. c si.ci; d i ot b ; *r- o ib.v to his system 
cf classification, and again in Table 12; Tabl'd ao. :-4, nmU5 c uy i w vus inv. b ch c. sand r have tl e soii ,d of 
sh: in these lessons tire terminations sion, lion, cit l cic L ? s. ti a <?, du .:* ;d Hate, are intermingled in sv.ch a 
manner that the scholar cannot determine, when r jure I to st.ml any word c ui'..iin * in tires'* lessons, v l-.ether to 
use c, t or s. the sound being the same; as pend n, mi tit ion, siw ieion. &c. and appears evident that the words 
in which t, c ar.d s have the sound of eft, should h ‘c'ass.d in sen--irate ns, for tnesam-- rea o.is that he has 
classed the words in which ch has the sour.* 1 of s’?, and k; as we h u n tlmir promt yu/o ion by as-.ociation. ;o Vnmld 
we learn the orthography of the oth r would vc.erred to. Pa < 47 , ml 71, he has ansitre und s- r maliti/ im-iead 
of placing them in the lesson where s has the s u. 1 0 1 sh, 1 h l-.er h-.s he to! 1 us in his hook that s h-.s tl.o sound 
oi sJi, in these words. Table Z2 he has a r 1 ms of wo ( , endirg in c-.r u < cc nted, and on i>. 47, Itp has bc’h ws 

where it should not be, and again in this If* von. O . i u c 5 lv In . ■ d er he has mi\ vision, inslead of 

inserting them in Table 33, in which s has t ? sound o:L . where t! s' ,i«i 1 Iv*. . 1 . Talor* P>, he s? ys. -i. iiefniea 
vowel sounds like »/ at the beginnin* 7 • f wo; -:a;:ico t ’ . • 1 . ' ir 1 v,«!d i.y p onouj.ciim' s>J 'i r 

sohgtr, and in the same column an. -ions, e s. •/ t. * , . i i* worn ve 1 • p .V d in ’J able 47, v. i*h 
the irregular words’) And farther, \ixio hav’* ihe iaund ot / ’ in cn-pimts, a hel asgiv u ir. sheulu ihey not in 
connexion , dejluxion, flexion, fluxion, l.mwu the s; u c sou id,; thou n l.e Ir s .ot j n» .1 m.c'd tl.t m ? in | ame 

27 is harpsichord, page 61 architect, paire 73 Christian, im-t a 01 1 1, cit - r them in Tab o as In which ch 1 nv • me 

sound of k ; and on page 14, of the analysis,’ he says, “ ch have tin* 1 1 * li.Ti ouml ;.s m t, arm ; except in the isth 

and 39th Tables consequently, we must, a "rae ibly to the ah* vc ri«. *. and hi.s 1 nam; 1*111 t, pr intna* th*m 

harpsetshord, artsfwtekt, tshristshev. Tabie40 iseomi 0 . r*d ol w rils in vi .eh y is hard i;< loie e. i, ami y ; ai u we 
might, therefore, reasonably expect that all of the wo Is of this earns wouli giv n in ihis le -on 01 ly ; \ t.-t wc 
find on irace 34, geese, page I7,g£-(and giz, page 19. g/p. ] • r< 49,vtr a 1 ,in. in t .is le?.- 0 i • am. on 17 , 

gilt, page 24, misgive, p<ige 28, Leginning, win rc they sl.ou.d not b * ; guvdny to liis cl;. V i . t on, amt which aie 
not in this lesson at all. At the close ot Tab <* 4o. e h; s *.- * 1 12 words v.l ich he sa\ s a 0 jno u u.,ced ; s 1 , i>«teh 
they were written with double g; and ins a 1 cl ii v ing ah of t ie wo ' U ss m iltis Its. on as he ,-i.outd 
agreeably to his system of elassi .c dion. h * 1 ; .i L d 15 u . .< in P j ;°c*. ‘u ' 1 >cn.< el this ch wh.ch 

ought to have been in this less 11 ; as, paea 2 .., c ■ r j *.*•-» 2J •• •' • . 7 . 1 . 2 >. t.iwingul*h,. p^ • 4V, da .tr'c, 

gingle, language, languor, mangle, mingle. ■ > - . ,s,r . .. . * . .-u t ■ nglc.y rx* fk o t nz ■>. pm.e’. 1 , 

singularity; making more not ela--s-d tlr t. h< l . , c .a. ,.n n 1 ; i.\ ore;* sen Hat the . m won s ungbt 

not to be classed with the 12 because the g P.nor t; owed bv c, i, or y .* let 1 l.n *> 1 . v.er v. hv ;.r WiVrr classes 
linguist with the 12, as it is followed by zi! In Ta’dc 43 . h is prim u-ictd l. * ie ir, thou.li wrn fua* it. At tie 
close of this lesson he has whore, whole, who, whom, who > and vh sr, with the 1 Ik vim n te : **]it . toll* Wr¬ 
ing, with their ci'mpounds and derivative , u- is silent.” if the ce f-il ..t i r tl.e e words, then it is 1 ot . ru tied 

after the h; why then are these words in tin. lo. n ? In '1 ab! * 4 1 ,. has the sound of gz. V. hv ;,r * not 1 . < ritus, 

page 66, and auxiliary, page&i, in t is lc s n ? V e letter X, V> ci p* r’s An v is. 'table 4f c mi ti.f*- ir c. u.ar 

words not in the foregoing tab'es. Why are not one. j *ye L3. 0 . p 20 40 , .<• r and vnxi a s. j. *;e 9t. chm. </is, 

page 97 , inserted in this le. son. .*-s they are irregular word •. i t *id 1 1 1 out , *li 110111 m 1 ;tg s with itimvcis? 

Again, why were not tliose woAlsvnich cm. ’V i tA'c. . v it 1 .me 1 . "-unt s oumU in. f, ted with u.e int<ru- 
lar words also, for they do not propjr y lielci* r n any other 1 *.i, as on y or- pec. iar sound i 1 ow r.o t tl /ior 

instance; page 91 in tire word auxiiarv he Ms i o ed tl c . 'in of / like*?*, but 1. has not i.o»til the sound of alike 
gz; p. 93 the sound of th is noted in cimi />/•. but not the sound 01 i like y ; p. 95 the sound of cti like k is noted in 
chxtmrlion, but r.ot the sound cf i ii.r oy, Ac. Ac. 

Table 53, page 145. contains “ words ofthz same s'unl Ivt diffirent in spelling anJ s'< r ni/i /> a!ion.” As these 
words arc taken from the dictionary, this lc-s. 011 or I t, ui 1 v, to hav i r lately si c c c* 1 tab'e 47. page 
112, instead of being placed after the names oi 1 son,,] . e< dc ; 1 ut Mr. V. rb.t r probably placed it in this 
manner in politeness to M’-. Dilwoith. au'®r of tl.i I* '• ' ! it t. . ..a .r ■< *. 

This is one of the most important le • ot r cord-* 1 ed in y. 1 . * "-boo!;; 1 n . me's tiros ”-or0s arc • s'oented 
with their respective distinctive definitions, it is 'rr ios ■. i i e 1 .-r to 1 c rr * • cyn-i ted with dMr n hog- 
raphy, their pronunciation being al he. I'r m tl. * ti* oof i m. on. ami 1 s evi out in • mo.:i a sj in g- 
book, we might reasonably expect it to co rtain all the ci. n.n 1 v. o ( .s of tl * C-ssin the 1; - 11 . go ; th: t Ulu'Ot 
these words should be inserted in ’ ■- p cci 1 - 1 . * - v . i d • 1 1 a v n; ■ >t cir 

pronunciation should be given in si son ; and tl it w i ;U1 Vi. c 1 % .1 .< ; u* / • t p.» run- 

ced alike; yet, this lesson (Tabic 5^) is defective in ad t .c ahove, and in * u.e other pmt.cu.a s, a vm l,c 
fully shown. 

First; there are acknowledged by Mr. Webstar, either in his sj elling-book cr dictionary, about s'vev hvnarrd //•/.« 
eighty words of this elass, yet he has elm. ed in llis lc^on only thre* him r> d snj (too, 01 Vhicl I sr\. moor 
more are sounded alike, not halfin the 1 *.n _* S< oniily ; t! eie ar* t ti of the e .e > h to ir * e • ii the p. •‘re¬ 
ding spelling lessons, where their distinctive definitions are not given, whi h,: su mtitter of pnu ence ought not ro 
Ire inserted twice to the exclusion of other words in common use: thirdly; there are in the preceding fjeilitig 
lessons one hundred and four words two of which are pi enounced alike, but which are not c.assrd in this tahle 
(53) neither can the scholar learn their distinctive definiiii ns in any of Webster's spelling lessons; as c;t sit, rap 
wra}), red read, (e short,) hall haul, dire dyer, mote moat, fore four, brake break, mule mewl, maze maize, slay sley, 
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*lralt strelght, praise prays, bai'-e bays, tray trey, lie bee ye yea, seal ceil,shear shire (sh?er not in the spelling- 
book.) tier tear, need, knead, seem s am, leaf lief, ft A feet, re-k wreak, mien mean ; queen quean, reeve, 
reave, leavo lieve, freeze frieze, high hie, clime climb, slow sloe, pole po.t,hull bowl, hoar whore, known none, 
moan mown, holme home, slew slue, ark arc, boll bonlt, last las#"* hoop whoop, ooze on .e, tierce terse, verge virge, 
boy buoy, throw thro.-, with with', weaiuer w*> r-r, \vi.e; i \vt -l: Fo-rmy; there are also in the preceding 
lesso words each of which h s anoth a* w . 1 cor • po. i r in so • id in Mr. Webster’s dictionary, not 
one of which is in this tabb (53.) or in any o 1 •' m -.1 a j <. .i oi h' •> h >ox. c«ucquently the rcno.ar cannot, from 
the use of Webster's spe.ling le*>;ons, bc- ome acqu nte w tin* on. • ..-phyoru i.euve definitions of ihejifty- 
seven words corresponding in sound with these; -s, hut, wu e, r i *, ho.y, ctu 1, b ter, pencil, calendar, bay, 
day, hay, wail, wain, gaii"*-, hail, e-it. s ■ ax, ku_ , i r, - • . il , • n. i. b i, rhyme, stile, toll, 

pour, bloat. lo.in, port, hour 1. Cew, bruit, j Mill), limb, \ re i,,vn i.o.,- t n u*ht, wYd, i.ock, tongue, rout, 
single, subtle, counselor, i >:m, ai ho:, pn yeild. ri r /er. \vi,. . . , i i /; t -care likewise about one 
hundred words of hi * class in Wt bster'sdi ti nary, h t L., two %• • • of wh. i arc « *u.ide 1 a.<ke buts|>elled dif¬ 
ferently, not one of which i • clus-e l in table 5 \ neitl r; tfi • m r. • ic: of W -b:-ter’s spelling- 

book, consequently the sen- ar will never betau_.it their u. I, o. a y,ot uutii.ctiv- i e.'nii ons from Web-, 
ster’s spelling lessons, neitl. r will he even leun i .at tl . - • a.e .t*r| in toe *ai cu ige uscreek creak, goar 

gore, place plaice, bell bet e, dam damn, mar nl inarti d, c - _r..n u,i Ac.: . i. . y; as Mr. Webster lias 

not given the pronunciation of the wor is in t 'hi ■ ' w u .. .a f • • Imo.: i o v he inten led a number 

of these classes should lie pronoun-* ; a *, a r a , a i v sci iva., s co it y c *nta'iry, 

lesson i^ss n. metal mettle, p r pi *c. . -1 wr t, Ac. : a ‘ i b . t 1 h * l • ■.* th s . o:i * Words of the 
same sound, ’ yet he has not ehc. 11 * •;> > i..A ? > o. * • •• • • ngca e* in this or any 

other spelling lesson in Ms ii-ok . s-v-moy, h. ■ i. n < - i " . io wim, he his caisson 

only tioo words of similar soun l w . .» 1 1 “ • ar -r n ii.c. < •: p n r m.,; M inh D.ctionary ; as, by 
buy. pear pare, seM .*cene, >-nt sc nt. too i vo, v» n v p . a • p.ir, seie.c I, to, vain, and 

ewe: Eighthly; there i a nuinner of words c . . in ti. - i <s . • i < la . . widen cvi lently are not, 
an 1 sliouid not be; as, centaury and ruiuicy. < j »*«. • i • • - .<••. i r i i r • it. principal an 1 principle ; 

and the five following woHs aw not so j-p . I, ren > :• V • i / : * n t 1 ** -on'C here men,) felton. 

seignor, thoar, and vise: Ninthly ; many of the . r • • m • .< - • . • - n ; • ■ a..- *y\ircni*-ly Incorrect an4 

awkiravd, and at variance with the d linit.ons ft.i •• .u. - i \.\ r' ! \j.ia : as vd-r, lor sacrifice; 

bier, to carry the d. 1 ; borrotr, fo • r- hi *; fan", a \» . r 0 * • r • . < r i i A- Ac. for me • finition of 

which, se Webster s P mi y. F n *ly a 1 the it . *. A. > r is, undoubted! v, very 

much indebted to Mr. Do* as l . •■• * l 1 • 1 1 : mi* Pi \ - i _ boo’'. 

Again ; Mr. We’ * .’s / '** . i .. i< ■ • >c i fr , he hi s r.ot taken notice 

of the words w.iich av.* i 1 : . ' ' .* a . H' . , s not informed 

us at all in his s’.e,.ii *-! . i . . .* - o <+ o.. i. in his ■» • ig le.:so is, nor 

even to! 1 ns that th r . . i , ’ i ah i.-1 by .Mr. Webster 

in lrs Dictionary, cig .*. sit,, t . < / \ i,n ;i.v nitFio ?,i: ng lessons 

Ot'hs spelling-book, an 1 u. • n • i ,.i - ■ i . .. .< air n ar i to tirir c.. s cation or 

peculiar use in tip* liuru j . for; • ^ • rr •. . •• >o. - n y o, i s > >e .int lesions with the 

different accentual'on no p : as si \ p . *- c*. t >. , ». _ ! u : t rju , j p. A and 49; invalid 

26 and *28 the fourteen fudo.v.ng \.-:-i * . i ;■ r i •■* * , , i - , , r • n .: a ier ran we learn 

from his sped ing book th it tl..-y -v r 1 he u ■. y » . • t p. >3;u* :. • co’hct. gallant im¬ 
press, p 24 ;projp protect. co..r-‘n. p.->5. , ■ l p. it :- t; ,'.p.4s. . . n. 5i;con.pound, p.S3 ;’pre- 

cedent, p. lot; oftherenv ■ nin <■ CJ %\o sof .^,r , . i o >. o . e scholar, he will foi ever 

remain ignorant, unless he shall r ■ r t > > , , < r r •>. • . n W -•> - * s e. h, > -UhV:, .ls ..b^nt, frequent, mi¬ 
nute, retail, digest, exp rt. inn »ort, record, i , x pro’ v , c n id,; • nr. in.-mt. cam ict, Irusfer. contest, contract 
contrast. converse, object, attribute, august. Ac. Ac. are not i i ,n \ oi ie sp ( n le- ' s of his book ! Again ; there 
aremany words differently prowi/nc dw mi iliff-.ni y .p.i I, non* of which are c .--sed in his spelling-book. 

Some of these words are iaserh-1 a i l ntcrm'ncl-d hi ■ 1 > ,it-i na 1- , wit .i the different pronuncia¬ 
tion ; as tear pages 32 and ; l ‘ i! p. . 3 an l 47- ir .a , n.o *•* | . 1 a id 4J; sa v, 4<i an 1 143 ; o ters are insert¬ 
ed with only one pronunc at o*i n 1 n iv u: — i. *.. * r a c 1. rn f. o*a his spelling-book that 

they ever should he differently pr outicel; pu .’a.-i,; v. . n. i 3 r , p. o>-house, p. 40, aiiitse, p. 31, &c. but 
tltere areothers of this clu-s, whicli are , ot ii ; uy u. li'a ^ ..n.ng le" . s mo ;s., dis. se, excuse, raven tarry 
diffuse, lower, Ac. Ac. 

Although there are obvious defects in p rjwsf a t 0 c -■ -> „ r o i ; t : >ui le w’ hh .Mr. Web. ter has noted 
m his analijs >. y this •*. iin ■* n* i s" 1 > *■• 1 . * •. . e b* ■ /- r r. ' l nr c *.ssed many particu¬ 
lar consonant sounds, of w. ic i wh et t e a,.> , . 4 r., e s^u Ids toelling lessons. 01 

these I shall take notice v,*hc:i trcatu.g of hm , . . . . ^ n. 


ARRANGEMENT. 

It will no doubt lie rea lily .'-mired, tha* next in ini rfanre t» the p r 'op'’r rl - if ration of words intended for 
spelling lessons, com »inii._'t.e .x f . -nt an 1 p. v ... lc-»i a < « ■ -,,’i^tl- i'»e arrangement of the 

words.thus classed, ar ml m /• - cirdiffi y w. 1 .vi.i t 1 * : d.y and pronunciation are learned. 

Immediately succeeding the alp 1 I- are .vo ta.^> err u - . o.-vi ,. -r t ie .jcho ar's tir^t *»xercice in 

spelling: and at the close of the •‘arjthr 1 on- ’ m 1 ' • L ’ s. * • ‘Ho* of the -dural from the 

singular and of other (l*r 'a/iv s.' Asth^sc i*. c* ' u. » \ . ’ 111 t u • .* k a 1 . with tl-e orthogra- 

t not to have lx> n inserted 
*i iiin rcases, nor i S 
V m* tl -> a e tallies 4, 5, 6, 
'0 - 1 . • • ' . 'Uation 

* 1 f -1 is a nr her 

t roi. f . v liy .Mr Webster 

A> in the 0 her similar 


phy or pronunciation of w'-ith th'rcl 

here, more particularly a ■ 1 , 1 .. areiiof.ir- o * • t . , • • , :■ 1 

«in italickat the end of il.e pi a. to 1 i. ’ ; - • . 

7, 8, 9, 10, and It. c Jiit'iinil : v r 

noted; then tali' ** ic, c .d;*i tin 1 . . » • t.’ 

lesson of “ Exam pis of the foi matt n of , , o' ,■ , 

Inserted r?ro lessons of thi kind, mor*| ■ • .!>••«- i * 

lesson, there are no figures to den- ie h. • v. ■ 1 uu id ; , -t t.-r n . ’ 1 11 , » prime 1 m ’alick as in 

other lessons, except the w in In w, b «•*?. oirlandio./’ */ i n ; 1 ic - • ; \ a set* two sylables’ more 
difficult Ilian the piece ling ; and table 17. c m ii s •Exai pi iof<r ,r derive com tlu noots or primitives 
plural nouns of lino sy a hs" Ac. Mr. \Vel tf-r ha^ 1 : t i«x n tl.cr ruler 1 ' 1 . - r i alick letters to denote the 
pronunciation of these word -, and. what rend-rs t <d f ct u or p p ex <11 to teao«er ; nd scb. lar is that 
a great part of these words is notii t eotb-r |h nr! - inof lj*b ox \. >•: t., . prruunUation is given orln 
Webster’s Dictionary, 0 n<e u ntly if cannot be ]• irno 1 Aom ether! Tdil“ t D, "l. u. el. •» amis contain words 


I c 

->;p* 


of three, four and five syllables, ,n which tlie acc ..ti.atifn, v wtl 
prominent defects in th* e and Ke preo. 'ii •/ .u * in ot, 

notice of hereafter. Tab’, s : . 34 , ^3, 1 , , . o7 . ■ , 1 

peculiar consonant sounds >■*■' • ;• ed: t f no- e /' t 1 t>h : 

8 and 2 sounded like Ji; c -i<! t l . h , ‘ r 
and ij ; C and g ft like 9 and./ Ml -If 
and x pronoun^ I like . I ! n T * it m ; 
are not ill an l vn' 1 u r ' r 
words in which mch 1 fo 

sh, anil s th*‘ oun 1 1 f -h, t ■ •' • \ .*» w 
which t has the - on" of ■ • • • a 1 

sound of sh, v 1 *' *•' ' m-1 : ..dit 
40 ; h prop U.C- lhf.ee.’-’ 1 • ' 
those words in whim c t: i 

sh, table 39 ; yet all the fori. o. the. : 
teen “ Example 1 of m t.-i ' '> < ’i •> • 

Webster has given mifferr it’ *.fi_T 
more th:m one half of t-i wor »s *. 1 • o - 
^earned from tl ,-ibook. At t ■ . c' -o' t U 1 . •* 1 . • 1 
(Jharlejtoxcn, and Gtorgctoitn. if tl*« a >u» i, h-c . 1 ; <. i *d 


t* «' 


. QllV 

. Ul. 


pi’ 


: 1* I 

-t .-.d W. 

: fmr 1 


th* r ; * 
f * r*t >, 


r-are not* 1 The most 
i* *n, \\ deli wt I taken 
mi w- pis In which the 
ei r 1. m»V- i 1 \e o long 
: g l.«.d In-fore e£ 

’ • h t.'i i *i*n niter it; 

1 1 , tl at the f lessoni 

f r iitatnti e ; the 
l '• U-- s-m<d of tsh and 

•r 1 r taan those in 
1 ta»s ^3 , c and t the 

.1 i of ,c e i and y. table 
1 , t 1 * > 44, are ea. ier than 

- ' • ; and ch like 

T*!- 1 ' con. ists of six* 
W th r -rd to tabb'17. Mr. 

’ n of !»•* • words ; and. as r.ot 
r^rfi iti 1 ' no’*Hl. it cannot be 
li./rd .” !• »: slstara lavAiax, 


0*. w y arc not tutuliOt \ p i“, • ■) J nesfotm, p 
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130, (and & number of similar words in the other lessons,) also called compound words, and classed with these i 
Tables 43, 49, 50 and 51, comprising 29 pages, contain the names of persons, places, rivers, lakes, &c. All of these 
words are here given without any classification, relative to the vowel or consonant sounds; and neither rules nor 
figures are given to denote their pronunciation. This defect in tire classification and pronunciation of this large 
number of words, has caused great diversity in their pronunciation among teachers, and has greatly embarrassed 
them and their pupils. Thus we shall find, on examination, that of the lessons intended for spelling, forty pages 
contain words, to represent the pronunciation of which, Mr. Webster has not given any classification, figure or 
rules. Many of these words are spelled differently from the Geographies, Gazetteers, and Histories of the present 
felling bookT^ evidenl ^ Ir * Webster has not paid much attention to meir correction since he first published his 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

I shall now take notice of the orthography of Mr. Webster’s Spelling-Book ; particularly as it regards a compart* 
son of it with Mr. Webster’s Dictionaries, published in lSOGand I8t7,and Dihvorth’s Spelling-Bcok. As Mr. Web¬ 
ster has not, in his Spelling-Book, professed to follow any particular Standard, but has published a dictionarv him¬ 
self since the first publication of his spelling-book, to the orthography of which we might reasonably expect him to 


spelling-book as they are in Dihvorth’s, contrary to Webster’s dictionary. About twenty year's or more after the 
first publication of his spelling-book, 3Ir. Webster published “ A compendious Dictionary of tlie_ English Language.” 


---- —--1..o ~~-, -- -- ~~-Ui U1C 

This was in the year 1S06. In the year IS17, Mr. Webster published A Dictionary of the English L; 

~ * " . js.” With these two dictionaries I have com 


.anguage; coin- 
compared his spel- 


f tiled for the use of Common Schools in the United States___„„___...» 

ing-book, and have found the following words spelled differently. The words in italicks are spelled in Dihvorih’i 
as in Webster’s spelling-book, contrary to both of the editions of Webster’s dictionary referred to. As, trissvllabli 
p. 10 ; chace p. is ’ 
p. 24 ; offence, 

baise, maize . .. . , . . . , , , ,_,_....._..... __ 

swash, fosse, mosque, launch, scoat p.33 ; bourn, ouse, croup, ton p.39: ront ,grey, skein, streight, sponge p.40; thowl, 
thwak, loth p. 41 ; meethe, though, seethe p. 42 ; woe p. 44 ; gunman or gnomon, heinous, ancle p. 46 ; hin¬ 
drance, phrenzy p. 47; satchel, cobler, frolic . goslin p. 4S ; hailoe, verjuice p 49 ; finesse, quadrille p. 52; vulture, 
straight p. 56: enwrap p. 53; ciinetar, definite p. 59; epaulette, hypocrite, jessamine, libertine, mackerel, paroxism 
p. 60 ; almanac, quarantine, roqueiaur p. 61 ; achievment p. 63 ; malecor^ent p. 64 ; catastrophe, parishioner, aj>os- 
trophe, chusc p. 67; vergaioop. 70 ; commemmoration p. 75 ; encumber, thresh p. 77 ; benumb p. 7S and 167 ; en¬ 
snare, suitor, tipler p. 81 ; abscision p. S4 ; negociate p. 86 ; noviciate p. S3 ; laquey p. 89; behaviour, connexion 
punctillio p. 91 ; enthral , etherial p. 93; burthen, tether, carcase p. 94; cholic, alchymy, chamelion, chaiibeate p. 95 
bombasin, buccunierp. 97; twiggin, noggen, biggenp. 99; imagine p. 101 ; whurr p. 102; bailor, payor, method¬ 
ize p. 109; batteau, women p. 112 ; avoirdupois p. 113 ; bass {a long) p. 145 ; fdlon p. 146 ; seignor, shoar, vise, 
poise p. 148 ; serj. stile p. 150 ; molasses, cyder p. 154 ; beach (a tree) p. 155 ; recompence p. 160, &c. 

In addition to the above, there is a number of words which are spelled differently in the different lessons of Web¬ 


page Pi. seignior HS’seignpr, which is, undoubtedly, a very great defect. 


Mr.’ 
and c 
publick. 

Mr. Webster, in the preface prefixed to his dictionary, published in 1817. observed, " It is very desirable that a 
uniform orthography may prevail among the citizens of the United States. This can never be the case while they 
use a variety of English books, which do net agree in spelling;” yet the dictionary, to winch these remarks are pre¬ 
fixed, disagrees with his spelling-book, which was revised and published the same year, (tsi7,) in the orthogiaphy 
of all the words noted above! and the same words were also contradictory in the dictionary published by him in 
1806, and his spelling-book then in use: and farther, his dictionary published in 1817 differs in orthography from 
the one he published in 1306. as much as any two English dictionaries ex Lint. 

It is certainly of the utmost importance that correct or uniform orthography should exist in the spelling bopk and 
dictionary, for the habits of spelling which we acquire from them remain with us through life. This is- so evidently 
a fact that by observation we shall find that the words, w hich are spelled in Webster’s spelling-book, contrary to 
Webster’s dictionary, or those of Johnson and Walker, are spelled in this erroneous manner, not only in most of 
the newspapers of the day, but in many of the writings of our most distinguished scholars and statesmen, who ob¬ 
tained their first knowledge of these words from Mr. Webster’s book. 

I shall now give an exposition of the contradictory orthography of the two editions of his dictionary, published In I3.i6 
and 1817; but as the limits of this review will not permit me to show all of this class, I shall confine the exposition 
principally to the words which are contained in his sped ing-book, for the two following reasons: First; many of 
these wonts were spelled m his dictionary (of 1S06) as they were in the spelling-book, differently from the dictiona¬ 
ry published in 1317. and the others agreeably to it; so that in his dictionary published in 1S17, these woras which 
agreed with his spelling-book, in his dictionary (1306) are changed, and disagree with it; and those which disagreed 
with his spelling-book, in his dictionary (isos) are also changed, and agree with it, while the orthography of his 
- ' -**- - — *’ * counter-revolution of it in his two dictionaries alluded tof 


spelling-book has remained the same, during the countcr-r 


agirua Willi tmvvuuil O «***»%*-. *«.•*,» Ill Ilia um-iviHu.i, vi i jvu, uc. / C Co 

with Walker * whose orthography and pronunciation he lias treated with contempt whenever he has spoken of 
them! [See the preface to Ills dictionary, published in 1SC6, page 11; and his appeal •'* To the pmLiick," published at 
New Haven, March, 1826 .) 

The following words form a part of this class; the first spelling of the word Is agreeably to the edition of the di> 
tlonary, 1S06; and the latter, that of 1317: abatable, abateable; abridgment, abridgement; acknowledgment, ac¬ 
knowledgement ; aiddecamp, aldecamp; aliege, allegeable, alleged, alledge, alledgeable, alledged; npposit, apposltlv 
apposltness, api«osite, appositely, appositeness ; assigner, assignor; blamable, blamablencss, blamably, blameahle 
blameableness, blameably; brimful, brimfull; buccaneer, bucannecr; callico, calico ; corselet, corslet: crermsclc. 
crepu^cule, (differcntlv pronounced also;) crossexamln, crossexamine; curvilinear, curvillinear; determin, de¬ 
termine; disciplin, discipline ; enrolment,enrollment; enterprise, enterprize; envelope, envelop; examin, exa¬ 
mine; nandfull, handful; havock, havoc ; headach, headache; heartach, heartache* jewellery, jewelry; medicin, 
medicine; opposit, opposite; perqulsit, perquisite; pneumatics, pnmuatlcs; prophesy (noun,) prophecy, redout, 
ration table, redoubt, redoubtable ; requislt, requlsitly, requisitness, requisite, requisitcly, requisiteness; sepulcher, 
sepulchre; tenon, tennon ; unblamable,unblameable ; windlas, windlass; woollen.woolen : woolliness, wooliness, 
&C. &c. As the preceding words, when used by Mr. Webster in defining other words in the same dictionary, are 
tuo.** nnri ripfinitlnn r\rr* rrivnn lip rjnmof with nrrmripfv ilpnnrvnnnfp tKnm 


1817, blameabie; 1306 , Medicate, to tincture with medicine, 1817, to tincture with medicines, &c. 

I have before referred to Mr. Webster’s remarks in the preface to hlsdietimiary, (isc6, page 8,) relative to the ” pal¬ 
pable absurdities and preposterous anomalies” in other dictionaries: but l presume every candid reader will admit, 
after having examined the following exposition, and what has already been shown of his orthography, that the pre¬ 
ceding very mild remark Is as justly applicable to Mr. Webster’s orthography, as to that of any other author: As, 
In his dictionary (1S06) he omitted the final e in the terminations ine and ite unaccented; thus, in doctrln. deter¬ 
min, medicin,quarantin, jessamin, libertin, examin, deposit, hypocrit, apposit, opposit, reposit, requisit, perqulsit; 
and retained it In the same termination In exquisite, favorite, and infinite! And in nis dictionary (1817) he 
*as retained the e in the last three noted above, and inserted it In doctrine, determine, medicine, examine, appo. 
die. oppTs+f, xerquteK*, attd requisite, In which U vras no; in il'-C uiCiiOttary (l ood t H« has Jockey with cy, and 
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mrtcy with y only t cloke with oke , and oak and soak with oa ! tranquillity with ll, and Intranquility with one It 
and in his dictionary (I8t7) he has appoMte and requisite with final e, and pre-rcquisit and inapposlt without lit 
ahateable with e alter /, and debatable without It t Ac, ami yet in all of the above cases, in which Mr. Webster's or* 
thogranhy is neither consistent nor uniform, Johnson and Walkerobscrve both consistency and uniformity. 

In view of the expositions l have made, 1 presume every person will perfectly agree with Mr. Webster in hts 
statement in the preface to his dictionary, that “ the more books are made, the more the honest inquirer will be per¬ 
plexed and confounded with discordant principles,” when he has published two dictionaries which do not agree 
with each other, and both disagree with his spelling-book I 

PRONUNCIATION. 

I shall now take notice of Mr. Webster’s “ ANALYSIS OF SOUNDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” prefixed td 
his spelling-book ; and shall point out what 1 consider defective in this “Analysis." 

Mr. Webster lias, in his Analysis, given a very nsctul explanation of the word LANGUAGE ; has given very ex* 
plleit definitions of an articulate sound, a voted, a consonant, and of a diphthong; yet none of these were takeu 
notice of by Mr. Dilworth. except the vowel and consonant. 

Mr. Dilworth, in noting the voirel sounds, has given long (a) as in cape, short fa) as in cap, broad (a) as in hall; 
but not the sound of a In what, Ac, ; long (e) as in mete, short (e) as in met . long (i) as in time, short <i) as in tin : 
long (o) as in note, short (o) as in not ; but not the sound of o in move. Ac.; long (u) as in tune, short <u) as In tun $ 
but not the sound of u in bush, Ac.; all of these evident defects Mr. Webster corrected. In noting the sounds of the 
consonants. Mr. Dilworth was equally defective ; for instance, he has not noted that c has the sound of sh ; that i 
is a consonant in many words, as in bullion, Ac.; that s lias the sound of $h,ox zh; or that x has tne sound of gz in 
many words. These defects are also in part corrected by Mr. Webster. 

'Mr Webster lias not informed us at ad in his Analysis of the sounds of the vowels, that many of the above vowel 
sounds are represented by different letters, although in his spelling lessons he has figures to represent them ; as, 
long a is represented by e. in there; long e by i in shire; short u by e in her, i in third, o in worm, Ac. : yet Mr. 
Dilworth took notice of all these in their proper place. 

In Mr. Webster’s Analysis of the sounds of the consonants, he has told us that some of the conscnants are silent, 
yet there are other consonants which are silent, respecting the silence of which he has said nothing ; again, he has 
told us that some of the consonants are never silent, yet there are others which are never silent also, of which he 
has said nothing. This I presume will be considered a very great defect; for the scholar would suppose, (and rea¬ 
sonably,) that as he has spoken of the silence of some of the consonants, he had noted all which are silent In his 
spelling lessons; vet this is not the case. 

He says ’* B has hut one sound, as in bite.” He has not told us lhat it is silent before fin the same syllable, aslrt 
debtor, page 47, subtle, page 48 ; after m in the same syllable in many words, as in limb, jamb, dumb, Ac page 36.Of 
that it is ever silent. ” C is always sounded like k or s —like k before a, o, and u — and like s before e. t, and y.” 
Here we are told that c is always sounded like k or s, but lie has not informed ns which of these sounds c has be¬ 
fore l, r, and t, as cloth, cramp, tract, yet Mr. Dilworth has told us which of these sounds c has before l and r. If “ c 
is always sounded like k or s how would Mr. Webster pronounce sacrifice, suffice, and discern, with their deriv¬ 
atives) Certainly sac rifise, suffisc, dissern; but he has not pronounced them at all, either in his spelling book or 
dictionary. Again, in speaking of C, he says, ” When followed by i or e before a vowel, the syllable slides Into the 
sound of sh; as in cetaceous, giacious. social, which are pronounced celaslms, grashus, soshal.” Nov/, l wruld ask 
whether the syllable has the sound of sh in these words, or has c or ci this sound 7 To this question we shall find 
an answer in nis examples over Table 34. where he says, “ Words in which cie, sie, and tie , arc pronounced she; 
tia and da, sha, Ac.” Here lie does notsuy that the whole syllable, cicnt.sicnt, tient, rial, fiate, cial, or ciate, slides 
Into the sound of sh • He says, “ At the end of words it (c) is always hard like k, as in public.” But he has not in¬ 
formed us whether it should be sounded like k or s at the end of a syllable, as vaccine, flaccid, siccity, Ac. He has 
not told us trat c is silent in czar, p. 38. in victuals, p. 43, in indict, p. 52, Ac. or that it is ever silent. ** D has only 
one sound, as in dress, bold.” As Mr. Webster lias not given any rules for the pronunciation oi the termination ea 
we must not,, agreeably to the above rule, ever pronounce d like t in this termination, as at lach-ed. pass-ed, fa-ced* 
Ac. Ac. not at-tatslit, past, faste, Ac. He has not told us tliatd is silent in the first syllable of stautnoider, p. 61 , in 
Wednesday, Ac. or that it is ever silent. “ F has its own proper sound, as in life, feter, except in o/, where It has 
the s-uind of v." This letter is not silent in his spelling iessons, yet he has net stated it. ” G belore a, o, and u, 
has it? hard sound, as in gave, go, gun. Before e. i, and y, it has the same hard nnd in some words, and in others 
the sound of j." But he has not informed us whether g should have the soup « of j before l and r,oi its bard sound, 
as In glove, grain, Ac. He has not told us that g is silent before n in the ■»ime syllable, as in soveicign, p. 43 in 
arraign, and assign, p. 51, in benign, condign, design, Ac. p. 52, or that * is ever silent. In speaking of H he savs, 
*’ H can hardly be said n have any s ,und, but it denotes an a spira'- n or impulse of breath, which modifies the 
sound of the following vowel, as in heart, heave.” He has not told us that h is silent after i , as in rhomb, p. 40, Ac. 
“ J is the mark of a compound sound, or union of sounds, which may bo represented by dzh,ox the soft g, as in jelly ” 
J is never silent, yet he lias not stated it. ” K has but me .<• aind, as in king ; and before n is always silent as In 
know.” Thus we see that on the same principle that k > silmit befoie n, g is silent; yet Mr. Webster noted one 
and not the other. L has but one sound, as in lame. n is silent before k, as in walk.” L is also silent before/ - 
In half and ralf, p. 38, and before v in ca-lve, halve, A before m In balm, ealiu. Ac. p. 37, before d in a uld, would* 
Ac. p. 39 ; yet Mr. Webster has not noted one of r’*cse. ” M has but one sound, as in man ; and is never silent” 
“ N has but one sound, as in not, and is silent after in, as in hymn.” Agreeably to this rule we must pronounco 
thank, think, as if written than-k, thin k, Ac, instead of sounding the n like ng, as if written thangk, thinek. Ac. 
This latter pronunciation is the general an<* natural sound of the letter « when followed by k, or its representatives 
hard c, q, ox x, in an accented syllable; and I doubt not at all that Mr. Webster hinisetf, in pronouncing the words 
of this class, gives n the latter pvonurciutu n. Mr. Websicr has indirectly admitted this sound of n in the pronun¬ 
ciation of the 1? words at the close of Table 40, over which he says. *• the following are pronounced as though they 
were written with double g" On examination we shall find that this double g is produced by the combination of 
the letters n and g, as n being in an accented syllable followed by g hard, it has the sound of ; and g never having 
this double sound when written sitw/iy, except when preceded by n in an accented syllable, most clearly proves 
that the first sound of g Is produced by the it; consequently the words in which n is in an accented syllable followed 
by the letter k, and its representatives, (which are guttural sounds as well as hard g ) should be classed as much as 
the t2 words at the close of Table 40, and for the same reason. He lias not told us that n is also silent after l at the 
end of a word, as kiln, p. 146, brick kiln, p. 46, Ac., neither has he told us in what situation n is silent after in, 
whether at the end or middle of a word, or In both situations. This distinction is of much importance; for, al¬ 
though ii Is silent after in at the end of the words autumn, condemn, Ac. it is not silent after in In the middle of the 
words autumnal, condemnation, Ac. 

“ P has one uniform sound, as in pit.” He lias not told us that p is silctt before s at the beginning of a word, 
as In psalm, p. 37. between in and /, as in tempter, p 48, In pre-emp ion, redemption, Ac. p. 74, before n In pneumat¬ 
ics, p. 63, Ac or that It is ever silent. “ (l has the power oik, and is always tollowcd hy » as in question ” This 
letter Is never silent, yet he has not stated It. 1 7i has one sound only as In barrel.” This letter Is not silent In 
his spelling lesson? vet he has not stated it. "S has the sound of c. as in so; of z. as in rose.” As c has two 
sounds, that of k and of*, how are \vc to know from the above rule, which sound of c , s should have in this word? 
In speaking of s he savs, “when followed bv i preceding a vowel the syllable has the sound of *A as In mission; 
of zh as in osier.” The syllable*- Fs it not surprising that .Mr. Wel ter should state lhat the syllable, instead of 
s or si. has the sound of sh or zh 7 And what render, it still more surprising is, that he has stated on the first page 
of Ids analysis, that ” there Is aho a ili.-t net so >nd expressed by vg as In long ; and another by sor z, as in fusion, 
ay.nre, which sound might ly> represented by zh.* Here lie states that the distinct sound of zh is represented by n. 
Instead of a irhol* syllable. Again, lie says! Table 33, “ in the following words*/ sound like zh;" and in this table 
we find osier and fusion, the sain* 1 words given In the preceding examples. Thus, we have In Mr. Webster’s 
spelling-book, three rule.* relative to the «ound of zh, not two of which agree • First, the sound of zh is expressed by 
s, In fusion: secondly, the /njUoile has the sound of zh ; thirdlv, si have the sound of zh.' And farther, he has nor 
informed us when we must pronounce s like sh, or when Ukez/i; nor has he totd the reason for pronouncing * 
like sh In mission, and like zh in o>, r; tint * should tie sounded like sh when followed by i and a vowel, and la 

8 receded by a consonant, and .■> like zh when followed as above, ami preceded by a vow el; neither has he told us 
rnt s eves has the sound of zh whi n fohowed bv u, although In his table 33, over which he has, “ In the following 
words, si sound like tft," he 1ms inserted Mx words in w hich * Is followed by u ! Again, he has not told us that c 
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ever has tV «onnd of sh, when fallowed by Ion? u and preceded by the accent, as in censure, sensual, Ac. B« 
has not told us that s i* silent in isle, island, viscount, Ac. *» 112, or that it is ever silent. “ T lias its proper sound, 
as in turn at the beginning of words and end of syllables. In all the terminations In tion, and tial.ti have the 
sound of sh as in nation, nuptial; except when preceded by s or x, in which casee they have the sound of ch, sls in 
question mixtion.” Thus we shall find, on examination, that in giving the sounds of sh x which are expressed by 
c s and t, he has given the rule in different terms; as, in speaking of c, the syllable slid.es into the sound of sh, of *, 
the syllable lias the sound of sh, and here of t, he says, ti have the sound of sh ; and farther, in noting these sound* 
he has not told the reason why c, s, and t, have the sound o ish: which is. that they are followed by a diphthong 
and preceded by the accent. He has not told us that t is silent in chasten and glisten, p. 47, in mortgage, p, 4*. In 
eclat, p. 5-2, &c. or that it is ever silent.” “ V has uniformly one sound, as in voice, live, and is never silent/’ How 
then shall we pronounce seven night, p. 43, in which v is in italics, and consequently silent, agreeably to Mr. 
Webster’s rules relative to italick letters in liis spelling lessons? “ ir has the power of a vowel, as in dwell; or a con* 
sonant, as in well, will.” He has not told us that it is silent before r, as in wry and wright, p. 34, in wrap, wreck, 
wrench, p. 36, Ac. Ac, or that it is ever silent. 

” X has the sound of ks as in wax; or of gz, as in exist, and in other words, when followed by an accented syl* 
lahlc beginning with a vowel In the beginning of Greek, names, it has the sound of z, as in Xerxes, Xenophon.” 
This is the only instance in Mr. Webster’s Analysis in which he has admitted, either directly or indirectly, that any 
consonant has its sound varied from being in an accented or unaccented syllable, preceded or followed by a 
vowel! I cannot conceive why Mr. Webster has omitted to take notice of the influence of accent when treating of 
the different sounds of the other consonants; for. the same principle of analogy which would lead him to note the 
accent when treating of x, would have dictated to him the propriety of taking accent into the account when treating 
of the sound ot sh, represented by c, s or t, as in gracious, pension, action ; of tsh represented by t, as in question, 
Ac. -, or of zh, represented hy $, as in vision, Ac. If. agreeably to the above rule, x has the “ sound of gz, as in exi*t, 
and in other words, when followed hy an accented syllable beginning with a vowel,” in all cases (and Mr. Webster 
lias not noted any exceptions,) how shall we pronounce doxology. proximity, fixation, relaxation, taxation, vexation, 
&c. ? Certainly ; dog-zo!ogv, prog-zimity, fig-zation, rnlag-zation, tag-zation, veg-zation, Ac.: as “a? is followed by 
an accented syllable beginning with a vowel” in these words. Again, Mr. Webster has not, in the preceding rule, 
told us that x should have the sound oi gz when followed hy an accented syllable beginning with h, although he 
has Inserted the words exhaust and exhort, in tabic 44,over which he has,” In the following, with their compound* 
and derivatives, x is pronounced like gz." “ Z has its own sound usually, as in zeal, freeze.” Mr. Webster ha* 
not informed us that z ever has the sound of zh ,* but he has inserted the words glazier, seizure, and azure, in table 
33, over which he has, ‘‘In the following words, si sound likes//.”/ Although there is no si in the above word*, 
yet as there is the sound of zh in every other word in this table, (33,) wc may reasonably suppose that Mr. Webster 
intended the z to be sounded like zh, notwithstanding he has not informed us in table 33, or when treating of the 
letter z. that it ever has this sound. “ Ch have the sound of tsh in words of English origin, as in chip—in some 
words of French original thev have the sound of sh, as in machine—and in some words of Greek origin, the sound 
ot k, as in chorus.” He has not told us that ch is silent in schism, p. 3G, yacht, p. 38, or that it Is ever silent. "Oh 
have the sound of/, as in laugh, or are silent, as in light.” He has not told ns that gh is prononneed like k, in 
hough, lough, shough, (see Webster’s Dictionary): that the h only is silent in some words, as in ghost, p. 35, gherkin, 
p. 99. “ Ph have the sound of/, as in philosophy; except in Stephen, where it has the sound of r.” He has not 
told us that ph is silent in phthisic, p. 47, or that it is ever silent “ Sh has one sound only, asin shell; hut its use is 
often supplied bv ti, ci, and ce, before a vowel, as in motion, gracious, cetaceous.” Here he has stated that the use 
Df sh is often supplied by ti, ci and ce, but has omitted to mention si also. Again, in the above rule, he says that the 
use of sh is often supplied by ci nd Ct: but in treating of the letter C, he states that the syllabic slides into the 
sound of sh. ” Th has two sounds, aspirate and vocal—aspirate, as in think, bath—vocal, as in those, that, bathe/’ 
He has not told ns that h, in this combination, is silent in asthma, p. 46, in isthmus ancl phthisic, p. 47, in thyraev 
Ac.: or that it is ever silent. ” Sc before a, o , u and r, arc pronounced like sk, as in scale, scoff, sculpture, scribble 
before e, i, y, like soft c. or s, as in scene, science, Scythian.” Hs has not told us that sc has the sound of sh, as in 
Conscience, conscious, Ac.; yet Tie has these words in table 34, in which c, s and t have the sound of sh. After 
these rules, Mr. Webster has given concise explanations of the “Formation of Words and Sentences,” and “ Of 
Accent. Emnhasis and Caftance.” Then follows his “Key to the folio wing Work.” in which he has given example* 
of the different vowel sounds as represented by figures placed over the vowels of the accented syllables in his 
spelling lessons, the representnHon of which lie has explained in his “ Explanation of the Key. A figure stands as 
the invariable representative ol a Certain sound The figure I represents the long sound of the letters, a, e t i, o, u, 
or cw, and y; number 2 the short snu *4 0 f the same characters: number 3 marks the sound of broad a, in hall ; 
number4 represents the sound of a\njigjicr ; numbers represents the short sound of broad a as in not, xchat; 
number 6 represents the sound of o in more,commonly expressed by oo; number 7 represents the short sound ox 
oo in root, b'ifni number 8 represents the sou pa of n short, made by e, i and o, as in her, bird, come, pronounced 
hur, burd , cam ; number 9 represents the first s^und of a, madebv e, as in there, vein., pronounced thart, vane: 
number to represents the French sound of f, which v the same as c long.” This representation of the vowel sound* 
bv figures was, unquestionably, a great improvement i^on Mr. Dilworth’s Spelling-book, in which, as was stated 
oh page 33, the vowel sounds were not classed or noted in Uie application of those figures in the various spelling 
lessons, the vowels are classed whose sounds are of the quantity: as long a. e, i, o, Ac. under number 1; 
short a, e, i, Ac. under number 2; or those whose sounds arh similar, as her, b rd, come, Ac. under 8, in which 
the vowels e, i, and o represent the sound of short u, Ac. Ac.; ana.” a figure placed over the first word, marks ihe 
sound of the vowel in all that follow in that column, until contracted bv another figure.” As Mr. Webster has 
given a“ Key to the following Work," and has stated that “a figure stud's as the invariable representative of a 
certain sound,” we might reasonably suppose that his key would be suffcientlv extensive tn represent all the 
vowel sounds made hy different letters, acknowledged by him in his spelling lessons; and that no figure should 
be placed over a vowel in his lessons which is not represented in his key, or in the explanation of its use and 
application, or which does not correspond with its representation in the key : yet his kev is defective in both of the 
above particulars. For instance, on page 39. lie has the following note ; “Under this figure, (reference to figure 2) 
in the words skirt, Ac. i has the second sound of e.” On this page (39) are the words skirt, dirge, virge, firm, stirp, 
chirp quirk and fir, p. 41. birth, girth, mirth, Ac. p. 49. virtue, page 52, affirm, p. 62 , firmament, Ac. with i under figure 
2 and if we follow M r. Webster’s euIs. that “^figure stands as the invariable representative of a certain sound,” the 
i’ must, at least in the above words not on page 39, have its short sound as in pin,agreeably to his keys If he 
should say that the note on page 39, was Mtcnded to apply lo all of the words in which i is under 2, near the close of 
the different spelling lessons, then I would inquire, whether he intended to give i the sound of second e. In the 
word principle, p. 6i, and in miracle, p. C2, which ore in the same predicament with the words above noted ; if he 
did not intend that sound, then who can avoid admitting the imperfection of Mr. Webster's key, or its improper 
application 7 It is also quite singular that he has given this “ sound of second e” to many words, and the sound of 
u short to others of like formation, bote of which should evidently he sounded alike ; as p. 39, virge, (verge,) p. 
49 virgin (vurgin.) p. 40 and 99, girt (gurt,) p. 41, girth (gerth.) Ac. Mr. Webster has, at or near the close of nearly 
ali of his spelling lessons, given a class of words in which ehas its short sound, and over which is placed number 
2. If he Intended to class those words only, in which e is immediately followed by rand another consonant tn an 
accented syllable, tor the purpose of pointing out In a particular manner the correct pronunciation of e in this sit* 
nation, as it was formerlv sounded like fiat, c In these words ; as mercy (marcy,) perfect (parfect,) merchant (mar¬ 
ch a Ac. Ac.; why did he Insert words in these classes in which c is not followed hy r in an accented syllable, 
as venom, n. 23, Intend, p. 25, regulate, p. 27 , overwhelming, p. 32, effeminacy, inveteracy, intemperatcly, p. 69? If 
he did not intend to note these words In a particular manner, as stated above, then these words above referred to, 
should he iivthc first class of words, in each lesson, which are placed under figure 2; in cither case, there Is an evi¬ 
dent detect in (he application of the figure, or in the classification of the words. He says, “ The number t repre¬ 
sents the long soqnd of the letters a, e i, o, u, or eio. and y: number 2, the short sound of the same characters 
yet he has not giv%n any example in his key in which cio or o is placed under figure 2 ; neither is ew under 2 In 
any instance in his spelling lessons, nor o but in the two words doth, p. 41, and acknowledge, p. 63 ! He has given 
the wnrd tun in his key, to represent the sound of v. short with figure *2 over it' and on psige 40 he has spelled it 
ton with figure 8 over it; and it Is spelled tun in his dictionary published In 1806 and 1817. He says, “number « 
represents the sound of o in move,” and on p. G3, he has maneuver with u under 6, although he has no example 
in his key to show that u ever has this sound. He says, “ number 8 represents the sound of u short made by t, i , 
and o,” yet he has run,p. 39, and dunce, p. 40, with the it under 8, instead of placing them under 2! 

Great perplexity anct embarrassment frequently arise from the manner that these figures arc placed over 
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vtrwe'a, being or* tlx same type with the letter. It Is quite difficult for the scholar to determine which figure is on the 
vowel before him ; and when the figuie l is placed ovor / it is particularly perplexing to a young scholar. The 
figures ought, undoubtedly, to be on a separate typo from the letter, whenever the sounds of the vowels change, that 
they may be at once distinguished hoth by teacher and scholar. 

The following rule of air. 'Webster’s Key, which is to denote the silent letters in the spelling lessons by printing 
them in ita'.ick characters, was also a venjgreat improvement. [This improvement, how ever, was, I believe, origi¬ 
nal in Mr. Ferry’s spelling book.J *• Silent letters are printed in itatick characters: thus, in head, coal, build, peo¬ 
ple, fight, the italick letters have no sound.” Mr. Webster lias omitted to note the silence of many letters in his 


which it is sounded like zn ! There is evidently a contradiction between the rule quoted above, and the rule and 
examples placed over the table thirty-three; fur if we follow the above rule, wc must pronounce the s like z in table 
33, as mez-ur, plez-ur, ru-zur, &c. Sec. ; and if tbe rule over the table, mezh-ur, ple/.h-ur, ra-zhur, &c. &c. Again, 
if • should be pronounced like z when in italick, how shall we pronounce Rhode inland, p. 1*21 ; Islesburg, p. 130 5 
Carlisle, p. 133 ; Long-Island, p. 139 ; Presqno-lsle, p. HO, In which the s is in italick 1 The rales respecting ch and 
th as it regards their classification, were treated of on page 3*2. 

With regard to what I shall deem contradictory pronunciation In this treatise, I will observe, that 1 apply it to those 
cases where Mr. Webster has given a vowel or consonant a particular sound in a certain situation, and has given 
the same vowel or consonant a different sound in a situation ; or where he has a vowel or consonant silent 

in a certain situation, and not silent in a similar one. For instance, he has a, in the termination ant, under figure 
2, short a in plant, p. 19; and under 4, flat a, in the same termination, in pant, grant, &c. p. 38; 0 under 5, hron-i a 
short, in drossy, p. 23; and under 3, broad « long, in the same syllable dross, p. 37; a under 2 , short a , in the 
termination ange, in arrange and derange, p. 21; and under l, long a, in the same •termination in change and 
strange, p. 33 ; a under 2, short a in the termination ance in finance, p. 24 ; and romance, p. 25; and under 4, fiat a, 
in the same termination in dance, prance, &c. p. 38; and advance, p. 52; he has prunounced s like z. in the prefix 
dis, in disarm, p. 25 ; but has pronounced the s hissing, as in sin, in disown, p. 52; although it should be sounded 
like z, as in disarm, being loilowed by an accenled syllable beginning with a vowel in both cases. He has divided 
prin-cip-al, p. 26. and prin-ci pal, p. 117; 0 under 5, broad a short, in immortal, p. 29 ; and under 3, broad a lens, in 
mortal, p. 48 ; s like z in dissolvent, p. 23; and hissing in indissolvable, p. 72 ; he has no’ed p as silent between m 
and t, and has it in italick in tempter, p. 48, assumption, consumption, pre-emption, redemption, p. 71, exempt, p. 
103; but has sounded the p in the same situation, and has it In roman in sumptuary’, peremptory, p. 29, attempt, 
contempt, p. 52; presumptive, p. 63 ; sumptuously, p. 65 ; contemptible, p. 67; o under 3, broad a long, in form, tor, 
cord, p. 37; and under 5, broad a short in the same syllables, in per form ance, le-cord-er, mis for tune, p. 63; 
for mid a ble, p. 66; u ni-form i-ty, p. 72; and farther, it is impossible to give 0 the sound of broad a short, as in 
what, as represented by figure 5, in these words, as the o is followed by r and another coii'Onaut, and ntassarily 
has the sound of broad a long, as in fall ; the same may be observed with regard to 0 , which he has under figure 5, 
in abhor, p. 25; ornament, p.~27 ; abortive, indorsement, importance, p. 63; 01 Chester, p. 95; whereas it tin uUi be 
under 3, broad a long, in all of the above words, being followed by r single, or by r and another const mint, as in 
border, corner, mortal, &c, p. 43; adorn, su!x>rn, <fcc. pr52; deformity, snborumate, &c. p. 67; a in wasp and want, 
under 3, broad a long, p. 37, and under 5, broad a short, in wash. \v^t, and waml, p. 38; 0 in dross, loss, &c. under 



chimney, p. 47 ; lie has the t «ntl h both silent in asthma, p. 46, but the h only is silent in isthmus, p. 47 ; he has t 
silent when preceded bysand followed by en, in chasten and glisten, p. 47; and has sounded it in christen, p. ?*• [j 
which it is preceded by s and followed by cn, as in the two words above referred to! On p. 47 is franchise. with tice 
s hissing and the t in italick, making the i short; p. 63, disfranchise, with the s in Italick, sounded like z. and the e 
in roman, making the i long ; p. 66, disfranchisement with the s italick, sounded likez, and thee in itanck a’&o 
making the i short, so that the syllable chine, being immediately preceded by the accent, is pronounced three differ¬ 
ent ways in the three words above noted ; thus, tshis, tshi/.e, and tshizs Page 47, e in italick and 0 roman in lur.ei e< 11 , 
and same page, e in roman and 0 in italick in puncheon, and p. 48, truncheon, pronounced lunchuiupuiichru. and 
trunehen 1 Page 43, 0 in fortune, under 3, broad c long, and e in roman, making the u Iona; an i p. 63, o m mis¬ 
fortune, under 5, broad a short, and the e italick, making the u short. Urns, fawr-tune and mis-fui tun t Page 49 , j 


for examples, as cie. sie, tie, &c. ; p. 9t, the s is not italick in billiards and billions, as it should be agreeably 10 his 
rule resecting s, for it is impossible to pronounce these words unless we pronounce the s iike z. 1 lie contradic¬ 
tion in his pronunciation of xio like kshu in anxious, and not in flexion, fluxion. &c., 11 . 91 , was taken notice ot 
on page 30. On p. 95, chord Is under 5, broad a short, and on p. .?r. cord is under 3, broad a long, and on p 145, he 
has given them as being pronounced alike, making figures 3 and 5 synonymous in tl.eir representation ! Page 97, 
e roman In machine, and italick in nuichinc-ry; p. to3. a re exhaust and exhort, in the former of which h is snm , 
and in the latter it is silent, although h commences ah accented syllable, and is immediate }* preceded bv j in both 
words. Thus I have given a list of words which I conceive to be pionounced in a coi.iradicfi i v n..mne» in Mr. 
Webster’s spelling lessons. As 1 intend to compare the principles of pronunciat on by J Walker with tin <-e o! 
Mr. Webster, on some future occasion, I shall not bring the pwp»ic’.y cr juaine.^of Mr. Webutc; ' principles into 
question until that time. 

As Mr. Webster has given the pronunciation offetc words (except choir acrentuarion) In his dictionary (1817.) we 
can not detect many contradictions in pronunciation in his diet binary and f-pe’ling-look : but from t\<* lew which he 
has pronounced, l presume, had he given the pronunciation in ns dictionary of all the words contained in his 
spelling book, there would have been the same happy consistency and uniformity between the dictionary and 
spelling-book In their pronunciation , that there is in tneir orlhogrt phy. which was r-xh biled <>n page 3*2. For In 
stance: p. 25, romance is accented on the second syllable, and on the Jlrsl in the dirtnmatv; simony, i lr:ty, 
sitn-ony, i short, in the dictionary ; p. 33, beard, e silent and a long, and u silent and e lone m Ids dictionary ; p. 37 ’ 
wasp, broad a long, and broad a short in the dictionary ; p. 46, asthma, 1 silent in the fq»el ting-book, and rounded in 
hi3 dictionary ; e italick in brimstone, making the o short, and roman in the dictionary, making the 0 long; p. 47 
bustle pionounced bus-ll, t sounded, and in his dictionary pronounced bir-.-le, t silent; p. 49, sovereign pronounced 
Buv-ren, two fvllables, and suv-cr-un, tliree syllables, in his dictionary: l> 52. upright and sejownt accented on the 
second, syl'abfc*, and on the first In the dictionary; p. 59. heroism divided he-roism. e mug. amt herol-m, e 
short, in his dictionary; p. 63, appraiser, i accented, a (second syllali e) accented in his dictu uaiy ; diMranclii'e. e 
roman, making the i long, e italick, making the i short, dictionary■; p. 66. cnmpai.vblc. m coined on the stnm t 
syllable, and on Xhejlrst in the dictionary; p. 71, monosyllable and polvsylhbie, accented ou the third syliahle, and 
on ihe Jlrst in the dictionary; p. 93, apotheosis, accented on the thinl syllable, and on tl»e fourth in the dic¬ 
tionary ; p. 95, te-trarch, e long, and tei-rarch, c short, in the dictionary ; p. sr, dernier accented on tiie t- cond sy tic 
ble, and on trie Jlrst in the dictionary ; p. 101. pageantrv, a short, and a !o 3 C. diefionary • p. 1 02 . adagio, a short, 
(second syllable,) and a long, dictionary; p. toft, donor and bal’or act nrtud. on th esrrond syllabic, and m We Jlrsl 
In his dictionary, Ac. Arc. ;"a»d what is tpiite surprising (not to >ay cU>^un’) is, that in nearly every Instance in 
which he has accented or pronounced a word dirterently in Ids dictionary from his si^liing-book, he agrees w ith 
Walker's pronunciation, whose principles he ha3 condemned in a very zealous and patuouck maimer. 

When tills review was published in the Albany Arcus, I pointed out the differences 111 pronunciat on ndww:i 
Mr. Webster’s spelllng-bonk and Walker’s dictionary, for the purpose of showing the extreme mpr*prMy a i l 
absurdity which exist In the use of these two books in the satne school, wldch is usual In many pots <»r the 
United States. The words in which Mr. Webster disagrees with Mr. Walker, (agreeably to the prmcii les of Mr. 


spelling bools to a very great extent with Walker’s, which Is generally u^cd in Uu. * 
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*rthr*rr*ntw ind oronuneiation are taught! so prominent are these differences in pronunciation between Webster** 
snelling-book and Walker’s dictionary, that on opening this spelling-hook at one place (pages 38 and 39) we shall 
perceive at one view no less than eighty-two variations from Walker s dictionary! Hence the impropriety of using 

^HnvVn ° pointed out^vhat I considered defective or contradictonj in Mr. Webster’s spelling-book, I shall now con¬ 
clude my remarks on that book by taking notice of some declarations made by Mr. \vebater relative to Ins spelling- 
book, ill bis APPEAL “TO THE PUBL1CK,” published at New-Haveu, March, 1S26. 

From a review of his appeal, above alluded to, I was lully convinced that Mr. Webster was not aware of the 
id contradictions contained in his spelling book and school dictionary ; ami I have therefore been more 



vague and pedantic. Surely, if this is true, if my book is ready a bad one, I have been very much deceived • and 
I have done not only an injury, but great and extensive injury to my country.” In the preceding review I have 
shown that his book “ is really a bad one,” not only in the contradictory and defective manner in which his spel¬ 
ling lessons are classed and arranged, [see pages 30, 31] but in the inconsistent and defective innovations in orthog¬ 
raphy adopted by him, which he did not, or"could not render consistent or uniform throughout the language! 

:ggg 739 JQ | j j 

To my remarks on his spelling-hook, Mr. Webster attempted an answer in the Argus of the 12th Dec. 1827, but 
Instead of disproving my assertions, or endeavouring to offer any remarks in justification of having continued 
these errours, defects, and inconsistencies in his spelling-book for more than forty yeais, many of which meat 
variance with his school dictionary, [see pages 19, 32]; he has admitted the truth of my assertions, in the following 
language: “ That there are some errors, defects and inconsistencies in the work, is not to be wondered at ; lor this is 
precisely the fact with every English dictionary which 1 have yet seen;” and he indulges in a decisive condemna¬ 
tion of every English dictionary now in existence, for the purpose ol‘ justifying the errours of Ins spelling-book t 
Mr. Webster, in speaking of the defects of Mr. Johnson’s dictionary, observed in the preface to lus dictionary, 
published in t806, page 19, that “ To assign the causes of these delects is by no meiuis difficult. W e are told in the 
accounts of Johnson’s life that he was almost always depressed by disease and poverty ; that he was naturally 
indolent, and seldom wrote until he was urged by want, or the necessity of fulfilling his engagements with his 
bookseller Hence it happened that lie often received the money for his writings before his manuscripts weie pie- 
pared. Then, when called upon for copy, he was compelled to prepare his manuscripts in haste; and it may he 
reasonably supposed tha* in some instances they were sent to the press in an unfinished state. These facts, while 
they may account for, by no means excuse the multitude of errors in his dictionary.” But Mr. Webster cannot, 
with any degree of propriety or consistency, assert that poverty is the cause i f the errours in his spelling-book or 
school dictionary; for, in his appeal, after having stated that his book had encountered prepossession and prejudice 
with success, he observed that, ‘ if we can judge from the numbers sold ; not less than seven millions o\ copies; 
more than half, and probably two thirds of all the inhabitants of the United biatc-s have received the rudiments of 
their education from the use or that hook.” And even the publishers of Mr. Webster’s book also boast in their 
advertisements of the millions which have been sold, as though the quantities sold would be a sufficient argument 
to convince the enlightened citizens of the r T nited States that no improvement upon Mr. Webster’s book can be 
made, and consequently his book is, and must t>o. the list!. 1 Again, Mr. Webster observes, in speaking of his 
spelling-book, “The profits of this work, though very siimu have in t only been the principal support of my nu¬ 
merous family, but they have enabled me to accomplish a dictionary of our language, at the expense of tunny 
yearo of labor, and thirty thousa/ul dollars in ■money." Therefore i t iv he cannot with pripiietv state that his 
poverty or want of patronage caused him to neglect the correction of the to-fens and eiroitrs f ointed ut by me in 
this review. Notwithstanding Mr. Webster’s spelling-bock has been very extensively patronised, and he has re¬ 
ceived thousands of dollars from the American citizens, yet he has suffered these enonrs to remain in his he ok 
year after vear, without correction; [seepage 32;] and then he is so inconsistent and ungenerous as to tell these 
citizens who have thus patronised and supported him by making such an extensive use of his sj>el ing-book. that a 
“species of slavery hangs like a mill-stone about the neck of all literary enterprise in (he United Suites.” 

What Mr. Webster considers “ a species of slavery is, 1 suppose, the conduct of many of the respectable citizens 
In the United States, who have presumedio manifest an attachment to the principles of orthography and oithoepy 
of Walker’s dictionary in preference to those taught by him. Again, lie observes in ids appeal, -as 1 have been 
preparing a dictionary' for publication; have for many years been teased with the cian oi al out Wa.ker ; 1 have 
made a visit to England, and partly with a view to ascertain the real stale of the language ” It is indeed quite sur- 

S rising that Mr. Webster should have visited England with a “ view to ascertain the real state of the language!" 

y spending a few months there, more particularly as he had previously condemned :, without u serve, ail the Eng¬ 
lish dictionaries now in use !I Again, lie observes, ‘ I presume, I can select a thousand words, if not double the 
number, from Walker’s dictionary, marked for a pronunciation which non.au would venture to use, in any decent 
society in that country.” And yet he lias not condescended to ntriiish the citizens ot the United States withariffgie 
example ol Mr. Walker’s indecent pronunciation t Now, 1 would inquire of Mr. Webster whether the pionunr.ia 
♦ion of some words given by him would be thus pronounced “ in any decent society" in England ? as na-tur, vur-tu, 
insure, paas, paant . daam, aofter , (fiat a) &e. ; instead of na tshurc, vn-tshut. iu-shure, pass, punt, danse, afier, 
V, short,) &c. Mr. Webster, tor the purpose, no doubt, of overthrowing Mr. Waikci’s principles of orthography 
and pronunciation at once, observed in his appeal, that-‘if the people of this country will have an English hook to 
follow, if nothing hut English will answer, 1 would recommend Jones’ dictionary lor this purpose. Jones is a 
later author, who seems to have followed Walker for the express purpose of conectinp his errois—and his work, for 
the simplicity and consistency of his scheme, is far preferable to any other British publication.” It \s truly astonish¬ 
ing that Mr. Webster should “ recommend Jones' dictionary" to the citizens of the United States, when Jones disa¬ 
grees in orthography with Webster’s innovations in every instance, and agrees with 11 alktr, whose orthography 
Mr. Webster lias no strenuously condemned! as in the retention of the final k in puUick, Mustek, e;c.; the ve.en- 
tlon of the?* in unaccented our, as in favour, honour, etc.; the termination re instead of er, as in metre, sceptre,c tc. 
[See pages 7 .8, 9 , and Webster’s appeal on tins subject]: and even Mr. Jameson published a dictionary in Lou 
don in~l827, in which he retains this orthography, so much condemned by Mr. Webster, and agrees with 
T»Ir. Walker! Hence, M must be admitted that Mr. Webster’s zeal for something different from English led 
him to adopt innovations without regard to their defects, proprie ty, consistency, or uniformity ; for lie has not Car¬ 
ried a single innovation through ihc language, (sec pp.7,8,9. to.u I; and, instead of producing arguments to convince 
the American people of Wto utility of lus innovations in orthography, he lias adopted an easier method, lhat of con¬ 
demning everv English lexicographer, without reserve, who has been so presumptuous and unfortunate as to dti 
agree with his' [Wehzwr's) favourite notions cf innovations in orthography ' ! Again, it Is also quite surprising 
that Mr. Webster shonVl “ recommend” Jones’ pronunciation to the American people, when Jones infers more from 
Webster's pronunciation than he does from Walker’s ! ! As in sounding a or etu .ike broad a long wnen followed 
dv 7 and another consonant, as in salt,fault, etc.; a long in angel, danger, arrange, etc.; aliketshort in the ter¬ 
mination age, as in cabbage, etc. ; e and o like v short in the termination ory and cry, as in grocery, amatory, etc.; 
©like o in hot when followed r.y/r, se, or st, as in loft, less, and lost, etc.; i like e short in many words when fol¬ 
lowed by rand another consonant as in circuit, virgin, circular, etc.; (see page 341; ?/, ue, ui, or ew, like on when 
preceded by r, as in brute, hr\iit. true, crew, etc. ; i like y in many words,ns tolio, genius, etc. ; ci and ti like she in 
the termination date and date, as in associate, negotiate, and in association, negotiation, etc. s like z in the prefix 
dis when followed by an accented syllable beginning with a fiat consonant; t like tsh when followed by long « 
preceded by the accent, as in nature, virtue, Ptc.: t silent when preceded by s and followed by the tcimlnation le 
as in bustle, castle, etc. ; ami in the accentuation of a great many words, as horizon, contemplate, demonstrate, ac¬ 
ceptable. etc. etc., in all of wideband hundreds of others Jones disagrees with Webster! and agrees with Walker. 

Thus I have given a thorough exposition of what 1 have considered defective, contradictory, ot inconsistent, In 
Mr. Webster’s spelling-book, school dictionary, and in his APPEAL “TO THE PUBLICS,” for the purposed 
exciting Interest and inquiry, and thereby rendering a benefit tomy fellow-citizens, by enabling them to determine 
whether Mr. Webster has paid that attention toihe improvement and correction of his spelling-book, which the 
extensive patronage he lias received from the people of taj United States required of him ; and whether. In Ue 
present slate, )t shooldbe retained in our schools. 




REVIEW 
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OF 

Webster’s ELEMENTARY SPELLINGBOOK, 
COMPILED BY AARON EA. 


The Proprietor of the Elementary Spelling-Book has taVn ranch pains roccnpiJc,in rparaphl^ form, an imposing 
list of recommcndutl ns of that work in connexion will* those of his Dictioiiries. TUs p imnhlet hoen widely 
circulate l, and the recommendations are calculated to impress the publick niudwith te belief that the Elementally 
Spelling-Book is uniform in its mhogiaphy, im nur.ciaiii n, ami ciassiticdion, and or this reason is worthy of 
being ad »pmd in our sc.h >nls and acr l -.niej. Upon whit piinciple thest unquaMtul recommendations of this 
work have been given, it is difficult to determine ; since in all the.-,c particd.us it is tr mo. o erroneous and defec¬ 
tive than the American Spei.inf-Boot. 1 lo uT intend that this t..ct stall rest non bare assertion, hut upon 
proofs, which I challenge .Mr. Webster and all his friends m g.fnsny. ] am ware that n saying this. I am calling in 
question the certif.cues cf men of g. eat erudition and practical o.pcrii-ncem varion (lepartinents of literature- 
men whose literary reputation and publics functions present an awful prpomirrane to my single counten>oise ; 
but l rest secure in the inedst ble force of truth, ami the sincerity of mtc-uviciios, while l hesitate net to say 
that it would better coni'ort with the principles uf justice and the interests <f society, n gentlemen to state where¬ 
in ffiisco i.pilation by Air. Ely is piei'erable toother bo >ks designed for iistriicuon.ilian barely to assert it, how 
imposing soever may he the weight of their names. 

If the question were—whether Mr. Webdcr is entitled to respect for his abours asi Lexicographer—there could 
be no diversity of opinion ; hut when it is alleged that he has reduced the ortbograhy to uniformity—or even an 
ajiproximation towards it—orth-u his Dictionaries are more accurate in thi pariicul:* than those of Johnson and 
walker—or tha» the Elementary Spolling-Mook is less rnntrculict'jry in ths particutr than others, tire allegation 
requires something more than bare assertion—something more tlian seneai panegyick to give it currency will* 
the American people. 

However laudable may have been the motives of the individuals who ha-e thus let the Influence of their names 
to "ive popularity to these works, I fully believe 1 hazard little in expres ing a debt whether all or any of them 
have undergone the labour necessary to warrant these, in general, unqirilitbd testimoials, some of which were given 
In anticipation of the pnbiicuM ms *o winch they refer. Were I not personalia ncqunintd with the fact that in tins city 
m-etings of teachers were, had for the purpose of seen ring pledges to snppot the Elf tent ary Spell ing- Book and Duo- 
decira 1 Dictionary which were then unpublished, Hint Mr. Webster attendel these metir.gs in person for the purpose 
ef e: - ’.ainiug Ins principles and eulogizing his own liooks— that, at one >f these minings a committee previously 
appointed male a report commending the Elementary .Spelling- Book, and iTging the doption of that report upon tlw 
authority—that one of the committee ” had seen the bod- in manuscript" fllatl at a sbsequent period U»c most un¬ 
war antable meamres were adopted by the friends of Mr. Webster to proaire an eiiorsement lor this compilation 
by the teachers in this city, which failed except as to a few indivi Inals—aid, were Iiot personally acquainted with 
the nameless devices which have been resorted to—for the purpose of forcing ih°sq»ul»lic;ttions upon the comma* 
littv—T might suspect myself guilty of illilieridity in expressing this douVt: but jessing the knowledge I do In 
relation to Ibis matter, and knowing also from experience the time and application equisite to form a correct opin¬ 
ion of their merits—l am irresistibly impelled to the conclusion, that pcrionul frieiisluphos contributed largely U> 
the procuring of these recommendations. 

Ano'ber part of this pamphlet is worthy of a passing remark. For tin purpose >f disseminating more widely 
than could be done through the medium of the quarto dictionary, Mr. We is n.*r has toucht pujiier to publish in this 
pamph'ot, by a liberal extract from the introducti >n to that work, his *flen repeat'd. rmt unwarrantable attacks 
Upon Walker. Why this relentless warfare upon the deal, “ rchose. wire* mere nntr kno*rn"T 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. Webstar well knows that Walk*rdU more that any other individual to render 
analogous the orthoepy and orthography of the language—that his priori lies are ainOsi universally adopted in this 
country and in England—an I lh;U in rim' country as'well as in this, li thc V’>:t"*o r well-bred people" is derived 
from tiiat author, instead of “ forming a guide,” as he would havens to understand How preposterous the Idea that 
In a country like that of England, where science sheds her lucid beams vitli r»*fui:*»nt splen lour, there should be 
in this branch of Philology no guide hut the varying an 1 capricious usrge of” go».l society.” 

Mr. Webster has state l in the preface to fhl< work, that ” it is d'vdjmvl as ar improvement on the American 
Spelling-Book;” anil, he also adds, ‘Mho classification, which was imperfect in frit work, is here completcu, and 
the few errors in orthography and pronunciation, which occur in that art cone:ted In this work.” It is, there¬ 
fore. presumed that neither Mr. Web ter inr his friends will consider t uniair h me to point out what l consider 
erroneous, coat ralirrory, and intern si stmt in the orihograpln. prom nation, classification, arrangement, and 
division of words; more i»articiilarly, as the proprietor (Mr Webster) has had t te work before him more than tico 
years: and has therefore had an opportunity lo correct anv blunders na U hv fl<e compiler i.Mr. >11 v.) 

Before entering upon an examination of tills work, I will state »as was stjted on page 29' what I consider the lead- 
Ing characteristicks of such a tpeiiing-Book as 1 should deem worth" of a generalIntr-xdiietion Into our primary 
schools. 

t. It should c nt dn as great a number of the words in common use a> phctirahle, to the exclusion of extraneous 
and Irrelevant m atter; as in my who attend our primary schools have nopther o; portunity of acquiring a correct 
knowledge of the elements of our language. 

2. The classification of words should lie judicious and distinct ; and tlwj system adopted be strictly ar.d correctly 
adhe^ 1 to. 

3 The arran mnetit should be plain and simple, with a due regard totlu expanding capacities and the progressive 
improvement of ihe learner. 

4. In orthography and orthoepy it should correspond with the standard dictionary of the country, or strictly 
conform with the principles Of the work it professes to follow r for thorf/ tionaru, and not tlio*p'-//<//'r-AoflJt\ must l>e 
the standard of reference; and hence the im porta nci* torthe uniffi .li’Cand correct rress of our language, lhattho 
latter work should bo founded and carefully constructed upon the piiflc.ples of the former. 

CONTENT* 

This spelling-book comprises 119 pages, containing about nine thousand words, arranged In spelling lessons, 
Inter-persod with reading logons, C'nnpo=»-.l of debuT®.| scnifiidis In the wk-ctirn of ih" words contained in 
the lessons for spelling, Mr. Ely stems to have used but little ducraho, or discrimination; for, he has not Inserted 

• Shirely if the diciioimry of Walker w:>§ heretofore not known even in Members of the British Purhnnietil until they visit* t this 
country, *nrh u circumstance can never lierrafter happen where the pnblioalions <>f the American F^cxi -ographer have found an imre- 
duction. The followine is an extract from Mr. Weh»»*r'» pamphlet. pa«r ft Th is, ” Walker is not and never has hern a standam 
author in England ; and it is remarkable that the Members oT Parhamem, nabad this country a law years ssud they had 
Barer heard of Cut author till thi-/ oojtw to this country 

l \ ? '"I, 
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r ail of tfie words In n >si comm n use; while he has inserted, a great man 3 ’ words not In common use, neither 
they to be found m IIJ-. 'VVebste's duodecimo school dictionary. The following list forms but a small portion 
Ir. Ely has entirely omitted, and which should be in every spelling book 1 
e, abridge, abridgment, absence, absorb, abstain, abyss, acceptable, accompany, accord, 
admiral, admittance, advance, advantage, adverb, advice, affirm s aflord, again, against, 

’ id, apprec’ ' 


m 

near 

are they w . t.wou 

of the most common work which 

first:—thus, abide, r.boiunl about, at 

uclccveinenl, acknowledge, uluate, adaj , amuiiiu, RuiuiiuuiGc, tuivanvc, uuturnugc, au«ciu, nuvjtc, aiuim, uuunj, agaai, against, 
agree, ahum, alledge, anibi: , analyze animal, announce, anxiety, anxious, apocrypha, apostle, appaji, applaud, appreciate, 
apprentice, aprjl, ardor, urge, argiun&t, armor, arrange, artifice, assemble, assuage, assurance, astronomy, asylum, attack, 
attendance, auxiliary, avoid, ,ve, azure, jaby, balance, bald, banish, baptize, bargain, beard, because, belief, believe, beware, bias, 
Was]ihctne, blind, bomb, bouc ge, book, louniy, jeakfasl, bridegoom, bright, bruise, build, burlesque, cabbage, cabinet, cadence, 
callus, canal, candidate, capil , capiiol, capsize, captain, carriage, carve, cement, census, certain, chagrin, challenge, chaplain, 
charity, ch-asC, chastisement, teat, childfcn, chit), chocolate, city, clapboard, closet, coalesce, couol, cobbler, coeiciou, cofi'ee, col* 
l-.f'C, column, combat, comet, oiuina, ciinmand, commence, commerce, committee, community, compact, compensate, compile, 
comrade, compromise, couce concord concourse, confidence, confirm, connoisseur, consul, contemplate, convince, coruiul, 
countenance, country, courage courtesy, met, creature, credit, criminal, crowd, crucify, cruise, crystal, cultivate, cunning, cup* 
board, cushion, dairy, damage lance, dealt, debtor, deceive, decree, disgust, dispose, divorce, divulge, dogma, door, dote, dragon, 
drama, drink, drown, drowse, ticltess, duiLess, dumb, duplicity, dyspepsy. eclat.’ eclipse, ecstacy, educate, eighth, elap.*e, electricity, 
electrify, elegance, element, e!e ite, elevatln, eloquence, eloquent, embezzle, embrace, emigrant, eminence, empty, enable, enchant, 
encircle, encompass, endurance enforce, eitage, enhance, enlarge, entitle, entrance; entreaty, epuuiet, epigraph, equator, equivalent, 
csaence, eliquet, eulogy, evangt oat. evattalist, evening, evidence, evident, evil, evince, excellence, exchange, exchequer, excise, 
excite, exclude, exclusion, exhmnunicati excuse, (a) exercise, exit, expand, expect, expedition, expend, expense, experience, 
experiment, explode, expose, ex inge, exqu ite, extension, extreme, iarce, farmer, fashion^ fatigue, female, fence, ferriage, field,"fiend, 
fierce, finance, fme, finess, finis, r, lire, fin; , flight, floor, fluid, foe, foliage, follow, font, foot, force, ford, form, fortify, forty, fosse, 
fonndery, fountain, franchise, 1 md, frolic , frost, frugal, furnace, fury, futurity, gammnt, gaunt, general, geology, glance, gouge, 
government, governor, gradual, [ratify, gra Hide, gravity, graze, grievance, grieve, grind, groove, grope, gross, group, guaranty, 
guinea, gypsum, halloo, handso e, harass, arpsibhord, hatchet, haughty, havock, hazard, hearken, hearty, helmet, helve, hence, 
hereof, heritage, hesitation, her< ie, hinder* cc, hint, hiss, homage, home, homely, bone, hottest, honesty, hood, hoop, horrid, horse, 
hose, host, hotel, hover, huge, It nan, hutni ate, hundred, hurricane, husband, identify, ignorance, illness, image, imbibe, imbauk, 
imbitter, immoral, impatience, hpoverish, npatient, impede, impend, impenitent, imperfection, impertinence, importance, imply, 
impudence, include, income, indal, indulge, iifatii, infirm, inllame, influence, infringe, ingraft, inbale, initial, innocence, msinuate, 
inspect, install, instance, insieal instigate, insure, iusuraitce. intercede, intercourse, interval, interview, into, intrigue, introduce, 
intrude, invent, invoke, inward, i.vrap, isol |e, jamb, jeopard, joiner, jovial, judgment, judicious, juice, jury, justice, justify, juve¬ 
nile, keel, kmluess, kindred, Ian, lance, ltiguor, lapse, latent, lateral, lathe, latitude, .amiable, laurel, leisure, lemonade, leopard, 
liberal, liberate, liberty, library license, |i 'rice lightning, lily, limb, linen, linger, jinguist, litigate, locate, locust, longitude, lord, 
lothe, loathsome, loyal, lozenge, ncky, mac me, machinery, magnify, magnitude, maintain, majesty, malady, malevolence, malice, 
malignant, mamma, manage, ma iiml, mam , manual, margin, marriage, martyr, masonry, masquerade, maxim, mechanism, medi* 


cine.Tneek, mellow, menace, mer fill, mercy messenger, milliner, mimic, mince, mineral, mischief, misery, mistake, mitigate, model, 
rfninreitiicj morning, mortify, mountain, move, multiplicand, multiply, museum, musical, musk* 


, . il 

—odify, monarchy, monopolize, 1 mosyilable ..._ v ,..|_,.,_ .... r , . . . _,_ w 

melon, mustard, muster, ntutilai mutter, 1 11lu.il, national, natural, nauseous, naval, negligence, niece, nigh, nimble, ninety, 
nonsense, northern, nothing, noti , notify, 1 mrishmeut, nurse, nutriment, obedience, obviate, occupation, occurrence, odor, oflice, 
olive, oppose, orange, orchard, on lance, £>i nfneiri, orthodox, orthoepy, outrage, outrageous, oxygen, pagan, pageantry, paint, paint* 
ing, palace, palm, palsy, parade, ] rallel, parfi'inise, parcel, parenthesis, partake, participle, partner, partridge, passive, paste, pastry, 
patch, potent, patience", patriot, p ronage, p miliary, pedagogue, pedigree, pelisse, peninsula, penitence, period, perish, perquisite, 
perseverance, persuade, peruse, pt ilence, pni tnihropist. philology, piazza, picket, pierce, pillage, pious, pique, pith, plaice, planet, 
plaster, platoon, pleurisy, plunge poison, po sh, polysyllable, positive, potentate, poultice, poultry, pour, powder, power, precede, 
preface, prejudice, prescribe, pro le, presiun, prelend, prevent, prevention, priest, priin.-uy, juimer, prince, privilege, procedure, 
prodigal, product, production, pr rue, profei. profligate, profound, prolong, prompt, prominent, pronoun, pronounce, propagate, 
property, propltesv, proscribe, pro eel. protedion, protestant, prove, pro verb, provide, providence, province, provoke, prudence, pm 
ndlo. pudding, pull, pulse, pulpit, \ nct'ual, pu ctnation, purchase, purify, purpose, pursue, pursuit, putrefy, putrid, quadruped, qualify,, 
quarantine, quarto, quince, quire, uit, radiai^e, raiudeer random, ransom, rapid, rarefy, ratify, rational, ravage, ravel, rebuke, 
recede, receptacle, recline, redust recognize, recommend, recommendation, reconcile, recovery, rectify, reduce, reef, referee, refuge, 
refutation, regard, rejoice, relapse relish, rein lance, rely, remember, remembrance, remittance, rendezvous, renounce, repentance, 
— 1, resesnblt resent, resentment, reservation, resolute, resume, retard, revenge, reverence, reverend, 
ival, roir.aice, root, rowel, rude, rush, rust, sacrect, sacrifice, safe, salad, sanctify, sanction, 
sanctity, sarcenet,*satiate, satire, sa ;fy, satyr, (.usage, savage, savory, seaflold, scald, scale, scandal, scarce, scarlet, scatter, schooner, 
wience, score, scoundrel, scourge scrawl, sc ede. seclude, second, section, seduce, seethe, sentence, sequel, serene, servanfl. serve, 
a rvice, servile, shatter, shawl, she shelve, s! ngle, shoe, shoot, shovel, shower, shrink, shuttle, siege, sieve, sigh, signal, silence, 
amplify, single, sink, sirup, size, sl< ve, slope, s nice, slumber, smuggle, snare, suath, snuif, soda, sodcr, sofa, sojourn, solid, soliludr, 
sc h e, soot, sordid, spaniel, spasm, tecie, specLcle, speech, spine,"spire, splendid, spruce, squeeze, stagnant, stale, standard, starve, 
sp«d, steeple, stigma, stirrup, slot, storm, stiiight. strange, suangle, sticam, slump, sublime, subscribe, subside, subtle, succession, 
suburb, sudden, sit dice, suffocate, st rage, su'.kt sullen, summon, superb, supersede, supply, suppose, supreme, surface, surprise, surro¬ 
gate, surround, survivor, suspense, spicinn, su trill, swift, swingle, swivel, sword, sympathize, synod, syringe, tailor, taint, talon, 
tankard, taste, tattler, taught, telegi nli. temper nee, tempi, tense", terrace, testify, thefi, througn, tinge, tolerate, torpid, torrid, tortoise, 
toss, totter, touch, tough, towards, iwel. towet lYadilion, traduce, trance, transcribe, treasury, tremendous, trespass, trophy, tropic, 
trowel, Wowsers, truce, true, truly, -ustee. mitim, tune, turf, turkey, tiirnep, turnpike, twist, itgly, understand, undertake, uniform, 
union, unit, unity, universal, unrip unroll, mruiy, unsteady, upbraid, upwards, usual, utility, niter, utterance, vacate,, vacation, 
vagabond, valve, vanquish, varianc, various, vehemence, vendue, venerable, vengeance, venture, veracity, verdigris, verily, vestige, 
viiify, village, vindicate, viol, violeite, violent, viole.t. violin, virgin, virginity, virtuous, visage, visible, vision, visitor, vivid, vote, 
vouch, vowel, voyaee. vullur, tva;, wagoner wand, wanton, warden, warn, warp, wave, wedding, welcome, weld, whimetric, 
wholesale, wicked, wife, windlass, ill, wing, " ire, with, withhold, without, withstand, wizard, woe, woman, word, world, worse, 
worsted, wrangle, wreck, wrench, 'retell, writ. writ, writing, wrung, yard, yesterday, yield, young, zodiac, zoology, dec. <ic. Ac. 
—about ONE THOUSAND WOIilB are not Id be found, a.iy one of tho.11, in any sptllmg )e»«oii of the book !! I 

Secondly -.—and yet, such wtrds as clump, page 23, cool, moot p. 30. gaff, thff, glyn p. 32, umber p. 35, 
podge, gorge p. 36, heronv, scnivtnonv, Inc :trj' p. 41 . dorsal, anil, fardel p. 41, ancillary, excretory corollary p. 52, 
palmetto p. 54. sleezy. sequent n 58 ,'decretal, fa*rr-;o; atl vow son p. 59, tennis, baldly p.6l, polyglo! p. 62. adjudicate, 
repudiate, tartareous p. 63. pn tubus, p. 67,nebulous, gratiulous, chamfer, mawkish n. 63. ostracism, pentagon p. 69, 
lixivial, quadrennial p. 76 laztietto p. Si. etvmon p. S2, propinquity, aridity, frcnmlity p. 90. catapult, n cndicaut 
p. 93, redolent p. 94. iaii"ibility.|ocul;trity itnmohility p. 95, percolation p. 93. mountain, vervain p. 1C4, stalactite, 
hortttlan, protocol p. 103 , ineognBo, orbicular p. l to, petroleum, cerulean p. 112, acetous, concavous p. 11 6, trochee, 
lachrymal, heptarchy p. 123. broichotomyjtoged l>. 124. premonition, meretricious p 128 , druidic, hermetic, lucrific, 
scorbnf'cp. 129. eryngo, syrincap. 135. gnhsticism. guar, knout, Knur ]t. 136, «tc. &c. which arc less used, and con¬ 
sequently a knowledge of their otthogrtphr of less importance, have been inserted lo the exclusion of the preceding 
class.; and others equally important whirhjhave been omitted bv j\ 7 r. Ely. 

ThirdlyMr. Ely has omitted evtirt chkses of words, or he has inserted hut few of them. He lias not. in any of 
the sqteliing lessons, inserted one of ihjchws of v. ords ending in which .Mr. "Webster spells with single/in hi? 
quarto and duodecimo dictionaries : this, hailif, caitif, dandruf, mastif. plainlif, pontif. restif, sherif. undershorif, 
distatf, midrif, tarif,do not appear in the b *k. [Mr. Ely, in a communication, published in the New York Evening 
Post, Aug. 27, 1329, stated, tnat “Thevwcip in the manuscript which he wrote, and they must he inserted in the 
next edition of the.spelling-book.’Ml Eutther have not yet been inserted. The class of words which end in red, exceed, 
proceed, and succeed, (except that exceel isiju a distinctive class of words p. 144), Mr. Ely has not inserted > Of the 
class of words which end in re. Mr. Ey Its inserted but four in any of ihe spelling lessons! as. center p. 43, 
maneuver p 59, och^r, sepulcher p. 123; hVt accoutre, am/ddtheatre, ltellesleMres, concentre, fibre, lustre, metre, 
mitre, sceptre, spectre, vert bre, ombre, nolle, saltre, sail pet re, theatre and massacre, do nor appear in the hook ! Of 
the large class of words, (about one hnnlret in number) which eiid in tion and cinn. composed o ijive syllables, 
Mr. Ely Ins not. in anvof the spelling hssfcns, inserted but vine of them t as. signification p. 138, exaggeration, 
refrigeratiem solicitation, felicitation. imarinUtion p. 125. arithmetician, academician, geometrician p. 128 : hut ab- 



tificition. marhematician, illumination, mnitipliriiMon, qualification, retaliation, transfiguration, &c. »&c. Mr. Ely 
ha^ omitted entirely > Again, many of the words. In which. Mr. Webster, in his old spelling-book, pronounced i 
like ?/, he now ptonounce.s differently, as Walker, Mr. Ely has omitted; as, folio, gcni.’tl, genius, convenient, 
auxiliary, &c. Arc. do not appear in the book ! 

Again; Mr. Ely has inserted a great manv words, in the different spell ing lessons, which are not In Mr. Websler ’3 
duodecimo school dictionary, and manv of them are not in common or general use t This is a great objection, par 
Ocularly as he has omit'ed many words In most-common use! Thus, tah, gib, hub, itib, lac. sac, sue, sed, pid. lid. 
Jtsm, ktm, mam o. 20 , duin, dan, kip p. 21 , io<j, mice, woke p. 22, sculp, lungs, baft p. 23, boat p, S4, anib, drib, 
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bret, brit p. 2h f.ook p. 33, slicfi, vvcifc, ilk. has!; i>. Zi. lusk, hurl, Ocrn, trass,cess ri 32, mrige, gu!:h, ba'ch. potch p. 
35, nfcaf p. 33. neal p. 40, cmiery p. 41, awk p. 47, cumrooiie P- 53. milter p. 5J. pu.tnl p. 5 3, iiecri.nl, irguinen, lum¬ 
bago p. 59, classis, sentry p. si, basket, vvahot p. fc.>, mckern p. G6, capias. caiiel p. 7u, frustruni, handbill p. 73, 
nuinlop, calix, p. 74, asseverate p. 76, suspire p. 77, permute p, 79 , thane, ruiintneau, liaih, thirl p. b4, lx>w- 
line p. bo, turquois p. 88, turgidity, stupidity p. so, appchatury p. 91 , s u j q ms ito ty A 11 b atr v ie i icy f*. 92, illegibility, 
destructibility p. 93, discr- prut, tolerant, sublunar p. s-i, inadvertency, dicuiinn p. a vetlerate p. 103, hemtsUch p. 
106, causeway p. to", imperceptlbhity, immalleubdity p. 113, plethory, urethra, acaithu.s bibliothecal p. in, tush, 
twixt p. 117, liithe p. its, wlmk p. its, e:\Ust.on p. i‘ai, rnmious p. 122 , achor, cijmica' p. 123, cogger, jogging, 
shrugging, lugging, tagged, tagging, gagged, gagging, brajged, wagged, sigil p. P5, nemlacity, lictious p. 126 , 
ambitious p. 127 , acroinc, sophistic, symmetric p 129 , analogic, asm 1 omic, barometric. ctteclvtic, categoric, chro¬ 
nologic. eremitic, cxegciic, g*ologic, geometric, bypocriiic, hyperbolic, hypothetic, kriodc, phiiologic, theologic, 
typographic, zoographic p. iso, entnno.ogic, gencaiogic, lexicographic, otiuthoiogtc, 1-teoUgic, physiologic, ichthy¬ 
ologic. hymnic, chimicu. bisrnuthic, thcoric p. 131. Ion this page, lid, second roiuinA coitaining seven words, six 
are nek in Webster’s school dictionary ;j hutotheism, rationalism, scholasticism, dralnatize p. u-2, bestialize, car- 
dlnalize, cilizenize, etherealize, gelatinize, meteor 1 ze, prodigtdize, proselyiize, vitridize, nheverihze p. 133 , sang, 
stringer, fitngle p. 134, knavl p. 136, fascine p. 137, taken, graven, louden, slluden, stiiien, smken p. 139, wrealhen, 
forgotten, arisen, deaconess, diastole, liypaikue p. 140 , skittle, wimple p. 142, ettabg p. 143, beaux, does, says, 
womb p. 154, league p. 15«—amounting to ONE RL'NDRED AND EIGHTY ir'X Wt ^IDS-aie nnt to l>e loutid in 
Webster '& school dictionary, although .Mr. Eiv nas inserted them in the .Sjieiling-Book* 
fourthly—Mr. Ely has, in the difleiem spcili .12 lessons, inserted the same word, tiro fr thru times 1 These 
defects w'ill be particularly pointed out, however, when speaking of classification, f rVm th> loregoirig exposition, 
it will be readily perceived that hi consequence of the fewness of Ine words inserted by hr. Ely in the selling 
lessons of Mr. Webster’s spelling-book, those scholars who use it will not become aopaintid enhervvith the or¬ 
thography or pronunciation of a great portion of the most important words in our language, aid consequently will 
find words in almost every sentence of their reading lessons, with the orthography or pvouuiciation of which they 
arc wholly unacquainted, not having se.*n them in the spe.ling le»sons of ihe same book! As, shell, oyster, gas, 
teacher p. 29, starry, careless, traveler, fowler, into, dancer, around, strive, wicked p, 20, seance, image, likeness, 
conieraptuous, service, theft, allowance, ullage, wor i, wickedness j». 42 . single, degree, captain exchange, becauso, 
above, body, judgment, seduce, justice p. 43, in rough, stove, yard p. 47, gambler, home, iiuh-rser, dignitary p. 49, 
country, himself, exercise, relish, children, furnish p. 5 '). fragrance, drunken ness, poverty, ubsinate, mineral, true, 
quadruped, worldly, primary, themselves, tipplers, didicuit, devil p. 52, animal, inlormifion,writer, stream, con¬ 
tribute, oration, attend, hearer p. 13. library p. 112, nolmng, covemus, rarely, supjiose, ueijionst-ably, false, nivorco, 
hushand, wife, incompatible, remarkable, generally, asbestos, sickiy p. 113, &c. «kc. are not it any of the spelling 
lessons of the book t 


The primary objects of arranging words in distinct classes, are, the designation of tie vcwol and consonant 
sounds, and the acceni nation of syllables for the more ready acquirement of these by the leaner. Classification 
and pronunciation are therefore in a great measure reciprocal, and much of the propriety or impropriety acquired 
In the latter, will depend upon the accuracy of ihe form* r. lienee this department should engage the most scrupu¬ 
lous attention, and accurate discrimination, in compiling a work for elementary instruction.' In Air. Webster’s 
American S|>clliiig-Book, the classification is governed by the number anti accejitnution of syllables, and the sounds 
of the vowels and consonants, with additional tables for irregular words, and words of distinctive definitions, in 
this, the Elementary Spelling Book, Mr. Ely has, in addition to the former classification, classed he words accord¬ 
ing to their terminations. This addition does not appear to lie an improvement on the former mode, being in many 
cases inapplicable, and sterns to have led to the inserti >n of a great number of words in talu s where the sound of 
the vowel or consonant is not given, mid consequently c m not he learned ; and, to remedy wticii, these words must 
be again insened in the tables, where the peculiar sound of the letter is designated, or their fcnulcgical prorumcia- 
llon be wholly omitted. Again ; 31r. Ely has inserted the same w ord twice or three times, inihe Hffirrent or saint 
spelling lessons, through ev ident negligence, as the repetition of the word was nor necessary*to erinhit any pecu¬ 
liar vowel or consonant sound, not noted where the words first < /ecur in tne spelling lessnnt. 'Ibus. page t', 2d 
columned is inserted twice in the sa,m column » Some page and column gib is wrongly closed it should lie or> 
page 124 in vvdiich “#■ has its hard sound before c j, and y." Same page seventh column rVl, aid it is inserted 
again in the next column * S;tme page eighth ro umn odd. and it is in-erted again on page&g! Same page thir¬ 
teenth column wig is inserted twice in the siimec duum ! On page 21 , fifth column bin, and'it is i wiled again on 
page 32, and again on pace 143!! Same pace fifteenth column, get is vvmngiv ciasstxl, it f inuldbc on pace 124, 
where “glias its hard sound before e, i, and y. "■ H me pace twenty-third column teas, and it fc inerted again on 
page 55 ! On page 22, first column jade, and it is iu-a rted a_ai n < n page 42! rknne pase taJce B inserted t trice In 
the seventh column i Samepage twenty second co'unm tune, and it is again inserted on page *4 aim again on page 
117 :i Same page and column sane, and ir is inserted a"ain on ihe next page sixth column \ On pave 23, first 
column tine, inserted again on page 47 * Same page tenth i.*<»lumn gimp, and eiglpeenth columiigi/? botii wronglv 
classed, and they are both again inserted on page 121 wheie th<«y should be vvirh " words in vvhicifg ii hanl before e, 
i, and y Same page nincioentii v dtium tuf:, and it is inserted again on page 31 ! Same page twtntieiii r v )umn 
gilt, in which g is hard before i, and it is inserted, again on pave 14.7 ! Same column null, m.-rtfed n^.iin on jn/je 
45 I Same page twenty-second column grant and stunt, and Livy are noth inserted again un pajj- 47! un page 24 
fourtli column hurt and shirt, tenth column cent and first, end eleventh column bust ; and hurt. ca*t. anil lust aro 
inserted again on page 3>, and shirt amlyiisf on page5.- \ ! u:i j;: ge 25 second c lomn edar, inseited igain on page 
57, and again on page 14G *! Same page third column t rages , ami it is inserted again on page 71! Kune column 
tiger, wrongly classed, and it is inserted again on i»age 124 where il should he with “ words In which g i, hard before 
e°i, and y !" Same column seton, vvrong.y clawed, and it is inserted again on page 139 where t| should be vvltli 
words in which c. i, and 0 . before n, are route Same page sixth column oval, and it is insentti again on page 
87 • On page 26 fourth column sled, and it i.s inserted again dijfirnntly jq>el!ed (stead; on page 1 37 ! Sam® page sixth 
column sham, and it is insetted again on the sunt/: page m v co! : Same j.mge tliirtf enth t olunnj strip, and It is 
Inserted again differently spelled (swap) on page 47 ! On page 27 sixth roiumn scarf, iivern-d aiain on j>nr r e47 1 
Same page eighth column rich, inserted again 0:1 |»age 36! came column inw'/i, insened again on the same page 
eighteenth column! Same pag- iourteenth column pouch, inserted again on |wce :’■* 1 Same p»ge eight«mth 
column crush, inserted again on page U7 ! On page 2S fir-t column ignite, iuseited ag-.nn 011 page 71 Rune page 
fourth column devour. Inserted again on page 72 ! On page £9 eighth column lerr. and it is insirted :4'.dii i^e 
next column, and again on page 146! same page twelfth column irersc. wrongly classed, and It i« iiii rtel again <>n 
page 124 where it should be with •* words 111 which g is hard before c, i, ami y /*’ « m page 3t tvveltihcoiumn pink, 
anS it is inserted again on same page next column ! 011 page 32 [hiri'*cnth co ttmn 1'nU. and it is inserted again on 
earns page next column ! Same page twentv-first column Internal again on pige45! on page i firs! column 
spirit, again on page 64! S.mv* page secomt co umn j)0'a*fi.:in:l ag: 111 on pag*> is ! < :> na"o ji r‘r>t raiumn shiver, 
ini=eitcd again on page 36 » ."aiue page third c'» 'mm gnitrjj and f rn. and tm-. ;.re >nth nirerted agaium p;uro 61 ! 
Same column giddy wi-Mnely cl a- ed, audit is iu.^ert-d again on 1 a-f 121 w e:** it * .m W with •< vif.ls in which 
g is hard liefore e, i. and y On page 37 eighth column choir, wr«uglv 1 . a.ud It is inserted afaln 011 i»age 

123 where it should he with “ vvoril.* iii vvhicli c bciore h has the souu oik- " 1 bus. ihe set o! *r. aler he shall have 

learned the orthography of choir on p. 37. min' pass nearly one hut tint pae«'s 'wiore he will knov Its pronuncia¬ 
tion ! Same page ninth column noise an<l p< i*e, and they ’.wuboth Inseih .1 ;vnin on the vrjt jkh.^ issi • < >u page 
33 first column sprout, and again on Ihe same puce sixth column ! On page -»2 film co'auiin flake, and it Is |nserte<l 
again on th esanrs. page next colurnu ' «>11 page 43 iir>t olunui tt «.Vr wrotnlcoainin elder .amt thlnlcolumn irwrfer; 
and all three of them are inserted attain on p r.re 56 on p;u:e44 In i column Capper. Insenrd aijiin on p.age 56 t 
Same page second column lentil , and It i.s lmertcd again munr pag • next column ! Same column revel, insened 
again on page 72! On page 17 twelfth co. unn stele, ami again same page nr.ctcu umn 1 on page 48 first column 
dignity, wrongly classed, inserted again w live It should b-- on jiage las ! Same p i- 3 * third column usury, wrongly 
classed, should lie on page 12-2 with words In which * has tlv >ouml of zh ! (This won! is pronounced uzury, "«a s 
z ’ 1 In the quarto dictionary, but in the octavo, a ta'er work, he h;vs it uzhury, s like zh /| on |iage 49 first column 
incitcinmt and excitement, and they are both inserted a^am on page 101 ! Kune page third column enthrallment, 

• Thus Ujs scholar rer tcachr- ■will not nn'i! he sb*ti ba*c pesret! more !han one hondr»tl prg«* »h«( o '1 tHenl in wtioru 
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wrongly classed, ft should be or page 114 where the sound of th is noted, and the scholar will not know until he shall 
arrive at page 114 whether th lave the “aspirated" or “ vocal’’.sound, and only then by seeing the primitive word 
enthrall in which the sound is io:ed! Same column amassment, inserted again on paste IC2! On piige 50 second 
column symbol, it is insetted azain on page 73, and again on p-.ge 117! Same page third column statu :e, iiuened 
again on page tos ! Sara? pate fourth column ingrate, insetted'again on page 68 ! Same page seventh coiumn 
triumph, inserted again «i pa-e U8 ! On page 51 first co.umn nugatory, inserted again on the next page (52)! Same 
ca.umn necessary, wrongly chSsed, should be on page 125 with words in which “ c accented or ending a syllable, 
has the sound of s J" Sulne pigesecond cduiun exemplary, wrongly classed, it is inserted again on page 120 where 
It should be with words In wlich ■ x passes into the sound of gz /” Thus, the scholar will pass seventy pages of the 
boot after learning the ortiography of exemp'ary before he will know its pronunciation! Same page third 
column adversanj, insetted azain on the next page (52)! On page 52 second column presbytery , and it is inserted 
again on page C7 ! Heit onvige 52 presbytery isclas.-ed with words whicli have “ the primary accent on the first 
and the secondary on (ie tiird and on page 67 it is classed with words “ accented on the first” only ! Same 
column preiaory , inserted igain on the same column ! Same page third column legislative, legislature, legislator , 
all wrongly classed, slWuld Icon page 12S'with words in which “g ending a syllable, lias the sound of j!" as veg¬ 
etate, Six. On page 5 Hthirt column in closure, disclosure, composure, exposure, and foreclosure, all wrongly 
classed, should be on ptge 122 in which s has the sound of zh ! These five w-irds are alt pron unceu, *a$ zh,in the 
octavo, but in the qua/o dit closure and composure only are so pronounced! exposure and foreclosure “* as z J" 
and inclosure is given wit lout any notation how the s shall be pronounced ! In the duodecimo the s, in al 1 of them, 
is noted to represent 4} am here zMr. Ely has them without any notati >n whether “s asz,” or as zh ! On rage 55 
tenth column law, ime rtedagain on same page thirteenth column ! Same page seventeenth column give wrongly 
classed, and it is insetted hi do on page 124 where it should he with “ words in which g is hard before e. i.ardy * ” 
On page 58 second co»mnta/>/jo*, wrongly classed, should he on pace Hi with words in which tare, care, die- <Vc. 
are inserted • Ou pale 60 second column disinthrall. wrongly classed, shouid he on page 114 where enthrall is In¬ 
serted with the souiu of th noted! Same page third column overwhelm, wrongly classed, should I>e on page 119 
with words in which*Vt iipronounced before w,” where whelm is inserted! Thus, the scholar will pass more than 
fifty pages after learning the orthography of overwhelm before he will know its pronunciation ’ tm page 6t first 
column auctioneer, vronrly classed, should lje on page 127 with “ words in which ce, ci, ti . and si, are pronounced 
as sh J ” Same pageseenhd column fim.nzier, brigadier, grenadier, and bombardier, wrongly classed. th**y should 
l)e on page 137 with kaveuier, cordelier, cashier, fee. &c. ! Satne page third column coexist and pre-exist, wrongly 
classed, should be oi page 120 with words in which “ x passes into ihe sound of gz," where exist is inserted ! Thus, 
the scho.ar will pass sixty pages afte learning the orthography of coexist and preexist before he will know their 
pronunciation! Falie cr.unin overthrow, wrongly classed, shouid be on p. 84 or 114 with w,mis in which the sound 
of th is noted, whete thioic is inserted ! On page 62 first e .lurnii compliment, it is inserted again on page 94, and 
again on page 146 ! On page 63 sixth column hixiuiant, wrongly classed, should be on page 120 with words in 
which “z passes iito t ie sound of gz," where exuberant, &c are inserted, and the x is followed by an accented 
syllable beginning wit.i a vowel. On page 64 first column falcon, wrongly classed, should be on page 1 39 with 
“ words in which I, i, and o, before n. are mute!” Same page third column congress, wrongly classed, should be on 
page 134 with words in which '• the sound of vg is close !” Same page second column dolphin, inserted again on 
page 104 1 On pa^e 65 :hird column gimblet, wrongly classed, and it is insetted again on page t24 where it should 
be witn “ words U witch g has its hard souno before e, i, and y /” On page 66 f-rgelful, should be on naget25, 
where g is hard l^iore e ! On page 67 first column vegetative, wrongly clashed, should be on page 12« with words 
in which “g ending a syllable, has the sound of j." where vegetate, fee. are inserted ! Same page second column 
visionary, wronj^y classed, it should he on page 123 with words in which “ the terminating syllable is pronounced 
zhnn," where division, &c. are inserted! Same column missionary, dictionary, and stationary , all wrongly 
classed, they shoyld bzon page 125 wilh “ words in whicli ce. ci, ti. and si, are pronounced as sh /” Same page third 
column casuistry, wrongly classed, should he on page 122 with words in which s is pronounced as zh ! \\\is pro- 
r.ou. ced s as zh in Webster’s octavo dictionary.] On page 68 fourth column sanguine, wrongly classed .should be on 
page 134 with words n which “ the sound i f ng is close,” wheie languish, Ac. are inseiKd n ii e i age fifth 
column spendthrift, wrongly classed, should he on page 114 with words in which the sound of th is noied! jfame 
column surfeit, Inserted again same pace seventh coiumn ! Same page seventn column garden, insetted again on 
page 73! On paxe 69 first column gallicism, inserted again on page 132 with “ words ending in ism !" On page 70 
sec >nd column iountersign, inserted again on page 138 with wi.rds in which “g is silent!” On page 7t first column 
begin, second column beget and forget, all three wrongly classed, should be on page t25 with “words in which g las 
its hard sound lefore e, i, and y }" begin is inserted again on page 125 where it should be, hut beget and forget are 
not there insert'd ! Same column within, wrongly classed, should be on page its with “ words in which th have 
their vocal sound !” Same page second column beset, inserted again on page lou ! On page 72 third column with 
draw, in sect edaga’n on page S3, wrongly classed in both places, sliould lie on page 1 15 with “ words in which th 
have their vocjl somd !” Same page eighth column mongrel, wrongly classed.it is inserted again on page 135 with 
words in which “ the sound of ng is close.” where it should be! Thus, the scholar will pass more than six'y pages 
after learning the orthography "of mongrel before he will know its pronunciation! On page 74 second column 
shoulder, insertedagain on page 85! On page77 second column prognosticate, inserted again on page til, ami is 
differently dividfd (prognostic-.ite—prognosti cate !) Same column authenticate, wrongly classed, should l»e on 
page i H wilh woids in which the sound of th is noted ! Same page third column executive, wrongly classed, and 
it is inserted agan on page 120 where it should he with words in which u x passes into the sound of gz /” Tims, 
the scholar wllpiss more than forty pages after learning the orthography of executive before he will know Us pro¬ 
nunciation. thatis. that x has the sound of gz in it ! On page 78 third column epake and it isinserted again on pace 
156, and dijf&enly spelled (opaque !) On pace 79 third column dethrone and enthrone, wrongly classed, should lie 
on page 1H with words in which the sound of th is noted ! Fame cdumn declare, insnare, prepare, and compare, 
all wronglv classed, and they are alt inserted again on p. 14 1 where they should lie, and ensnare, differently s| idled! 
Same p., fourth column brevwr, wrongly classed, should lie on p. 137 with dernier, frontier, A-c.! On p. et, bragga¬ 
docio and iige.rs.undo wrongly classed, should be on p 127. with “ words in which ce, ci. ti, and si, are pronounced 
as sh"! Same i. second column, metaphysics, inserted again on p. iso! Same column mathematics, again on t>. 
130, wrongly cussed in both places, should be on p. m, with words in which the sound of th is noted, where matlu 
ematical is inserted ! Fame column preexistent and coexistent, both wrongly classed, should l>e on p. 120 , with 
words in whict “ x passes into the sound of gz," where exist is inserted i The scholar can not learn the pronun¬ 
ciation of tlies< words until he shall arrive at p. 120 ! Fame column, overshadow. wrongly classed, should be »11 p. 
86, where thaww isinserted ! .Same column regimental, wrongly classed, .should be on p. 125. with words m 
which “genting a syllable, has the sound of j," where regiment is inserted* On p. S3, sixth column withnll, 
wr>r,glv classed, should be on p. 115, where the sound of th is note I ! On p. 84. third column, thrill is inserted 
twice in rhe same column! Same c ilumn thought, inserted again on p. tr,6* Same column, throats, thing and 
thong, and //rfngand thons are inserted again on p l ’t ! On p. 85. third column thursday and pathway, both 
wrmglv classed, should lie on p. ill. wheie the sound of th is noted : thursday is inserted again m p. 114. but 
pa'hway is not ! On p. 87. first column rasttre and seizure, wrongly classed, should Ire on p t22, where the s and 
z have fine sound of zh, as grazier, fusion. Ac.F one column ancient, wrongly clas-ed, it is inserted again on p. 
127 , where it <houH be with “wards in which ce. ci, ti. and si. are pronounced, as ’sh"! Thus, thescho’ar. after learn¬ 
ing the orthography of an~i*nt. untsl pass forty paxes of the book Ik- lore lie will know its pronunciation • Fame 
p. second coninn rarrftl. wrongly classed, should lie on p. 111 . where care, declare, &c. are inserted! Fame col¬ 
umn faith r nl and u uthfut, and third co unin thraldom, a'l tliree wrongly classed, should lie on p. 114. where the 
sound of th is lived • on pere first co'ninn Pleasure, measure, and treasure, all wrongly classed, should |*> on 
p. 122, with woids in which s has the sound of zh, a< hosier, A"'. ’ Fame column censure, pressure, and Ji»*ure, all 
wrongly clissel, should been p. 12 , wbe-c c. t. and s. have the sound of sh ! |S has ihe sound of sh in all these 
wo'ils ill Web-tev’s octavo dictionary, ami in censure an 1 fissure in tlx? quarto, but none of them are so pron. un- 
ced in the duodecimo !\ Pleasure, measure, ami treasure, are inserted again on p. 137, with words in which “th& 
vowel a of the digraph ea, nas no sound, and e is short, but it is not there stated that s has the sound of zh / 
On page 89. fust column, significant, inserted again on page 138 ! On page 90, first column, integrity, 
inserted again on page K9 : On page 92. first column imaginary and unnecessary . both wrongly classed, sliould 
.■e n p. 126 . with words in which “ c accented or ending a syllable, has the sound of s, and g that of j," as imagi¬ 
nation, &c. on that page! Fame column confectionary, wrongly classed, should be on p. 126, with 14 words in 
which ce, ci, ti, and si, are pronounced as sh"! On p. 93, illegibility and fiagelet, wrongly classed, should be on p. 
12 s with words in which “ pending a syU'ble, has the sound of;,’' as legible, fragile, fie. on that page t On p 
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V*, second column insular, and it Is inserted again on the same p. next column » On p. sv superfluity occurs twice 
in the same column ! Same p. second column sociability, wrongly classed, bhotild beutip. i vr, with •'words in 
which ce, ci, ti, and si, are pronounced as sh," where social, &c. are inserted i Same column singularity, wrongly 
classed, should be on p. 134, with words in which “ the sound of ng is close’M On page 100. first Column misgive 
and forgive, both wrongly classed, should be on p. 124, with “ words in which g has its hard sound before t, i, and 
y,” where give is inserted l Same p. fourth column adopt is inserted twice in the same column i Same column 
among and belong, both wrongly classed, should boon p. 134, with words in which ng have “ tho open sound of 
ngamong is inserted again on p. 134, where it should be, hut belongs riot, although long is on that u. (134!) 
On p. 103, second column passionate, wrongly classed, should he on p. 126, with “ words in which ce,ci, ti and si, 
are pronounced as sh,” or it should be on p. 108, where passion Is inserted! On page 104, frith comma staggers, 
wrongly classed, it is inserted again on p. 125, where it should be, with *• words in which g ha* i 1 hard soun 1 beiore 
e, i, and y ” ! Same p. seventh column zealous and jealus, wrongly classed, t’icy are both in < ted a Lam on p 137, 
where they should be, with words in which “ the vowel a of the digraph ea, has no sou nd. and e i - short *’ I On p. 
105, third column ingot, wrongly classed, it is inserted again onp. 131, where It shz ill b \ with words hi which 
“ the sound of ng is close” 1 Same p. fourth column zealot, wrongly classed, it is inured a 'am o.i p. 137, where 
iuAonWbel On p. 1 os, first column hemistich, wrongly classed, slioutd boon p. P->, wil.» - v.o.Js in which c 
before /ihas the sound of fc’7 On p. 107 third column hawthorn, and fifth column something, ho i w o.igly classed, 
should* be on p. 114, where the sound of th is noted 1 Samep. seventh column, headlon" wrongly c’ sse 1. should be 
on p. 137, where head is inserted i On p. 103. first column heaiache, toothache, and heart a :1 all wrongly cl- cced, 
should be on p. 123, with “ words in which c before h has the sound of of At,” where a^he is Inserted! Same column 
pregnant, wrongly classed, inserted again on p. 138, where it should he ! Same p. s- ond colu an pleasant and 
peasant , wrongly classed, inserted again on p. 137, where they should be. with w i ds m v,. :ch " ti< ■ vowel a of the 
digraph ea has no sound, and e is short”! Same p. third colmnn dayspring wrongly c’a jd, thou.J lx. on page 134, 
where spring is inserted! On p. 109, first column theocracy, philanthropy, and mUsuntnropy, all wrongly classed. 
Inserted again on p. 11 1 , where they should be, where the sound of th is noted i but philasdh/o y is dial mntly di vi. 
dedonp. 114,thusphl-lanthropy ( 109 )phil-anihropy (ill!) Onp. ugfirsLcoluninf/wtlfou-?/. wrong’/c.a.-»od.should 
be onp. 127, with “words in which cl and ti are pronounced as sh, a-.i I arc united to tl.c pc in/ syllable,” 
where addition, «fcc. are inserted l Same column intentional, wrongly classed, should be on •>. 127, with “ words in 
which ce, ci, ti and si, are pronounced assh” ! Same p. second column exordium, wrongly c..issed, it 1 * inserted 
again on p. 120, where it should be wiLli words in which *• x passes into the sound of gz”! Thus, the scholar, ufur 
learning the orthography of exordium will pass ten pages beiore he will know its pronuncia'.i n, V z. th-; z 1ms the 
sound of gz in It ! On p. ill, first column triangular, wrongly classed, should be o;i p. 131 \.*nera angular is 
inserted with words In which “ the sound of ng is close”! Same p. second column epitomize, a, oslaiize, and im¬ 
mortalize, all wrongly classed, should be on p. 133, with “ words ending in «e”/ Same p. third column occasional, 
wrongly classed, should be on p. 122, where occasion is inserted with words in which s lias tire sound i f zh! litre 
on p. ill the scholar can not learn how to pronounce occasional until he shall arrive at p. 122 , where the pronun¬ 
ciation of the primitive word occasion is given 1 Same column irrational and proportional wrongly classed, 
should be on p. 127 , where " cc. ci,ti and si, are nroaounced as sh”! Same n. fourth column ex hi l rate, wiongly 
classed, should be on p. 120 , with words in which “ x passes into the sound or gz". Thus, ti.? sch ..ir can n 1 ltm 
-*-*-•--* - .■ - = - ♦>— ' fiinw mlnmil nri^, na f Rt WlOUg )' ClUS ' d, h] I to l a'Mlll 

igin-ate (123!) came p. fifth column 
it differently divided, thus exaspcr-c.it 
a affectionate, all wrongly 

__ r . .. w fci> .. . . third column Icviath n, wrongly cus¬ 
sed, inserted again’ on p 114 where it should be, with the sound of th noted 1 Same p. f uvtli column uxorious, filth 
column luxurious, wronc-iy ’classed, should be on p. 120 , with words in which ••x passes Into the 5 und of gz, 7 ’ as 
the x is followed bv an accented syllable beginning with a vowel, as in exordium, exubaunf, Co-, p, 120 ! On p. 
114 first column thistle, inserted again on p. 113, with words in which t is cilcni» Thus, the scholar will not know 
that t before le is silent in thistle when he learns its orthography on p. 1 14 ! Same column ir:;t word throstle, 1 is 
alsosilent. but throstle is not inserted again on p. 143, so that the sch- lar will never learn In the Spu.imrBook that 
t is silent in throstle ! Same column throttle, inserted again on p. 143! Same column authorize . in rted again on 
p. 132, with “ words ending In izc"! Same column t hi mole, inserted again on p. 142! Same p. secoivl c Juiun cath- 
clic and plethoric , inserted again on p. 131 1 Same column authentic and pathetic, third column c'Uctlc and ca¬ 
thartic, all inserted again on p. 129 ! Same column atheistic and rrithmetic, inserted again 0,1 p. i./j. and both dif¬ 
ferently divided I Same column methodical, again on p. 131 1 Same column polythelrn, again on p. 132 ! Same 
column ichthyology, again on p. 1241 On p. 115, first column clothier, inseiled again on p. 121 ! (Ail tfr.s r petition 
of words in the different lessons might have been avoided, had the system of chi viricutim beui c ns» tOiit and 
Judicious. Thus, the word clothier, &c. in which there are two c insonant sounds to be noted, the w< n s should have 
been in theclassof "Words of irregular orthography,” onp. 154, where both pectiLMur sounds cou 1 ha\cbc*n no¬ 
ted by spelling the pronunciation of the words, as he has done on that page.) Same column irh /• r -uid whether 
inserted again on p. ill 1 Same column leather and feather, again on p. 137 : San:° p. * • 1 burthen, 

again on p, 138, with “ words in which e, l, and o before n are muled’ although the e is i 1 ; on p. 115 , denoting 
that it is “ mute” 1 Saraep. third column together, again on p. 125! Samep. fifth column di U i r n h, sixth col¬ 
umn extinguish, wrongly classed, should be on p. i:n with words -n which 1 ' the sotin I of n* \sC • .” when- lan¬ 
guish, &c. are inserted! On p. 118, fifth column chasm, wrongly classed, it is ins rb d .. in on ]>. 123. where it 
should be, with “ words in which c before h has the sound of fc"/ On p. 119 fir. t comnm whl' > 1 . inserted again 
on p. 110 ! Same p. third column whiffle and found column whistle and v'hi'tle, a 1 ir. —1 to • linon p. 1431 
Same p. sixth column whoopingcough, wrongly claimed, it should not be in t 15 le son i. t tl -• is no u>in the 
word in any of Mr. V/ebstcr’s Oictionaric?:, or iu the dictionaries of Johnson or A.' - 1 er 1 On p. ]•' secaid culumn 
exaggerate, inserted again on p. 126 . and is differently divided, finis, exagge rate (12 4 exagger ate (t23 ') Same p. 
third column, exotic, again on p. 131. On p. 121 first column Christian, again m j). 123 ! sai ie p. udrd column ex- 
haustion and cxustlon. What sound has x in these words 7 Mr. Ely has told us in his l * Ar.aly. n or. o inds in the 
English Language,” that x\s sometimes pronounced as gz.” but why it Is so pronounce i l.e has not informed us t 
whether because it Is lollowed by an accented syllable beginningwirh a vowel or nor. On p ige 1^2 tl« id enhunn 
seraglio, it Is inserted again on p. 153. and is differently divided t thus, seratrl-in < 122 . rag-ltd .15'.') O 11 p. 123 
firstcolumn ache, inserted again on p. 154 1 Same p. second column cholic, wrongly c so 1 , ir - uld n 1 l*o In this 
les*m, for there is no h in the word in any of Webster’s dictionaries or in d.e <’• t on-* 1 s of Joim-on anti 
Walkert Same column scirrons, inserted with “words in which c b tore h 1- hr<o.z 1 of A\” u 1 there is 
no h in the word t Same p. sixth column chnnical, Inserted again on p. )3i ! On pi* f-i • f- n’ • ami schokzi* 
tic , again onp. 129 ! Same column chaotic, again on p. 131 i s,mie p. sec .id column . ■/ e -' •/■ , again on p. 140 ! 
Samep. seventh column giggle, again on p. H2I On p. 125, first column 1 , ti 1 . i - l 1 0-1 Mo same 
, p. next column ! fin the first edition of this book, published In New York, si r zcrl v In * ; ii w! ^hgilld 

not come before cor i; hut the blunder was pointed out by a writer In tteNewYo k O ^ rani Iiupili r.-Sjir. » 
1829, and sluggard has been struck out, and waggish inserted In its pi < *. . it - <• h it v n ti*** 1 sou ln-iore!/ 

Same p. third column goggle, wrongly classed, for g does not come “ be ore r i or 'in th- w ' It U in i-ruA 

again on p. 142! Samep. fourth column girdle, again on p. 142 t Same p. fit’h tn.i-mn a"ic and t> 1 c ag;i n 
on p. 129 On p- 126 lir.st column logic, again on p. 1281 Same p. third < tnm r.im ^ros, a n l»i on p. i;j ' on 
paces97,126,127, and 128, are words In which C, s. and t, nave the sound o t'sh. 

In these lessons the terminations ston, tton, cial, slal, clan, cum Hour, elate a I t te ..re Inter* 
mingled In such a manner thal tho scholar can not determine, when require 1 to .:j-11 ; y \v id c-n* 

talned In these lessons, whelher to usee, t, or s. the sound )>elng the into : * pcn-l n, • / loti, 

e'/naciate, ingratiate, Szc.; and it Is evident that the words In which t, c, tinJ s have th-* so 1 of sh, r. iid lie 
classed In separate lessons for the same reasons that he ha> classed the words in wh' h • * l as * t> und of sh and 
k; ux we learn their pronunciation by association, so should wc learn the nrtherru, > y oi tl oth r w > referred 
to. On page 126 fifth column noxious inserted with “ words in which re, cl, ti and si are j r >nounc 1 as shg when 
there is no ce, ci, ti, or si in tho word! On page 127 fourth column de'irious, and U is In rted again < n Ux; same 
p. sixth column! Samccolumn officious, fifth column fruition, and they are loth Ins rted again on n. pa 1 On p-i»e 
129 arithmetician , ethic, and ethnic are so classed that the scholar will not know what sound th has I 11 them, as 
they are not on p. 1 14 or 1 15 where the different sounds of th are noted t Onp. 129 second column phthisic, again on 

E . 155! Same p. fifth column alchimic. wrongly classed, should have been on p. 123 with “ words in winch c l»efore 
has the soun 1 of k •* / 'Ln thl!i classification of the worls ending in f* Mr. Ely was not consistent or uniform j 


uic jjiuuunwauuu ui uus wuru any wneru in uiu -a 

on p. 126 , where it should be, but differently divided, thus, originate (il l) or 
exasperate, wrongly classed, inserted again on p. 120 , where \i should be, bt 
(ill,) exaspe-rate (120!) On p. 112 first column compassionate, dispassionate, 
shrill hi nr» n 197 whnra 41 ri ti «nii ai. UfC pr0n0linC6u US Hti . S irnc p. 
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thus he has catholic, athletic, on p. l 14, mechanic on p. 124, inserted where, the sounds of th and ch arc noted, erra 
repeated here; but lie has synthetic, p. 114, chronic, p. 12'J. «fcc. not repeated here in words ending in ic; and, again 
he has atchimic, p. 123, orthvgi aphic. p. 130, choltric , p. 131, which are not on pages H4.115. or 123, or 124, where 
the sounds of th and ch are noted !!] Same column ecstatic, inserted tigain on p. I3t, and differently spoiled 1 same 
p. seventh column pneumatic , again on p. 155 ! Same column rhetoric, again on p. 155 differently divided, and ac 
cented, thus, rhe-tor-ie (129), rhet-o-ric (155)! 1 On page liO alchimisth. analogic, casuistic, catcchetic, chronologic 
eucharis f ic, geologic, hypothetic, mythologic, mathematic, orthographic, pantheistic-parenthetic, pathologic, phil 
ologic, philanthropic, pyrotechnic , sympathetic, thcologic, theocratic, Theoretic, zoctogic p. 131. characteristic, cn 
thusiastic, entomologic, gsnealogic, ornitholog ic, osteologic, physiologic, ichthyologic, gothic, chimerical, illogical 
whimsical, bismuthic, choleric, theoric p. 132, gcthicism, provincialism, Catholicism, monotheism, hnletheism, 
rationalism, scholasticism p. 133, methodize, theorize, anathematize, bestiaiize, catholicize, characterize, ethercalize, 
nationalize, cheverilize , have been inserted on these pages without any rule having heen given, by Wr. Eiy, for the 
pronunciation of ch, th,g, ich, and s. which occur in them ! Thus, the scholar who consults the spelling-book only, 
will for ever remain unacquainted with their pronunciation' while arithmetic, atheistic, chaotic, exotic, poly the 
■ism, authorize, £zc. which cccur on the same pages have been inserted on pages 114, 124, 120 , «£c, where the sounds 
of th, ch, x, &c. are noted! Hence Mr. Ely has every species of inconsistency imaginable, in the classification of 
the words on pages 130, 131,132, and 133! 

On page 132 fifth column anglicism. inserted again on p. 131 with words in which “ the sound of ng is close”! 
On page 133 third column exorcise, is inserted with “ words ending in ize," but exorcise lias not any z in it in any 
of Mr. "Webster's dictionaries, or in the dictionaries of Johnson, "Walker, &c,! On p. 137 second column bucaneer, 
with words in which “ ch has the sound of sli, and i has the sound of c long,” but bvcancer has no ch or i in it! and 
should he on p. 61, with gazetteer, volunteer, &c. Same p. fourth column breadth, breath, earth, dearth, threat, fifth 
column health, wealth, stealth, sixth column healthy, wealthy, feather, leather, leathern, seventh column threaten 
with words in which “ the vowel a of the digraph ca, has no sound, and e is short.” Only tico of these words 
(feather and leather) are inserted on pages 114, or 115 where the different sounds of th are noted, (all the others are 
here inserted on p. 137 without the sound of th being noted, so that their pronunciation can not he learned in any 
lesson contained in the spelling bo. k.) Same p. sixth column heaven and leaven, seventh column threaten, inserted 
again on p. 139 ! On page 139 ~tarthrn, given, strengthen, lengttun, l hi den p. ho, wreathen, wheat ni. forgiven, 
christen, p. 142, wheedle, p. 114, sociable, tithallc, have been inserted without any rule for the pronunciation of th, 
wh, g, ch, c, which occur in them! while whiten.synecdoche p. 140, thimble, giggle p. 142, whiffle, whittle, thistle, 
whistle n. 143, Ziaucheen inserted on pages 119, 121, 114, where the sounds of th, wh, g, ch, &c. are noted ! The pre¬ 
ceding classification is a great inconsistency, entirely void of uniformity! O 11 p. 141 sixth column hazle is inserted 
with “ words in which e final after l is mute hut c is not final in hazel in any of Mr. "Webster’s dictionaries, or 
In the dictionaries of Johnson or "Walker! The word is, therefore, wrongly classed. 

On the last part of page 144. and the first part of page 145, Mr. Ely has given a class of “ words nearly, but not 
exactly alike in pronunciation.” Of these he has given eighty-seven; and, he might with as much propriety, have 
given five hundred other words in the language, as these eighty-seven; for the pronunciation of these is no more 
u nearlv, but not exactly alike,” than hundreds 6f others in the language! that is, agreeably to the pronunciation of 
Mr. Webster's dictionary. Although Mr. Ely has stated that these' “words” are “ nearly” alike in pronunciation, 
yet he has not given the pronunciation oi any ot them in this lesson ; and he has not, in any of the preceding 
spelling lessons, given more than forty-ni ne of these words; and. conseouently the scholar will never know from 
the use of this spelling-book, howto pronounce these thirty eight wn r -is which Mr. Ely says are “ nearly, but not 
exactly alike in pronunciation,” not knowing what thnt“ pronunciation" is ! as, are, accept, except, accede, ex¬ 
ceed, acre, allusion, acts, ax, ally, allowed,errand, errant,ballad, ballot, clothes, close, consort,dost, immerge.emerge, 
gesture, jester, Idol, impostor, imposture, naughty, ingenious, pint, raddish, Yctimsh slake since, sense, tenure, 
talents, talons, and value, are not pronounced in any spelling lesson of the book* but. air p. 45.atfect, effect p 71, 
achor 123 ,access, excess p. 75, illusion, elusion p. 122, alley p.34, assay p.23, essay p.85,amnion, effusion p. 122 . aloud 
p. 72, arrant p. 108 , addition, edition p.127, ballot p.34, creak p.39, creek p.29, concert p.ss, descent, dissent p.71, decease 
p. 78, disease p. 83. dust p. 24, elicit, illicit p. 126, earn p. 137, urn p. 23, fat, vat p. si, harsh p. 27 . hash p. 117, idle p. 
143, knotty p. 136, ingenuous p. 88, morse p. 36, moss p. 32. line p. 22, loin p. 37. loom p. 30 . loam p. 40, medal p. 50, 
meddle p. 142, point p. 37, slack p. 31, tenor p. 43, valley p. 34, are pronounced on the preceding paces ! t'orne ot 
these words here given as being “ nearly ” alike in pronunciation, are very distinctly different; as air (a long.) are 
(a fiat,) as distinctly different sounds as any two in the language! Jrcisnot pronounced in the Spelling-Took, 
neither is the word to be found in Webster’s scl.-oi dictionary, but in his quarto be says “ it is usually pronounced 
ar ” (a fiat.) and in his octavo he does pronounce iter (aflat!) alley and ally are differently accented ! decease and 
disease; e long in the first syliable, and s sharp in decease , but, i short in the first syllable, and s '.ike z in both syl¬ 
lables In disease, not very “ nearly alike” in pronunciation ! dost and dust: dost, is not pronounced in the ?polling* 
Book, or in Webster’s quarto dictionary, and the word is not to be found, in Webster’s school dictionary, which is, of 
course, to be used with the Spelling-Book : but in Webster’s octavo dictionary', it is pronounced with 0 like v short, 
so that these two words p. 145, dost and dust are not “ nearly ” bWL“exactly" alike, if Mr. Webster’s octavo dictionary 
be the “STANDARD !!” pint ( i long) point, (oi diphthong,) these are not very “ nearly alike in pronunciation !” 
&c. &c. &c. 

On page 145, Mr. Ely has given a class of “words of the same orthography, hut differently pronounced s” 
Of this class of words, there arc in the language, lacknowledgeu by Mr. Webster in ids dictionaries,) about one 
hundred andsixteen. that is, differently accented and pronounced, when differently applied. Of these, Mr. Ely lias 
classed but twenty-one, in this lesson p. 145 ! We might reasonably suppose that Mr. Ely would insert all of these 
words, subject to different pronunciation or accentuation when differently applied, if any, in a lesson of this kin 1 

E . t45; for, the scholar would, most unquestionably, ooelude, when looking at the title of this le ion, that Mr. Ely 
as classed all of them ; and, with this conclusion, would for ever remain ignorant of the fact, from the use of this 
lesson, that, there are in the language. NIX FT \ -FIVE other “ words of the same orthography, hut differently pro¬ 
nounced■’ or accented, similar to the TWEN i’Y-ONE which he has classed ! Again, Mr. Ely has, In the preceding 
lessons, intermingled NINE of these ninety-five, words with their different accentuation or pronunciation noted ; 
as, concert pages 85 and 144, contest pp. 35 and 76, contract pp. 68 and 71 ..ferment pp. 71 and 105 , object and subject 
pp. 64 and 71 , rebel pp. 44 and 100 , refuse pp. 83 and 88, sow pp. 45, 55, and 149, which are not here classed on p. t45! 
and the SIXTY-ONE following words are inserted with only one accentuation or pronunciation noted, neither can 
we learn from his spelling-book that they ever should be differently accented or pronounced ! as, concrete, convoy p. 
29. house, mouse p. 36, use p. 37, close pp. 37 and 144, rise pp 37 and 149, gout p. grease p. 39, attribute n. 49. 
minute p. 50 , frequent p. 58, overflow, overthrow p. 61, abject, instinct, progress p. f 4 , descant p. e:8. counter¬ 
march p. 70, prefix, augment, abstract, affix, extract, insult, traject, collect, conduct, conflict, project, compact p. 71, 
impress p. 75, digest, import, transport, escort, comport, desert, contrast, convert, protest p. 76, retail p. 78, supine 
confine, console p. 79, abuse, excuse, diffuse p. 83, transfer,conserve, conveise p. 100 . torment p. 104. absent, present, 
convent p. 105, accent p. 108, exile p. 120 , precedent p. 125, raven p. 1 33. consort p. t44, lead p. !4S, are inserted with 
but one accentuation or pronunciation in any of the spelling lessons of the book ! Again: there are TWENTY- 
FIVE other wonts of this class, subject to di fie rent accentuation or different pronunciation when differently appli¬ 
ed, of which the scholar will for ever remain ignorant unless he shali refer to some other source than the Elementa¬ 
ry Spelling-Book, as they are not in any of the spelling lessons with either accentuation or pronunciation ! 1 as, fore¬ 
taste, presage, export, bombard, discord record, colleague, produce, comer,t. incense, undress, discount, confect, 
compress, complot, compound, countermine, countermand, misconduct, disuse, put, «fcc. &c. and these words 
which Mr. Ely has entirely omitted are as important as those he has inserted ! Several of the preceding class of 
words are pronounced or accented but cue way in Mr. Webster’s duodecimo dictionary, hut are two ways In Mr. 
Webster’s octarodirtionary ! As perfume, bombard, discord, colleague, abject, entrance, discount, confect, Instinct, 
mouse, and frequent. The word entrance 1 b spelled with s, when a verb, in .Mr. Webster’s quarto, but with 
c In his octavo 1 In his duodecimo published in. isso, he spelled it with c, agreeing with the octavo : hut in the edi¬ 
tion published in 1831, it is spelled entranse with s, agreeing with the quarto! Thus if we take the octavo or 
duodecimo of 1830, for the standard, entrance, verhnnd noun, should be in this lesson, as spelled alike, differ¬ 
ently accented; but If we take the ouarto or duodecimo of 1831 for the standard, they should not he in this lesson, 
being spelled differently 1 iSurcly Mr. Ely would have been in a dilemma relative to the orthography of this word 
had he not used “ Walker's Rhyming Dictionary, London edition, 1824,” when clussing these words /] 

On pages 345,146,147, M8, 149 , and 150, Mr. Ely has given a lesson of "Words pronounced alike, but different 
™Jff} } i°STa'nhy:' This Is one of the most important lessons contained In any Spelling-Book; for, unless these 
words are associated with their respective distinctive definitions,!! is Impossible for the scholar to become ao- 
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oualnted with their orOwgraphy, their pronunciation being alike. From the title of this lessen, and its evident 


piOMoimced alike, but spelled •iiiterenily, wnen they are internnng.ed win* oilier wuds, and not associated with 
their dmimtivf definitions. Aiul wc might aboexpect that their pnommeudi n wuiild be given in tins leas^n: and 
that no wor as w ul.l be he-ie cussed winch are not pr no.iucedalike : yet, this le>son is dcjtuivo in all the piece* 
ding, and in some other particulars, as will be fully sh >wn. 

i i ist —There a e acknowledged by M . Web ter, ei' .vr in bis spelling-book or diet ion a O', ahout seven hundred 
aruLeigh'jw r s of tnis c*its>. yet .Mr. Ely ba c!*»s ( d m ti• ilesion enh join hi-ruiiea and f^r-'y-stx, of which 
he saystwo c.: n we are sounde » alF;e. but few more than half in the langudie. 

Secjially :—There are two hun tredond ninety-three i f these jour hundred and for'y-siz words, intermingled In 
the preceding a;, ' ibllojving .vpe.mig lessons, where their tlisiiu tivc deiim r ous arc nut given, which, as a nutter 
of prudence, should not be inserted twice to the exclusion ot other words m ro’nnvn and genera! ut>e: 

An ail i.uge 40, ale pnjre 22, air pupe* 45 and 144. he : r page 45. alter page 107. ant p Be 23, ark ] age 31. as.*t t j.aee 103, (where it is 
dlffcre/my ueetiileil !) auger page 125, bail pagu JU, ban; page 22, bad -age '.'2, b wl page 47, I use page 22, be • |*» Ce 29, (litice oa thnl 
page !) L.er page 45. >iu page 21, ami again on page 32 ! berry page Cl , bury page 154. beat p;gru 43, lr-„i page gj, \ lew j age 45, blue 
page 39, boar page 4 5, bore page 22, bow pages .35 ami 145. how Wage 45, bread j age 157, bred page 2C, burro./ p-.ge bG, I ay, bey page 
55. bee i»age 29, beach page 39, boll page 32, bowl page 40, bole page 22, ooii page 23, bin page 21 b ale j. ge 42, break p et 
"V cane page 22, cull page 32, cannon, canon page 56, ce&sion, session p-ge l(h, am*.-* pag 104, se.h page 40, courti, 

_ *ia . ... I X . .... *>} Is! ^..(1 f . eunllirt. . . . r T 11 ^ r. k... l-r! .. . I I .. - . ^ M 4 ..lU_ l 1 



page 23,'g .!t. g.e i', grow-i page C. grate page 47, gr ..an, hud page 40, hale pag- 22, ha a »ug. 2«, - re peg? 11 •, I- - jr, bear, hew 

page 45, lieie page 22, him page’ 21, heel page 29, hgJ p ge i0, b ul page J7, la p. g<- V2, . ,. j ige 151, ml, k, • p-.pe 3*2, knar., 

knave, knead, k icel. know, kiiig a, knot page 133, iiueJ i age 29, i al page 4»> n w | a-?e 4-3, nigla p. g II?, i. i i ; ge 21, de | age 22, 

laiil. leak page 3.1, lain page 0, lane page 22, at.d • g.'.n on page 45 ! le ; |.a" ‘29,1c. m,/. .-i j. g !39, 1 I . . g 20, l> p^ge 39, low 

page 15. lac* page 2 . ag-29 I al, I3 l'p ■/-39, to up ■ • 40, 1 ♦re. i age 22. low r p ge I 45. 1 h :j ig 4l.loi.,; gi- 123, main pace 

4J, n ane, in id. in c | 22, ma I page 3J, m. il |. 10, manor y. 43. meet p. 29. me- t 45. m_ -n. rr •: ,i p. 40, in ’’ • p. 22. minor p. 57, 

moan cage 4u, i i p .g > 15. more, in’ • | age 22. mettle page 142. naught |~ig * 47 nay pag • 55. i -n ..age 21. <r g‘u page 13C, *ar ; oge 



abiiet page 61, sail p igel i, s. • tge ’£ s a | ag . s | 2U,.;t\i r j ge vo. seen page 29. senior f age 121. «ngi;ior page 1 „, 

page 41 sheer | -ffe 29. sou p. g • !', simi. s n p. e. 21, s tie p tg’ 55, n page :'). stare pare 1II, stair | age 45, steel page 29. succor 
pace 61. slid t , e IIS > • | c 22, si i | ,-e 40. «i .y m»re 55. slow page 45. s’ake | ■ g* 42, steak p go- 40, <t • page 43. tar page 21 
throw, thr .■»*■ R l. t .m ■ i ■ ri p •_■. 45 ! I.i •• ige 141, tier • ag • 45. team page 40, teem page ‘29. lice page 22, *.!•■ ir, iJicne, the’ 
th-* a<*e 1 14 iw n p. ge L ). vail jj ige 40. \i -e | age 22. wait, v.eigul. waist page 4.5, wear page 4o, ami again on pi.ge 141 . vr.Wpaga 
141. w.isi, ee II n y page >5. w k p -ee‘29. w k r ige -el, w od pag ; •, w did ; uje 151, wether page 113, Leon, Lean, one, i/one 
dottgb, neig'i, si* ig ■ vtcign. > gli page 154 — TVO HT NDKED j4ND MVETY-TUHEE SyORDS— all of vvh cli ate intermingled 
in t • s-o s w.Ui ot< er w .a s wne e t.i -ir tiLlinctice d ^..iuons sue not gi en, uni arc ag..m iusertid on thews page~, 155, 14S, 147, 14S 
149, and 13H ’ 

Thirdly There are in the preceding spelling lessons, where th A ir distinctive definitions are net ?iven, fifty-six 
wor Is two of which are pronounce 1 alike, but which Mr. Ely has net ciassed in this lesson, neither am the scholar 
learn ihelrdislinciive dehimions in any of the spelling lessons of the bcolc; as ate page 22 and cisht page 45 ; bare 
and bear page 14 1; dty and dev page 55, flew page 45, and flue page 39; fore page 22, and four j.age 45 -, gage page 
2h and vans"* page 154 ; gait p ige 45. and gate pag.* 22; hole p.i^e 22, an l whole page 119 ; nr.tiz page 39, and maze 
page 22 maio page 141 an mayor patre 74 ; in -id ] age 39, and meed page 29 ; peer page 29, and pier page 45; plait 
page 45. a: id pint'* pv'e47 ; soar pa_*c ^ 5, ar.d sore page 22; pine page 22. and sign p- ge 13&; ta.e page 22, and tail 
page 40 ; p*!e jj. 2*2, to 1 jug** 32 : tiny and fey \> _« 35 : wane page 22. and wain page 45; ween page 29. and wean 
p .Lr* 40; wn I 32, aid waul p « ** 47 : dust p‘i.e 24 and 145 , and dost page 145 ; lThe>e two words classed on 
page 115. a- being not exc • al .. in pronunci: 'i u/’but in ^Ir. V'ebster’s octavo dictionary they are ptor.onnced 
ab!:e t dost is not in V.*eb*t;r’s tlutxlecimo dictionary ij nit page *21. and knit page 13C ; bruit page 45. and biuie 
page 113 ; anker pare 56, and . i horpage 123 ; travel pa<re 57. and travail p* ge ~u kcntel page 25, and crewel page 
87 ; asperate anda pir.ie p; - j iu3—F1I* TY-SfiX—are not classed with ' itciv dutinclive tl ‘finition-*! 

rouiihly ;—Mr.E y h ^ al-.o inserted in the o'.h r le s* ns seventy three wor Is each of which has anotherword cor- 
res; o i i> ~ m 0 ' iid in Mr. Y*'tb ‘c's dicti inty, not on of windi s in 11. : s ie.-son, or in anvother spelling l**s>on 

' - 1 -- 1 -- - ■ ’ - * — - ■ * - - ^ /of mm, c-.,, ti:,w* i * UaJ_ _?.... 


y \olah he t ictionaru- : \ i] pi tas*.'! •: e lt ♦’lozepa^e 47. no e | age 57. lees p«age 
If.' k* in NYeljs’er s ecAevo. but ; / in hi* -~!>ool t :cf ionary" greaves page 45 , 
>e p > - r - i.j, jrl-o*. fawn ) c 47, c'* •••e 1 ' g 47. haw j** re 55. i u .-<-1 .*-"e 47. sense 


page 45, queen px • ‘29, rl } inc p m 135, s.ew j 'W'C 15, (not in Webod* r’.s duulecimo. but in his t ctavn dictionary.) 
sweat pave 45 an 1 141, 1 .ro;. ■ p... • ;4 cure pa 2*2, thyme p ge^y, beaux j>h e 154, wade page 22. wail pace 40, 
wheel i i_e 119, c.ia't^- page 11 ,ch ir* ».:c 57and 1.3. [.h r is prisioui c_-d a quiie both in Wflvur's «clavo and 
schn d (In li mi i l *at Mr. Ely h: i in e cl it in the . c pd U*.g-E<»ok fn j ages 37. ’..d 123, ard in bt , h cases has riven 
oi t!.»* dipirlwi.gi i.oiumI. ccn'ranjxolah he cictioi’am* 

29. l»«tsc. to gl<*4U. is pr nouuc ! ‘ 

told p.«is• 27, bore page 37. ] • "Ye p 
page 143. t eugli p-.;:e 135, gi. l p <u- ix. je *p;xc 24, gi t r sgc45. j ,;i, nag j ce 5". r*-tc!i page 75. riing pa»e t?4, 

ti.'ixe page .. I o i t- 1 oi. v*h p page 119, threw j .• 8i, fibster pture 57.1* ly pt^ge 25. pri .*, ra-.orpage 57, trea- 

tia*'!) * e t>7. c. • rp-. e 44. fu; gtx jriee 1 ‘4, galley j go 34, gt dor p, t 123.1 (In ] * ge e-h levy pepo 61. pencil page 
44. avail p. "e 73. di.cr -t page gs.ro ■ t| _-ti, a'-ndar pn>._** 9 ! >:• : €<• tis p-ig<? i-yryonee'-si > miention page97, 
seize p.3 .a le: ion p.SH-SKVEkTY-THIIEE VfORDf5-ihe words c:nt p I'.dii.g hi sound with v ldch are not in 
any ie..u' * s- n of tl k! 

FT v : -kn* care! k w « a gr at many words of thic cl^ss in r*.r r . WeH»cr’sd?ct ! **M-*ry two or more 

wt. . a-*s .•'•■Is '-ebti -] o i (i | ffr r * v. i o: of w! hi* ?Tr. E yins -'ed in ihi Ic^on. neither are 

they, ru y • , ••!..• •-•« f he I "it -n’iry h*j r, *, i-Eo/kc t .*♦ cu*-' .My the sc! < J - rw. l i \*er be tau«*ht their 

si J. octi.i . />*,*•* : (“v.-g-'t -ns fioii t"f ba v. • «* wulh** w u 1< n tl • t tl c ;»rc . uch words 

inth^i -ii * ; > i. ••an.' uisc. te. z* t . ft • . I -iit an t -ml, ho ar 1 I ■ . <• - ai lh e *?.o. « e. and siehs, 

sv an ' i be , .t ai 1. * i f.ut t>e-nt ti i, w_ivo ,.n I wave b;«M an 11 *tw!ed. cirtqnr- m* t nk, flmb end limn, 

links and h. x. hut ..-j m ' 1 *cvw. crui e , . id *, Ultingai d Ivrtnig. w* -kYv an 1 week y > ar*-cha». marshal, 

and .oar ;d, l« aer a;. 1 1 ( or, callt us muI c* ins, ci* g«e an i sinv. •. cygnet e’ lslrnet di u • and discus, subtle 

and < .1 l». arr ar an I ani • • * I* rln a" l s a in n, a t ration and a •• «. -on, A . Ac none 1 f winch are In any 

of thr . pe.lmg 1 • *on of the Chi \ tarv i-piCi.li g l- o> l ! 

Sixthly —As :ir. Y y 1 ■ . j ot g'vtn the p" • .'a ,v n of the wor’s in this ie««on, we nn nrr nsrertain how he 

\n‘r a led a n-g.iir * f t . • c.as cs should h p >.,< • w 1 • as 1 • 1 an l 1« by and n*y. sea irtgrand rc*lir g, cien 

and Ian, ce*4i,( adc. r •*!, di • ml dye dm- - dyer, hie ;< 1 hi ' . h i r* .ndliiher in '1 :n d in.»ite, I’.ar. lier, 
and 'y re, uh a». I • , p 1 and | U • -, n • ' v.iv. ii.n> a.* I v. tn»e r w and be. via! an 1 viol fee ; ahhcnigh 

Mr. Ely i*'- aid at i -o i cf mi it ■ -m *’* if r T" 101m ;* a , • t h U**s not given t^c pronunciation of 

e/Aornft'iMV of the *° !i.g cla* f .inti "• any til • - I .* i of the ho- t* ! 

Seven tl iy V e e is a n 1 >»b> of r'a ». in tin s le^a n, in \ Ely 1 •*.*' i * < ' < n'y tiro nr three werds 

of siini'ar soinul, wl en t! c ; re tfrre or f tr m t* e ?*• r r -] • 1 . r . ; 1 .1 In WHi 'e**'>i d'ot' mn* : as hy 

buy, pa o j ra t iop. Mi s j, c{ efi ? y f v &.*_ rn, too two, va.-e vci..,but has cn ' /cdtoc! *s w.’li them tije, 
bear p mi . i hit . • le.to, win p. *' : 

F.h h'l ly —*.’.* Mi . J.;*- c‘,->. -el a iir.ih* r of words In ’h s !w on. as be>r" . nr le 1 a" Ve. v*l 1*1 e\ 1 tent Jr are 

not, an 1 *u' i r r . I * ; i’ e : as n . r tuv ai d c l ’•»* v d < '.■ . i ! r',. i-i ,t, c • art r t.d • n* i wt 1 ■ 1 arid 

cyu.h-il. I : t f 1 ;*o 1 j.iio-|:!o, fr. [ r p, o 1 " .Mr! ° yl a-* cl-* '*d ‘ho vr d.-n fral ar 1 m ewt»h‘v.otd8 
rie -j >. no* < i aci v*a i *e in p»or.n la irn," * e in h s it * rn i e 1 as c t * -d il c pr* cc ’ nr wen cl ’orleal and 
chron'r’ ,p:i' i al an I pri cipb\ 1 av‘;,g die in torn, i * tlo .. i » l*r/r.r. t nieildV . ar bom - i o. urrod dike! r 

Xinh'y —Mr. Ely had also spelled a number rf jhese r.ord3 ccn rc*v to Webster"* d itie* ry tl uc, Ut &s 
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ttiUsic) does not appear at all in Webster’s school dictionary, and this class (base, low. vile, and bass in music) do 


draonm, (a small weight) does not appear in Webster’s school dictionary, and this class (dram, a drink of spirit, and 
drachm, a smaii weight) does not belong in this lesson! nought (none) is not the preferable spelling in Webster’s 
school dictionary, and this class (naught, bad, and nought, none) docs not belong in this lesson! nett (clear of 
charges) docs not appear in Webster’s school dictionary,”and this class (net, a woven snare, and nett, clear of 


course nr way) does nor belong in this lesson ! seine, (a fish net) is spelled contrary to Webster’s dictionary; 
should be sein ! [In Mr. Webster’s quarto and octavo dictionaries lie says under the word net: “ it is sometimes 
written nett, but improperly,” j'et Mr. Ely has inserted nett in this lesson !!] Thus Mr. Ely lias inserted in this 
lesson EIGHT classes of words pronounced alike, bu vdlffevent in orthography,” while they are in Webster’s dic¬ 
tionary with but one orthography 1 

Tenthly Mr. Ely has, in this lesson, on p. 146 second column, Inserted cent, sent and scent, with their distinc¬ 
tive definitions; and, be has inserted sent and scent again on p. 149. first column i ! On p. 147, <fww and nep are 
inserted twice ! On p. MO, he has “ rear , to raise,” and “ rear , the hind pan.” with rear spelled alike in both cases; 
yet Mr. Ely has classed it here with “ tvorcls pronounced alike, but DIFFERENT in orthography ”!!! Same page 
149, Mr. Ely has inserted " sh ore, sea coast,” and “shore, a prop,” with shore spelled alike in both cases; vet 
he has classed it here with “ words, different in orthography” ! t lln Mr. Webster’s old Spelling-Book, he had, on 

p. 148, “sh --” - .’- - - 

ing-Book. 
tion 18*^4, C 

yet he has retained the word in this lesson with words different in orthography !!!] The definitions of some of 
these classes are rather singular, as “ nap , on cloth ;” “fane, a weather-cock,” &c. &c. i [See ‘Webster’s school 
dictionary, in which they are not thus defined.] On pages 150,151.152,153, Mr. Ely has given short sentences, in. 
which the words of distinctive definitions are exhibited, as, “ What ails the child ?” fire. &c. In these sentences Mr. 
Ely has inserted letter and let tor, calendar and calender , mend, flap and f.ue, peak and pique, peer and 
pier , pore and pour, rein, sign, threw and through, strait and straight, tail and tale, &c. when he lias not classed 


have preceded the words of distinctive definitions, or their pronunciation be given to avoid the repetition of 
them here; as p. 154, beau, been, isle, one. done, would, dough, neigh, sleigh, weigh, bough, p. 155, seignior, &c.! 

On p. 155, he has a class of Avords in which “ h after r is silent,” and on p. 129 he has iVtetoric, and on p. 126 rAl- 
nOceroS with h italick; and they are inserted again in this lesson ! 


are s 

•ue are not silent in Webster’s octavo,but are in his school dictionary* And again, he h^s mosyue and opaque. i__ 
this lesson, wrongly spelled and classed, as they are both spelled without ue in Webster’s school dictionary, thus, 
dnosk and opake !! 

A great evil attending this system of classification by terminations, is, that the scholars will, in many instances, 
obtain the habit of a monotonous sing song pronunciation ; and, the system also leads, in a great many instances, 
toerrourin the pronunciation of the terminating syllable; thus, on p. 104, fourth column, chilblain, villain, mort¬ 
main, plantain, vervain, curiam, in which the sound of ai should he changed three trines in sounding the six words, 
from long a to short i. and from lonsr i to short o ! The scholar will, as they are r.ow classed, naturally pronounce 
them all with a long, or ail with i slwrt! Same page second column, annuls and entrails, and r.o rule Is given for 
their pronunciation. The srhnkir will, most unquestionably, be inclined to pronounce both terminations with a 
short, or a long. The same may be said of the next two words mittens and rvmmcns, in which terminations they 
will pronounce thee and o alike. &c. &c. examples of which may be seen on almost every pace of the book, where 
there arc spelling lessens. 


ARRANGEMENT. 

Next in importance to the proper classification of word* intended for spelling lessons, containing the different- 
and peculiar vowel and consonant pounds, is the due arrangement of the words thus classed, according to the case 
or difficulty with which their orthography and pronunciation arc learned. 

Thus, on page 29. Mr. Ely has inserted monosyllables r ntaining ee, cn p. 20, those containing oo, and on p. 32 
words which contain dd. lb, gg, ll, ss, rr, as lees, breeze. goose, odd, ebb, egg, pass, purr, &c. and page 36 in which 
dge, tch, Iph, nzph, &c. as midge, scratch, sylph, nymph, &c. But. on p. 42, lie has words with a, 1, and o long, as blrnle, 
slide, choke, p. 43. spoke, blame, p. 47. tine, drone, brave, drove, which are much more easy for the scholar to learn 
than those on pages 20, 20, 3*2. and p. 36, preceding them e.s noted above! Again, Mr. Ely has a class of monosyllables 
on p. 117 which are more easily learned than those on pn. 32, or 3S! Again, Mr. Ely has on pages 51 and 52. inserted, 
words of four syllables, and on p. 61, he has easy words of m*o syllables! He has a class of words of three syllables 
on pages 82 and 83, and words of two syllables much more easily learned on pages 86 and 87! On pave 84, he bar. 
difficult monosyllables in which the sound of th is exhibited, and on p. ti7, thirty pages after them, he has easy 
monosyllables! On pages 184 and 125, he has words in which g is hard before e. ?, and. y, which is one of the most 
easy lessons in Ihe speiling-boolc. placed after the words in which .r has the sound of gz, p. ICO, t the sound of trh, 

{ ). 121, i the sound of y, p. 122 . s and 2 , the sound of zh. p. i°£ and 123, ch like k, p. 122 , which are the most difficult 
cssons in the spelling-buck« On p. 13). he has words in which ng has its o"**b and close sound, which is one of 
the most easy lessons indie book, placed after the, words in which r, s. and t, have ihe sound of sh, on pp. 126, 127, 
and 128 , which are the most difficult in the language! And again, the words which end in In on pages 14 j. 142 , 143, 
and 144, are placed after ten or fifteen lessens, the orthography of which is r.io*.e difficult to be obtained, than that 
of the lessons preceding, n' above rxped. Tims, I Hunk it will appear evident to every person, on examination, that 
these lessons are not ail an anged with duo regard to the case cf learning their orthography or pronunciation. 

' ORTHOGRAPHY. 

There is, perhaps, r.o branch of education by which the learned and the illiterate arc so readily and r.o generally 
distinguished, as thatof spelling. So universal h the condemnation of bad spelling, among all classes of citizen*, 
-/bether professional, mercantile, or mechanical, that no person, it is Relieved, run he found who would be willing 
to be identified with if. The subject of orthography, therefore, is of primary Importance in the education r>f chil¬ 
dren, and should engage the attention of parents, ami all teachers more especially, since it may fairly be assumed 
that one third of the whole time spent In acquiring a useful education, is devoted’ to this particular branch. 

I will now show, that, although Mr. Ely h<is, in the orthography of the Elementary Spelling-Book, avoided most 
Of the erroursin spelling pointed out in the Albany Argus In 1827, [seepage 32,] yet be has spelled other words 
contrary to ALL of Webster's dictionaries; so that the orthography of the new spelling-book is M*ORE ERRO¬ 
NEOUS than that of the old one ! 

FirstMr. Ely has spelled a great many words contrary to all of Webster's dictionaries, but agreeably to John*, 
son and Walker! 

Secondly Mr. Ely has spelled a n umber of words contrary to the orthography of Writer's duodecimo school 
dictionary, 11 his last work, all written and corrected by himself," but agreeably to cither Webster's octavo or quarts 
dictionary ! 

Thirdly :- Mr. Ely has spelled a number of words contrary to ALL of Webster’s dictionaries, 1 ut agreeably to 
Webster’s old spelling-book! 

Fourthly: -Mr. Ely has spelled a number of words contrary to / IX Webster’s dictionaries, contrary to hte old 
spelling-book, and al c o contrary 10 the orthography of Johnson and Walker;! 

Fifthly Mr. T.'.y has also spelled the same words in two DIFFERENT wave,, while it is rrcBcd but one way in 
all of Webster’s dictionaries ! 1 
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SixthlyMr. Ely has frequently spelled a word but one way. while it is spelled two ways in Webster’s dictiona¬ 
ries ; and, he has sometimes given the orthography which Mr. Webster has preferred, by placing It first in his 
dictionaries, and at other times he has given that which Mr. Webster has not preferred ! 

Thus, on pages, Mr. Ely has brazier, agreeably to Webster's dictionaries, and on page 122 he has it brazier , con¬ 
trary co all of them l On page 13, trisyllable with ss, contrary to all Webster’s dictionaries! On page 20, be has 
spelled rui (rudd.) contrary to Webster’s dictionary ! On paste 2i.be has sp died d im, (du*.nb,) contrary to Webster's 
dictionary ! Same page ren, and it is wren in Webster's dictionary! Same pave bun, and it is spelled lun and 
bunn in Webster’s school dictionary 1 Same page 21 , wot a,-re'ably to Webster’s dictionary, and it is spelled tear on 
the same page, contrary to Webster i On page 22 fttge, and it is silled fugue in Webster’s dictionary 1 Same pace 
22, cale, spelled kale in Websrer’s dictionary ! On page 23, brent and it is spelled brant in Webster’s school dic¬ 
tionary ! On page 24, ehapl, blest, drest , curst, ::ncl they are spelled chapped, blessed, dressed, and cursed in Web¬ 
ster’s school dictionary ! ! Same page 24, cist, and it is spelled cyst on page 6. and in all Webster’s dictionaries 11 
On page 25, swop, and it is spelled swap on page 47, and in Webster's school dictionary! Same pace 26, sted, and 
it is spelled stead on page 137, and it is spelled in these two ways in Webster’s dictionaries! but stead Is placed first 
in the dictionary, and Mr. Ely has sted first in the spelling-book, so that the scholar who learns sted on page 26, will 
pass one hundred and ten pages before he will know Webster’s preferable spelling stead !! On page 27, crancJi, 
contrary to Webster’s quarto and octavo dictionaries, hut it is spelled craunch and cranch in the school dictionary* 
but craunch is placed first as the preferable spelling in that dictionary ; Mr. Elv has therefore, spelled it contrary 
to all of them l On same page 27, hanch, contrary' to Webster’s quarto and octavo, but in the school dictionary he 
has tt hanch, haunch in one place, and haunch and hanch in another ; thus, alternately giving each spelling a pref¬ 
erence by placing it first Ml On page 29. Mr. Ely has spelled sneek, contrai-y to Webster’s dictionary, but on page 
39, he has spelled it sneak , agreeably to Webster! On page 30, ton, contrary to Webster’s dictionary, and on page 
15<J, he has spelled it tun, agreeably to Webster! On page 3t, slick, contrary to Webster’s school dictionary, in 
whicli ir Is spelled sleek ! [Slick is the vulgar pronunciation of sleek /] On page 32, scall, contrary to Webster’s 
school dictionary, in which it is spelled scald ! On same page 32, burr and bur two,ways, and but one way (bur) 
in Webster’s dictionary 1 On same page 32, trass. The word is not in Webster’s school dictionary', hut In the 

S pnrto and octavo it is spelled tatrace, tarrass, terrass, and trass, and Mr. Ely has taken the orthography least pre¬ 
erred by Mr. Webster,or the shortest spelling! * On page 35, cmnfrcy and comfry in Webster’s school dictionary; 
but it is spelled three ways in Webster's quarto ana octavo dictionaries, thus, comfrey, comfry. and cumfrey !! 
On page 37, phl&ms, and fleam in Webster’s dictionary! Same page 37, coif and quoif but coif is the preferable 
word in Webster’s dictionary! On page 40, mein, and on page MS. it i.s spelled mien ! On page 41 , he has 
villainy with i in the second syllable, contrary to the preferable spelling in Webster's quarto, but agreeably to 
Webster’s school dictionary! On page 42. splice, contrary to Webster’s school dictionary; but it Is spelled 
fp/tcaand splise both ways in Webster’s quarto and octavo dictionaries.' On paste 43, peddler agreeably 10 Web¬ 
ster’s school dictionary, but contrary' to the quarto and octavo ! On page 45, clnnts, contrary to'Webster’s school 
dictionary, but agreeably to his quarto and octavo! Same page'45, shew and show two ways, but one way 
(show* in Webster's school dictionary ! On page 47, haunt, flaunt, and vaunt hut one way, and thev are all 
spelled two way's in Webster’s school dictionary 1 On page 49, enthrallment, and inthrallment in aM Webster’s 
dictionaries ! on page 5a, hillock, hemlock, and mattock with k, contrary to Webster’s octavo, but agreeably to 
his quarto and school dictionaries! On page 55, plow; spelled two ways in Webster's cctavo dictionary! On p. 
56, ledger, and leger is the preferable spelling in Webster’s school dictionary'! Same page 56, satchel contrary 
to all Webster’s dictionaries, but jagreeably ro his old spelling-book t On page 59, panado, hut panada Is the 
preferable spelling in Webster’s school dictionary ! On same page 59, potatoe, contrary to Webster’s quarto, 
but agreeably to' his school dictionary'! Same page maneuver and m classes, and manoeuvre and mo- 
tasses is the preferable spelling in the octavo! On p. 61, debonair, contrary to all three of Webster’s dic¬ 
tionaries (debonnair,) but agreeably to his old spelling boob! On same p. 61 , sentry, and in Webster’s schod 
dictionary, he says, ‘sentry, a corruption of the word sentinel Same p. wintry, and wintery. in Webster* 
dictionary! p. 62, lilly, and lily Webster’s dictionary ! p. 62, holiday, spelled holyday in the dictionary ! p. 64, ribin 
and porptss 1 nd ribbon and porpoise is the preferable spelling in Webster’s octavo dictionary! Same p. gordon, 
two syllables and it is spelled gordian, three syllables, in Webster’s dictionaries ’ l Same p. griffin, spelled griffon 
In Webster’s dictionaries! On p. 65, gimblet, spelled two ways in Webster’s octavo dictionary*, thus, gimllei , gim¬ 
let! On p. 68. scurrilous with rr, but with single r in Webster’s school dictionary: On p. 70 . almanack with k, bu: 
It is spelled without & in Webster’s octavo dictionary! Same p . lavrert. and laureate in Webster’s dictionaries! 
Same p. 70, pompion and pum’cin, and it is spelled pumpkin in Webster’s school dictionary! On p. 73. handsel anl 
on p. 157 Mnscl; and it is spelled handsel only in Webster’s dicti>na le -: hansel is agreeable to Webster’s old spel- 
limr-book! Same p. 73, sylvan, spelled silvan in Webster's school dictionary t On p. 75, vnmixt, ana vnmixed is the 
preferable spelling In Webster’s school dictionary ! On p. 75. millennial with nn, spelled with single n in all three 
of Webster’s dictionaries! On p. 78, epake, agreeably to Weir-ter’s quarto and scho'l dic'ionaries, hut on p. 150, it is 
spelled opaque agreeably to Walker and to the preferable spelling in Webster's octavo! On p. 79 . insnare agreeably 
to Webiter s dictionaries, but on p. i ll, it is spelled ensnare contrary to thorn t Same p :s, raccoon . spelled c ntraiy 
to Webster’s quarto and cctavo dictionaries, but agreeably to bis school die ionary! tfaruc p 79, poltroon, and it k 
spelied poltroon in all three of WebsU. s dictionaries 1 

On p. 81, bastina*lo,four syllables, spoiled lastincJ:, three syllables, in Web-ter’s sehool dictionary: O 11 p. 62, cul¬ 
lender, and it is spelled colander in ail three of Webster's dictionaries ; thus, there are three blunders in this word, 
d first syllable, one l, and a in the second syllable in .Webster’s dictionary ; and n tir>t sylab'e. ti and e in the sec¬ 
ond syllable in the spelling ho >k!! ! On p. 83. vikainous; vi'lanous is the preferable spoiling in trie cctavo ani 
quarto! Same p. 83. xeiihaV, ll, and it is spelled wUhad single fin Webster’s quarto and ociavo.but with Win his 
school dictionary 1 On p. SI, thcncl, spoiled thole in all Webster's dictionaries ! Same p. 7.7 ath. spelled mearhe in 
Webster’s octavo and quarto, but is not in his .*■ eh -ol dictionary'! Sirae p. 64 hig '/.’.a* don p. 1 is. light; it is 
spelled hight and highlh in Webster’s school dictionary ; in hi-qua to, height, higlvh. • nd hlgiit; but in the 
octavo height, high 1 , and hizh’h !!! Same p. thresh an 1 thru ;h s r .l 1 . two ways an l but one wav in Webster’s 
dictionary! Same p. 84 thumb, an 1 thurn wi 1 ho.it h is the pr'"trade leliiig in Webster’s quarto dictionary! 
Same p. sheathe (verb) with final e but without e is the prefe’ibe ppe! ingin Wehser’i school dictionarvi On p. 
65 . thresh, and thrash in Webster’s dictionary! Same n. t'wsfi-w sp ; 1 in Web * ■*•’> dictionary * Same 

p. Si, sripnj, sp'dlod givsey in Web .uevV- quarto, but zf-wy in his scl .vd d’c *ovi>y ! On p. -6 vrlenc. and furlough 
is the p.c:erib ! ^ spelling m Wcb-tevs octavo dictionary! On p. if, iwino s anl High nine, a d hciiwus and' 
nightmare is the preferable spelling in the octavo dictionary ? Same p. 67 tre oil, riie.e c, s- rdi ->d with ee in Web- 
Kier’s school dictionary, but with single e in his quarto - nd octavo! On p. s^. tur>,i n t in Webster's rchrol 
dictionary, but it is spelled turksis in his cclavoi On p. 89 cv* ; n ! v 1 Ifun t. ipol^d with ff, 

but thev are ha'h spaded with single fiu all tare:; of Webster’s rtictir :uv >s • S n«i p • i. oc ewernwn', siv*:iptl’ 
accoutrement in Webster’s octavo dictionary' 1 On p 91 consistency, four sy\ d I — pe'icd crr*i*tence. three svl'a- 
bles, In Webster’s school diet onaryi on p. 93.in*tnnnsn f a/iiy /ingle (, ia.s'n inn *,i n 11 , in Webster's school die* 
tionarvl Same p 95, genercl’isnmo, with ll, and w.’h sin* Mu W-i> -er’s < c:l< S- me p. ortedr'uvwn 

e third syllable, hut i in Web. icr’s dictionary ! On p Cl. ciwl'cr, . pei'< rin.e r v, ( , ter iclaol didh nary* 

but not in his quarto anil octavo! FJamep. la V, -p 'w I ?arilwk i * all Web d' h- ua ie 1 (m p. 9 '. inadver¬ 
tency. Jive svilabics, ina <vrrtcnee, fcur sylla! s, in V.’e* t r s . C o’ d "i "an ’ on p £9, apposiv, speiiml appo- 

tit In Wcbsicr’s sriiooi dictionary, but appoi’te in Ids qnario and < c: iv > • . \t p c), hi arv*. sp#d *d barbecue m 
all Webster’s dictionaries! On p. 103. r rntUlatc. with ll, spclle 1 wit-'i si 1 ^ l. in al e‘ ler's dlciiona*|.»s I on p. 
106. alcoran. spelled aUeorrn and koron in a’l Webster's diction -ri s' < n p nr. v> .cin. le tt, spelled with dd in 

nil Webster's dictionaries! On n, 108 , h. a-lochs and hfirtach*. sirbe l v\ I' at p rtl e in Wi liv er’s qmr*o dictionary, 
but with e in the octavo; and they are spel.e 1 with linal c re n:id a ■' in the o r'l-pn . rv '! on p. no millen¬ 
nium, with nn. agreeably to Walker, and H i- r polled wl'hsin Me n in aM W h " < d • 'm-. . if* ■ On p. in. i,inocu¬ 
late. with nn. spelled with single ?i in all WeiMc-r's dletl man* *=' ' > P H2. a • u">* . - ! e / 5 p;i Cl -i with ll In 

all Webster’s dictionaries! On p H3, vale'mlr-wr'm tir.d 1 w >t 'alien t\v ■ 0 if • ways on lie same page; 

Same p. asbestos, asbestus in dictionary! On p. in. rhr ’nin tv a s> l h - > d /' j.r' ning, thr>e ry!| a . 

We*, in al! WrlwOr’s tliclinnarie* I S une r>. tnthrnll li* 1 i >'* r» ’’ ii a I’A -r’ ' \'.rr-> <r» n. apaihem, 

ill Wehatrr** nclionl diclionary ft* ihf preftrtdth spell* ii. rttrl i «■(>• J l t 'f '• m ro ' ' ! [ Sf»> 47. f (In pp. 

115 anrl H4, burthen wilh ih, and burd-n wfih d on p. |g8. an I p. l r s;)..l^l . n'v.- Ii ». m all WVl si«r'c #clion«rir* ! Vln p 

51, encumber, i«pe!l«l t’»o ways in Webster’* Hi..aim "• **'«•« 1 On p 111. tr’ie- wwIVa. • ■li'-r ' i \V '-»iei'* > nnr1 ef 1 On p. 119, i rhig- 
rim wilh one g, and i eftiggism with eg in all We! srer * Ilona- -s ' .me p. xcKnnpingrnutb wi h rr. and ii is without re in *11 

Webster’s dictionaries, and in the iliclionsri*? of Jnhnyin and W il> ! 1 On T*- IV’. po<:! in. • iifle /. spelled postillion, with tt. in 
Webstor’s dictionaries I Same p fmorierwiih - nn-! wilh * in Welwi*-'* d ctmosrv ; On i I A7 r L .r- -i- ■», »iM»;ied etnei-sion in all 
W*!**!er’s iliriionarias 1 Earns blunder in the old spell,n^-bnoV J.^ce pac r ST ! J’.mi p l^' ; il U lie! Itro h) aJ 
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two ways in Webster’s quarto and octavo ! Same p. cholic, spelled without h in all Webster's dictionaries, and in the dictionaries o{ 
Johnson and Walker. [The same blunder is in Webster’s old selling-book, evidently copied from Di! worth's spelling-book. J See p. 
aij Stine p- 123, chameLion, spelled chameleon in Webster’s quarto and octavo dictionaries !On p. 121, AaggiaA, with gg agreeably 

to his o/i spelling baok, r J ‘ “ L ' l ” .. 

agreeably to his old sj« 

I See p- 50. | Same p. 12., . _ , ,_ _ _,_ _„ _ _ = _ . _ . _ 

On p- 123, chimist, chinuslry, chimical , and alchim'j, on p. 123, alchimic, with i, spelled with e in Webster’s octavo dictionary I 
1831! (Seepages 23, 47, and 43.} On p. 123, ecstatic, and on p. 131, exlatic spelled differently ! On p. 131, paragoric, glebed pare¬ 
goric in ail vVebsters dictionaries I On p. 133, exorcize with z, but it is spelled exorcise with s in all Webster's dictionar.es, and in the 
dictionaries of Johnson and Walker ! On p. 137, bucaaeer, spelled two ways in Webster’s quarto and octavo dictionaries J (See p. 43. J 
Same p. cannonier, spelled cannoneer as the preferable spelhug in Webster's quarto and octavo ! Same p. carbinier, spelled carabineer 
as the preferable spelling in Webster’s octavo and quarto dictionary ! Same p. facinc, spelled fascine in all Webster’s dictionaries I 
Same p. dreamt, spelled dreamed as the preferable spelling in Webster’s school dictionary I On p. 133, repugnancy, four syllables, 

.. . - -i .. ' " •" ."*dictionaries l On 

ster’s dictionaries 1 

run u.*. wciivu wuu u, aa tuc fuviciuuic a|icilil<g ill an n kiibici a uiuiuuaiica i *.*11 p. 14}, Paddish, 

speiled radish, with single a in Webster’s dictionaries ! The erroneous orthography of the eight words contained in the class of words of 
distinctive definitions was pointed out on p. 44. On p. 150. briar, and on p. 25, brier, two ways, agreeably to his old spelling-book, con¬ 
trary to all his dictionaries! On p. 151, oose, and on p. 143, ooze and ouse, three ways, and it is spelled bat one way ooze in Webster’s 
school dictionary ! On p 152 route, seine, spelled sein and rout in Webster’s dictionaries I Same p. set*nor, spelled seignior on p 113. 
tt»l 155, and in Webster’s dictionaries! (seignor is a blunder in his old spelling hook, evidently copiedfrom D. I worth. See pp. 32 and 
5i | On p. 153, bassoiol, and on p. 33, baseoiol, spelled baseoiol in Webster’s school dictionary ! On p. 154, croup spelled two ways in 
Webster's school dictionary! Same p. masque, and mask in all Webster’s dictionaries! On p. 153, brunette, and brunet preferable spal¬ 
ling in Webster’s sehool lieiioiriry ! Same p bdellium, and bielium in Webster’s school dictionary I On p 153, mosque spelled agreea¬ 
bly to his oUI spelling-book. contrary to all his dictionaries, but agreeably to Johnson and Walker! Opaque oil the same u. ; the erro- 

i eoua orthography ol which has been pointed out! Same p. nought and tongue, spelled naught and lung, as the preferable spelling in 
is school dictionary ! t)o p. 153, dxheoil, spelled dishevel in Webster’s school dictionary ! On. p. ICO, wo and woe spelled two ways, 
Knd but one (woe) in Webster’s sehool dictionary ! Thus I have pointed out some of the most prominent differences in the orthography 
t>f the Elementary spelling-book, and Webster’s dictionaries, and have fully shown, it is believed, that the orthography of the new spel 
hug-book is tVIORJfci ERRONEOUS than the old one ! 

PRONUNCIATIONS 

I shall now take notice of the “ANALYSIS OF SOUNDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,’’ and point out what I consider 
defective in it. And first:—It is stated on page 9, that “ the short sound of o in not, is somewhat lengthened before r, s, and ng, as in 
nor, cross, broth, belong yet Mr. Ely has made no distinction between the long broad o, and short brw.ul o, in the classification ol 
the words in the spelling-book ! Tn is. oil page 31, he has orbit and oorn.il, mortar and robber, etc. &c. all classed nuder figure two, 
sounded alike ! Bat Mr. Webster did make a distinction between these two sounds of o, as it should be, in his oil spelling-boot 1 In the 
Analysis of the sounds of the consonants, Mr. Ely has told iis that some of the consonants are silent, yet there are inner consonants 
which are silent, respecting the silence of which he has said nothing. Again, he has told us that some of the consonants are never 
silent, yet there are others which are never silent also, of which lie has said nothing. This I presume will be considered a very great 
defect; for the scholar would suppose (and reasonably) that as he has spoken of the silence of some ol‘ the consonants, he had noted 
all wliicn are silent in his spelling lessons: yet this is not the case. 

The same defects which exist in noting the sounds of the letters B, C, D, F, G, H, J, K, L, M, N, P, Q,, S, T, V, X, and Z, pomteJ 
out on pages and 31, as contained in his old spelling-book, are so very similar, and equally numerous, that it seems ij be unnecessary - 
to repeat them here, ami the reader is, therefo-e, referred to those pages for their explanation. It is true Mr. Ely has told us on page 
II, that “ P before * is mute but he has not >okl us that it is silent before l, in the same syllable, or between m and £in the same syl¬ 
lable- He has told ns that A is silent after r, but lie has not told us Unit it is ever silent in any other situation, as in herb, honor, &o. I 
Although Mr. Ely has some letters in italick in his spelling lessons, yet he has net told us in his “ ANALYSIS,” that silent leliers are 
primed in italiek ! and, consequently, inasmuch as ne has not all silent letters in italick in all his spelling lessons, the pronunciation 
must be snore defective, indeterminate, and uncertain, than in the spelling lessons of the old spelling-h^ok in which the silent le.ters were 
in italick I Thus, on page SO, in receipt, the p is italick, but in temptation page 93, consumption page 97, consumptive and prjsump- 
t oe page 65, peremptory page 67,&c-_ the p is not in italick, and we can not know from the spelling-book, whether the p should ue 
rr.mJe I or not! Again, A is .'.aiick in Aour page 33. in Aonnr page Gl, but not in herb page 27 ! Shall we pronounce it erb or herb ? 
C'n page 30, l:oo, w h not in italick as it is on page 39 in the old spelling-book ! Shall we souu I the w f Tiie answer to this question cun 
nut be known until we arrive at page 113. where two is classed with loo in which there is no w ! Is the first £ silent in e{iestnul page 35, 
or should it be sounded 7 Is A silent in thyme page 37, or should it be sounded 7 The u is italick in guile page 13, but not in guileful 
page 87 Should it be sounded in guileful t On page 45, eight, weight, &c., page SO, alight, delight, &c., page" I IS.yigkt, <fce., gh not in 
iulick, hut in italick in daugAler and slaugAter page 107 ! On page 47, Mr Eiy has salve, l italick, mid calve, in which / is also silent, 
ke has among irregular words on page 1-54 ! Is the a silent in mountainous page H ? or m mountaineer page Gt ? Ist silent in 6 mA:- 


tive to the pronunciation of thesiZenf and other letters. Other omissions in his “ ANALY-SIS” might lie shown, which greatly 
(he defects.in die classification, such as the comp ’ar’s omitting the redsons lor the peculiar sounds of the letters in certain situations. 
?bis list might be extended almost without limitat.on, by a class of words, the pronunciation of which can not be determined, either by 
lis “ANALYSIS” or nis classification. On page 10 and on page 155, Mr. Ely has said, tlialgA in hough has the sound off ; hit in all 
'Vcbster’s dictionaries it is sounded like k, thus, link11 Agjin, on page 10, Mr. Ely lias slated that “ gh are mute in every English 
vor-l, both in the middle and at the end of words, except in the following,” cough. <£c. How then shall we sound draught / On p iee 
114, Mr. Ely has inserted tnUtle and throstle, in which l is silent in all Webster's dictionaries; Mr. Ely has inserted thistle, on page 113, 
vhicli he has noted the silence of.*, luit throstle is net thus noted. Is ihe first A sileni nr sounded in diphthong and tnphtho<ig, page 



73, Mr. Ely has classed attain, despair, declare, &c- all under figure l, as having precisely die same smut I !! On pug.* J'U, M -.‘Ely 
lias classed 23 words in which Walker and good speakers in this country and in England sound t as tdu Over this loson 1F.!y hns 
told ns that this class of words can he and ire sounded three different way-, yet lie has not inf •run* I ti? whir >' the three wiysti u o- 
nonnee these words! It is quite singular that Mr. Wcbs'er inis noted the •a>v-ratio:i of .v lise z'-. when followed by hug « uu I preceded 
by ilia accent, as in measure, treasure, etc. : bin lias not noted this us|iiral...ii of l like t h hi ■».* same su union | and it is j:i»: is i" eg. 
able to anal gjr, to pronounce measure, pleasure, inez-ur. pler.-nr, instead of mezh-iii'*, ple/h-itre. as it is to pronounce nar re. l’i ure, 
nu-’.ur, fn-inr, instea I r.l fu-tshure, nu-taliure ; tor they (ihc £ and .) arc both precr led by the accent a: .1 followed by u, consequently 
both sul/rri to aspiration Irun fie same principle of analogy, as we sound r, s. and t, like sh, in gracious, p-usion. nation : lor af- 
though we suund * and t like sh in pension and nat - n. when f illowed by i and another vmvel. yet when «■ is lollowed by « we sound it 
like zk, as in measure ; and in like manner, should we (from the same analogy.) sound the t like £ h, when loll nve 1 by long u. ss in 
nature. On page 23, ant, chant; &e. a flat, and same page plant, rant, fee. same imninaiion a short I > b. page 71, transplant, a flat 
in the fust syllable, and tranm-t, same p.ign a slion in lire*, syllable! On page 75, aunts, reoaw. surpass, a flat, and same page 
cuirass, and morale, same termination a short 1 tin p. b3, unloose am] tattoo are placed unde 'gure I, long o !. O.u page 53. slander 
a fl.-.t. and on page 53 gander, page 61, candor, a short, and a is followed by I ho same letters n each case ! On pag.i f03, asperate, a 
th.uT, and on page 111, exasperate, a flat! On page 104. ascent, accented on tbe./i/vt syllable, and on page 146, accented on the last 
syllable ! Oil page 129, rhetoric, accented on the second syII »i e, page 155, acecnie l on the first \ 

As I intend to point out, at sime future time, the contradictions and inci nshtencies in the pronunciation and division of words in Mi*. 
Webster’s dictionaries, I hwe, in this review, limited my remarks principally to the contradictious between the Elementary spellii.g-book 
and hi* schaol dictionary.. On page 41, husbandry, a liismng, bke z in school dicibmary ! On page -11, cartel, a short, a flat .•> dic¬ 
tionary 1 On page 47, fault, page 70, almana-k. page 33, default, assault, page 107. faulty, alter, almost, broad a short, ami broad a 
long in Webster’s octavo dictionary ! On page oi, want broad a short, and page 107, wanting broad a long! page 73, assure, pare 
S3, censure, pressure, fissure, without noting the sound of s as sA, hilt on page 154, issue an ! tissue the sound of sA is noted in these two 
words ! Ac. &c. c.e. page 10G, inicroensm^wrongly pronounced, i long in Webster's school dictionary ! page 42, aneheny. diverse, fare- 

• 1(7. whomsoever p. 119, valise p. 154, ha-Miigtie p. 155. afflux p. $5, 


well, pace 100, stalactite page 106. nevertheless 


almost p. I 


wrongly accented I On p 110, o blirion, page I '7, eonlumA on *, p. 22. trunnion, miliary, mtynWon'rets*, ion, rebdlv 
p 95. cetaceous p. 127. wrong number of syllables! There are In the spelling lessons more than FOUR HUNDRED W' 


5m>-. Ely has divided DIFFERENTLY from Webster’s scIkx.I dictionary ! *l ? hus. esp-ouse p 23, tiausit. yonder p. 35, armory, victory 

>'P. 43. kernel, garner, fimlel p. 44, density, modesty nmuntainons p. 43. uneasy, 
ao -ns-.:- —i. 5 -- - - - r -- indmgeui, efliilgent-. emnlgent, n»- 


j) 42, ranter, pester, tester, elder, tinder, tiiler, tenter n. no. m-i mh, garner, umiei j.. «, density, 
blandish, brandish, furnish, skirmish, varnish page 19, ellir-MH, reluctant, important, transrenden 

iringent, restriugem, emergent, deiergcni page I (H, &c. Arc. ; and boatswain, p. 71, microscope p. 99. wrongly pr-noimee-l, V:e. 

The length ol this critieisin (not the want of matter,) admoni-h-s me Pint f must draw to a Hose. This I shall do wiih thp singlo 
remark, that, having pointed out some nl the most prominent DEFICIENCIES, DEFECTS, BLUNDERS ERROURS. INCON¬ 
SISTENCIES, and CONTRADICTIONS contained in Air. Webster’s Elementary spelling-book, contpi'cd by Aaron Ely, widen aro 
more aumeroos than in any other spelling-book, (and I have SIXTY diferent kind's in my possession ) I leave the questi 
P!« of the United States to decide whether Uiis book shall he patronised and iutrcybieod into the schools of this conntry. 

C5* Pleaae COMPARE the WORDS,pp. 9 & 10 of Welter'. PAMPHJjET, with the following SPECIMENS in tJRTHOGF*/.PHY 


pea- 



SPECIMENS 


WEBSTER'S ORTHOGRAPHY. 


ATI the -words marked with an asterisk, were evidently copied from Dil\vo r (h’s Spelling-Book, as they appeared the same in Dtlwortn • 
SpcU r w<r-Eook, contrary to ALL of Webster’s Dictionaries, aul to tiie D; -t ion tries of >t ,o.] an 1 Walker ; and they have been Uiaa 
contradictory and erroneously spelled iu Webster’s oil Spelling-Book tor more man forty years !!.) 


Dictionary 1817. 

; Puerto 18t». 

Oriaro 1831. 

Duodecimo 1831- 

Abate.tide 

A. t.uable 

do. 

da. 

do. 

Abattisand Abatis 

Abatis, Abattis 

Abattis 

Abbey 

do. 

do. 

do* 

Abridgement 

Abridgruent 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Acanaceons 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Accepter or 
Aece/Jior 

do. 

Accepter 

do. 

Accouter 

Accoutre, Accouter 

Accouter 


Accoutering 

Accoutring 

\cco'itering 


Acc.vncml 

Accntr-I 

Ac -n uered 

do. 

Accouterments 

Acconrenienls 

Acutti ermenu 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Aching. Aking 

tlo. 

Aching 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Acha 

Acliicvmeut 

Acre 


ApO’tnoy 

Apostrophe 


Abatable 

Abnttis 

Abbey or Abby 
Abridgment 
Alwtcis.sion 
A cat actons 
Accepter 


(Accouterments 
JAehe, Ake 
Akin? 

Aeb-eveinent 
A knowlelgment Acknowledgement 
Acre. Aker 


Artdil.te 
Adntittable 
Advent'ircsome 
Aery 
Ageroun 
Aglet, Aigulct 

do. Aidecamp 

Aisle, Aile. He do. 


do. 

Adir.itabJe 

tin. 

do. 

do. 


Avoirdnpois 


Boflor 

Balsa 


Bark 

Boss* (l« muMc) 


A'ohemy 

Koran 

Allege 

A I lervabie 

Alleged 

Almanack 

Atrnnony 
A niphit heater 
Anaetmphy 
A nemony 
Ankle 

Anno'lo, nmofto 

Anted'lnvian 

Antistrophy 

Ano^oDV 

Apophthegm 

Apostney 
Apostro’phy j 

Appellative 

Appo»'t 
Appnsitly 
A ppositness 

Arn»ieb’iv» 
Hnrquebuss 
Armr 
Askannre 
Askaunt 
Asdener 
,n> dly 
in*r 
Aaenng 
A«no«-rsry 
Avordupoia 


Boiler 
Bnilitf 
Rolr.e 
Bn nnerol .Bn ndrollj 
Rannoe, Jitnnoc 
Barbacue 
Bark 
Base 
Basevio.’ 

Basilisk 
Basin, Bason 


Alledge 

Alie^aeable 

.Aiiedgcd 


Apothem 


do. 

do 

Apposite 

Appositely 

Appfsdcnesa 

do. 


I 


Assignor, Assignor 


Acknowledgment 
do. 
do. 

Admirable 
do. 

Aerie 
Aestninp, Aggroop 
Aglet. Ate let. 

Aignlet 
Aiddecamp 
do. 


Alchimic 
AI liitnical 
AeVmirally 


Alknran. Koran 


Aliegeinent 

do. 

Ammonia, 
Arrmv *ny 
d j. 

AnaMrnnhe, 

Anastrophy 

nemone 


strophe, 

■ • stro.ihy 
e. ne. Ap'ocopy 
At a ini ejm, 


A] ostrophe. 
Ap 'rophy 


do. 
do. 

Arehchhnic 

Harquebus® 
rra k 
A •kanec 
Askant 
do- 


do. 

tfo. 


Av. Aye 

B.tfTrnu, Baftna, 
Basins 

Bn tier. Bailor 
Bailif (f'or.) 

do. 
Ranrirol 
Rannock 
Barbecue 
Bark, Bnrqne 


Ad.lable, Atklible 


Alchemic 
Alchemical 
AM. m' -ally 
AHieiniat 

Alc’ieioisiic 
Al -'lemisiical 
Alchemy 
tlo. 
do. 
Alledgcable 


Ampliiiltealre 
A in) i'i i theater 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Addiblo 

do. 

Advent moms 

tlo. 

Aggrou)) 
do. 

do. 

A : s!e, Aiic 
A’cbinr’c 
Ali-himicitl 
A|.'ltiiiiii*.J|y 
Ah'Vm«».i 
Alclnm’stic 
Al.-himisticui 
Alcliimy 
do. 
do. 


Amphitheater, or 
Amphitheatre 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Apothem, 

Ap»»‘hegm 


do. 

A)| sit 
A|i)ks. Jy 
Aj.| osiinci* 


do. 

do. 

(lo¬ 


de. 

Baasviol, Baicviol 
do. 
do. 


Aisle 


do. 
Alcorau 


Apothegm 

do. 

Apostrophe 


ApjelnMs 
Ap) ^e 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Bass, Bam 
H assviol, Buevtot 
Basalts* 
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SPECIMENS OF WEBSTER’S ORTHOGRAPHY 


pli Spotting Book 

Dictionary 1806. 

Dictionary 1817. 

Quarto 1828. 

Octavo 1831. 

Duodecimo 1831. 

JSeui SpelL Bow 4 


13 as til 


Bastile 

do. 

do. 



Bastonade 

Bastinade 


do. 

do. 

Bastinado- 

3alteau 

Battoe 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Battleax 

do. 

Battleax, 

do. 

Battleax 










Bavrble 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Bauble 

Bdellium 

do. 

do. 


do. 

Bdelium 

Bdellium 


Bedawb 

do. 


do. 

do. 



Bedcloaths 


Bedclothes 

do. 

do. * 



Bedsted 

do. 

Bedstead 

do. 

Bedstead, Bedsted 


Behaviour 

Behavior 



do. 

do. 

do. 

Behoove 

Behoove, behove 

do. 

Behoove 

do. 

do- 

do. 


Bchooreful 

do. 


do. 

Behoovful 



Belwetber 

do. 


do. 

do. 


Belleslettres 

do. 



do. 

Bellesletters 


Benumb 

Bennm 

• de. 


do. 

do. 



Bergamot, 

do. 

Bergamot 

do. 

Bergamot, 

Burgunot 


Eurgumot 




Burgumot 


Birth 

do. 

do. 


do. 

ao. 



Betel 

do. 

Betel, Belle 

do. 

do. 




Bezil 

Bezel 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Bibaciou3 

Bibaceous 

Bibacions 

de. 

do. 



Bice 

do. 

Bice, Bise 

do. 

do. 



Bifid 

do. 


do. 

Bifed 



Bilingsgate 

de. 

do. 

do. 

Billingsate 



Biparr.ble 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bipartable 



Blackmoore, 

Blackamoor 


Blackamoer, 

Blackmoor 



Blackamoor 



Blackinoor 




Elamable 

B tameable 


do. 

do. 




Blameablcnesa 

Blamablenessr 

do. 

do. 


i 


Blameably 

Blamably 

do. S 

do. 




do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Blazen 


Blessed, Blest 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Blessed 

Blest 


Bloomary 

do. 

Blomary 

do. 

do. 



Bile (tumor) 

Boil 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Bolt 


do. 

do. 

do. 

Boult 


Bombasine 


Bombasin 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


Boose, Bouse, 

do. 

Boose 





Booze 



do. 


Boosy 

do. 

Eoesy, Bonsy 

do. 

Boosy 





Borne, Bourn 

do. 

Borne, Bourne 

Borne 


Burgeoia 

do. 

Bourgeois, 

do. 

Bourgeois 


B raster 



do. 

do. 

do. 

Brazier 


Brasil wood 

do. 

Brazilwood 

do. 

do. 


Breadth 

Breadth, brcdtli 


BreaVth 

do. 

do. 

do. 




Brier 

do. 

do. 

Brier, Briar 



do. 

Bridegoom 

Bridegroom 

Bridegoom 




Erimfull 

Brim ml 

do. 

Brim full 





Bronz, Bronze 

do. 

Bronze 



Brunette 

Brunett 

Brunet, Brunette 

Brunette, Brunet 

Brunet, Brunette 

Brunette 

Baccanier 

Buccaneer 

Bucanneer 

Bucaneer, 

do. 

Bucaneer 

do. 




Bucanicr 




Build 

do. 

do. 

Build, Bild 

do. 

do. 



Builder 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Builder, Bilder 



Building 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Building, Bilding 


Built 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Built, bill 

Built 


Bur 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Burr 

Burthen 

Burden 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Burthen, Burden 


3nrdoc 

do. 

Eurdock 

do. 

do. 



hirgh 

do. 

Burgh, Burg 

do. 

Burg 



B urine 

do. 

Burin 

do. 

do. 


Burlesque 

do. 

do. 

Burlesque, Burlesk 

do. 

do. 



Caooon 

do. 

Caccoon 





Caitiff 

do. 

Caitif (cor.) 

Caitiff, Caitif 

Caitif 


Calimanco* 

Cahunanco 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Calamin 


Calamine,Calamin 

do. 

Calamine 

do. 


Calcareous 

do. 

Calcarious 

do. 

do. 


Chalice 

do. 

do. 

Calice 

do. 

Chalice 


Calico 

Cal lino 

Calico 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Caliph 

do. 

Calif 

do. 

Calir Caliph 



Caliphate 

do. 

Califate.CalipIiate, 

Kalifate 

do. 

Califate 



Camellepa r d 


(Camelopard 

do. 




Camlet, camblet 

do. 

Camlet 

do. 

do. 

do. 

’ 

Canipmre, "■ 

^ do. 

Camphor 

do. 

do. 

do. 


camphor 

Canail 

do. 

do. 

Canaille 

Canail 



Cancellated 

do. 

Cancclaied 

do. 

do. 



Carcellaiioa 

do. 

Cancelation 

do. 

do. 



Cancelled 

do. 

Canceled 

do. 

f do. 


Cannonicr 

do. 

do. 

Cannoneer, 

do. 

Cannonier 

do. 




Caunonier 





Capillair 


Capillaire 

do. 



Carbinier 

Carbinier t 

do. 

Carabineer 

do¬ 

Carbinier 

do. 


carubinier 






Carcase 

Carcass 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do- 


Carmin 

do. 

Carmine 

do. 

Carmin, Carmine 



Canielian 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cornelian 

Cask 

Cask, casque 

do. 

Cask 

do. 

do. 

Casque 

Catastrophe 

Catas trophy 

do. 

Catastrophe, 

Catastrophy 

do. 

do. 

Catastrophe 


Catcal 

do. 

Catcall 

do. 

do. 



Catsup 

do. 

Catchup, Catsup 

do 

do. 



Caviller 

do. 

Caviler 

do 

do. 



Cazique, cazlc 

do. 

Cazic, Cazique 

do. 

Cazeke, Cazique 



Center 

do. 1 

do. 

Centre, Center 

Centi r 

do 




Centered 

Centred 

Centered 





Centering 

Centring 

Centering 




Cesarian 

Cesarean 

do. 

Cesarian 



Chagrined 

do. 

do 

do¬ 

Chagrinned 


ChaliVeata 

Chalybeate 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do- 

da 

Charnel ion 

Chameleon 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Chamelion 

da 

Champaign (wine) 

do. 

do. 

Champagne, 

do. 

do. 


Champaign 

do. 

do. 

Champaign, 

do. 

do. 

Champaign 

(counuy) 

Channelled 


Ch tun pa in 
Channeled 

do. 

do. 


Chace* 

Chase 

do. 1 

do. 

do. 

de 



Chemical 

do. 

Chimical 

Chemical 

( 

Chimical 


Chemically 

do. [Chiroicslly 

Chemically 



Chemist 

do. | 

do. 'Chimist 

Clwniin 

Chimist 

da 
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